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PREFACE. 


As  the  first  Series  of  this  work  (entitle<l 
the  Romance  of  Ancient  History)  has  been 
in  several  instances  mistaken  for  quite 
another  book,  The  Romance  of  Histor)\ 
the  author  has  judged  it  best,  agreeably  tc» 
the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  to  prefix  the 
present  title  to  this  second  Series.  Tlie 
plan  observed  in  this  part  of  his  work  in 
exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the 
foregoing  portion  of  it.  Herodotus  is  still 
the  historian  from  whom  he  makes  his  se- 
lections, and  his  scenes  are  still  drawn 
frc^m  the  second  l>ook  of  this  writer,  which 
contains  the  history  of  Egj'pt. 
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The  same  object  has  been  kept  in  view 
in  the  following  pages,  as  that  proposed  in 
the  fonner  series,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  Egyptian  annals,  together  with 
that  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  na- 
tion, as  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  labours  of  the  ancients ;  and  a 
similar  method  has  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  people  incidentally  in- 
troduced, as  connected  with  Egypt.  It 
vrill  be  seen  that  chronology  (the  cabinet, 
as  it  were,  of  historical  facts)  has  not  been 
forgotten  in  the  description  of  the  age  to 
which  the  stories  now  laid  before  the 
public  belong ;  and  if  circumstances  should 
favour  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  still 
greater  improvements,  and  a  very  arduous 
design  relating  to  the  study  of  antiquity, 
are  contemplated  by  the  author. 
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Chronology  cannot  but  be  considered  as  the 
soul  of  historical  writing,  and  it  is  the  pains 
which  the  modems  take  in  establishing  dates, 
which  gives  their  works  of  this  nature  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  of  the  ancients  \ 

It  has  accordingly  appeared  to  the  author  of 
this  work,  highly  desirable  that  each  story 
should  have  prefixed  to  it  the  year  in  which  it 
opens;  but  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the 

1  There  is  one  ancient  historian,  namely,  Thucydides,  who 
in  his  incomparable  narration  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  has 
added  to  his  other  perfections  that  of  mentioning  each  summer 
and  winter  to  which  the  several  events  belonged. 
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Egyptians  long  shunned  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  throws  over  this  nation  an  obscurity 
which  but  for  the  restlessness  of  Greek  curiosity 
might  have  rendered  us  wholly  unacquainted 
with  its  annals,  especially  since  the  hierogly- 
phics (the  proper  language  of  Egypt)  are  un- 
known to  the  modems. 

A  light,  however,  broke  in  on  Egyptian  his- 
tory when  Psammetichos  reigned  over  that 
country;  for  having  gained  the  throne  by  the 
assistance  of  Greek  mercenaries,  he  attached 
himself  to  this  people,  and  encouraged  them  to 
visit  E^gypt,  and  from  that  period  the  Greeks 
(through  whom  our  most  ancient  histories  are 
derived)  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
affairs  S  and  were  even  enabled  to  investigate 
much  which  had  taken  place  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichos,  so 
as  to  hand  down  that  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  be  all  or  nearly  all  we  shall  ever  know  of 
Egyptian  history. 

^  Herodotus  expressly  mentions  the  insight  into  the  afiairs 
of  Egypt  opened  to  the  Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichos. 
See  his  Euterpe,  chapter  154. 
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The  diroDolog^  nereitheleas  of  the  timet 
anteeedeDt  to  Pmnmelichos  is  very  perplexed, 
and  the  age  of  the  Ethiopian  domtnioD  (wiiieh 
the  stories  of  this  series  embraoe)  is  especially 
full  of  historical  discrepancies.  We,  however, 
shall  follow  Herodotus  according  to  the  plan 
of  this  work;  and  from  him  we  learn,  that 
Sabako,  the.  Ethiopian,  subjected  Egjrpt  for  a 
pmod  of  fifty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  Anysis,  the  native  king,  emerged  from 
die  marshes  ^ere  he  had  lain  concealed,  and 
regained  the  throne,  the  Ethiopian  having  re- 
treated in  consequence  of  a  dream,  and  of  a 
certain  oracle.  After  Anysis,  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  Sedios,  priest  of  Vulcan,  reigned  over 
Egypt;  all  which  is  adopted  by  Professor  Hee- 
ren.  Dean  Prideaux,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
m  that  three  Ethiopians  ruled  over  Egypt  suc- 
cessively, one  of  whom  got  himself  consecrated 
high  priest  of  Vulcan;  but  the  reigns  of  these 
three  Ethiopians  taken  together  do  not  fidi 
very  short  of  the  one  reig^  of  Sabako,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus;  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
Sabako  had  the  chief  control  of  Egypt  during 
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the  fifty  years,  and  that  the  other  two  Ethio- 
pians mentioned  by  Prideaux,  held  inferior 
governments,  or  in  some  other  way  acted  subor- 
dinate parts;  a  supposition  which,  if  granted, 
tends  to  reconcile  history,  and  is  therefore  fol- 
lowed in  this  work. 

As  the  first  story  of  the  series  now  offered  to 
the  public  opens  on  the  invasion  of  Eg^t  by 
Sabako,  it  will  be  proper,  as  before  stated,  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  event  According  to  Dean 
Prideaux,  it  took  place  about  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  before  Christ,  but  if 
we  follow  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of 
this  portion  of  history,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
we  carry  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Sabako 
somewhat  higher  up,  in  order  that  afterwards 
the  history  of  Egypt  may  be  connected,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  with  such  collateral  events  of 
other  countries  as  had  any  influence  on  the 
Egyptians.  We  shall,  accordingly,  place  the 
Ethiopian  irruption  in  the  year  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  before  Christ,  from  which,  if  we 
descend  fifty  years,  the  time  allowed*  by  Hero- 
dotus for  the  reign  of  Sabako  the  Ethiopian 
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cooqaeror,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  period  when 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign, 
who  is  said,  by  Herodotus,  to  have  invaded 
Egypt  when  Sethos,  priest  of  V^ulcan,  was 
ruling  in  that  country.  What  Herodotus  tells 
us  of  this  Sennacherib,  proves  him  to  have  been 
the  prince  so  named  in  sacred  history,  and 
having  readied  his  time,  we  shall  be  enabled 

m 

to  avail  ourselves  of  the  chronology  adopted  by 
Dean  Prideaux,  in  his  Connected  Survey  of 
History. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  date 
here  assigned  for  the  irruption  of  the  Ethiopians 
into  Egypt  under  Sabako,  agrees  generally 
with  what  Professor  Heeren  lays  down  as  the 
time  of  this  event,  which  took  place  (he  tells  us) 
probably  nearly  midway  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  years  before  Christ  The  va- 
rious names  by  which  many  of  the  ancient 
kings  were  known  to  the  early  historians, 
greatly  augments  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  extreme  accuracy  the  times  of  their  reigns 
and  several  actions. 
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THE  OVERTHROW  OF  TYRANNY. 


If  distance  of  time  did  not  affect  the  aqiect 
of  those  events  which  we  contemplate  through 
itiinediam,  the  brightness  of  hope  and  the  dark* 
oesi  of  fear  would  often  be  obscured  or  diasi- 
pated.     But  futurity  is  the  mist  which  deoeirea 
the  mental  vision,  and  arrays  the  objects  teen 
tliroi^  it  in  fictitious  splendour,  or  unreal  de- 
formity.    Hence  we  pursue  with  eagemeas,  or 
regard  with   abhorrence,   forgetting   that   each 
occurrence   brings  with  it  its  own  atmosphere 
(as  it  were)  of  circumstances,  so  as  frequently 
to  dash  with  nausea  the  long-desired  draught, 
and  convert  a  subject  of  terror  into  the  fruition 
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of  happiness.  The  crystal  of  the  mountain 
often  rears  on  high  a  brilliant  and  transparent 
figure,  whilst  its  unseen  base  is  crude  and 
earthy.  An  unknown  island  may  be  discovered 
to  the  wanderer  of  the  ocean  by  its  steep  pro- 
montories and  cloud-girt  crags ;  but  rocks,  (the 
abode  of  sterility,)  are  more  conspicuous  than 
the  retiring  vales  and  extensive  plains,  which 
teem  with  vegetation;  and  the  mariner,  who 
shudders  as  he  approaches  the  shore,  may  yet 
contemplate,  on  ascending  from  the  sea,  fields 
gladdened  with  the  smile  of  fertility. 

Sabako  the  Ethiopian  was  a  prince  of  ex- 
traordinary worth ;  by  the  strict  observance  of 
his  country's  laws,  he  had  obtained  the  high- 
est favour  with  the  hierarchy  of  Meroe,  while 
his  martial  spirit  fixed  the  attachment  of  a  people 
to  whom  war  was  a  sport,  and  who  regarded 
danger,  when  incurred  in  arms,  as  their  proper 
element.  Yet  if  our  happiness  should  be  mea* 
sured  rather  by  our  feelings  than  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  us,  Sabako  the  great  was 
£Eur  from  sharing  the  satisfaction  he  so  widely  ^ 
diffused.     Ambition  was  the  ruling  passion  of    i 
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his  breast,  nor  could  the   waving  forests  that 

every   where  adorned   his    land   (whose   ebon 

shades '  were  the  envy  of  nations),  nor  the  other 

gifts  of  nature  with  whidi  his  territory  was  fur* 

nished,  bring  contentment  to  his  heart     The 

maas  of  gold  he  possessed,  which  glittered  so 

resplendent  to  the  eyes  of  the  north,  to  him 

kad  lost  its  brilliance,  or  glowed  in  >'ain ;  and 

lie  looked  with  equal  indifference  on  those  heaps 

of  the  purest  ivory'  that  were  accumulated  in 

kis  treasury,   whilst  he  sighed  to  enlarge  the 

bounds  of  his  empire,  and  by  annexing  Kgypt 

to  his  dominions,  retaliate '  on  her  sons  the  cala- 

'  Edtiopia  wu  celebrated  for  itii  fon'Ktu,  which  among 
■Mj  species  of  tree  cooUined  the  ebony,  a  wootl  much  prized 
fciB  the  emrliest  snciquity.  This  rr^i<>n  alno  abounded  in 
frid,  sad  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited  l>y  the  tallest  and  most 
laqt-liTcd  of  men.  See  tbe  Thalia  uf  Iltroduiiu.chaptcrlM. 
also  mentions  that  Moroc  the  nu'tropoiiji  of  thU 
fj  contained  ebon  J.  See  the  fir&t  book  of  ti)i?i  author, 
were  found  in  Kthio}ii.i:  see  the  passage  in 
last  quoted.  >Vo  know  that  ivory  inuat  have 
in  this  region,  bt'cause  when  Sesostris  reduced  It 
the  power  of  Egypt,  he  laid  it  under  a  tribute  of  gold, 
■WT,  amd  ebony. 
*  Sesostris,  king  of  Kjnpt,  bad  rtdiuid  the  Kibiopian» 
his   dominions.     See   the  autlmrities  already  quoted  on 
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mities  of  a  past  age.  Yet  he  might  long  have 
pined  with  a  vain  desire  of  conquest  and  adven- 
ture; for  in  Ethiopia  the  thirst  of  dominion 
(which  has  often  maddened  monarchs  to  their 
destruction)  was  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  re- 
ligious awe,  since  a  fevourable  response'  was 
to  be  obtained  before  the  prince  could  bid  the 
bows  of  his  subjects  pour  their  destructive  shafts 
on  another  nation.  At  length,  however,  the 
moment  for  which  he  panted  arrived,  and  the 
following  oracle  was  delivered  with  much  solem- 
nity to  the  monarch  of  the  south :  "  When  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  be  grasped  by  a  weak 
yet  powerful  hand,  then  let  the  sons  of  Meroe 
invade  the  children  of  Mizraim,  whose  river 
shall  l^e  blackened  by  the  faces  of  strangers. 
The  Great  One  speaks,  let  the  king  of  the  Nile- 
girt  realm  obey."  The  soul  of  Sabako  was  fired 
by  this  response,  and  he  quitted  with  delight 
a  peaceftil  throne  for  a  scene  of  peril  and  of 

'  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  made  war  at  the  time 
and  on  the  nation  which  their  divinity,  Jupiter,  pointed  out. 
See  the  observations  of  professor  Heeren  on  the  great  influence 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Meroe.  The  intimation  of  Herodotus 
above  alluded  to,  is  found  in  the  29th  chapter  of  his  Euterpe. 
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g]<ny.  The  war  signal  wan  given  throu^out 
his  dominions,  and  that  voice  awakened  the 
enthasiasm  of  a  host  of  warriors,  whose  bows 
were  the  ministers  of  destruction,  and  the  clank 
of  whose  quivers  was  the  dirge  of  innumerable 
foes.  No  one  doubted  that  the  oracle  might 
safely  be  applied  to  Anysis,  whose  body*  was 
weak  and  delicately  formed,  though  his  judg* 
ment  was  acute,  and  hb  intellect  powerful  ;•  the 
&vour  of  the  Divinity  seemed  thus  to  attend  the 
enterprise,  and  the  Ethiopians  already  rejoiced 
in  a  confident  expectation  of  victory.  Prepara- 
tions for  war  were  almost  needless  in  a  country 
where  valour  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
every  breast,  and  where  weapons  were  wielded 
from  childhood  to  age;  and  the  followers  of  Sabako 
having  renewed  their  bow-strings,  and  collected 
their  arrows,  quitted  their  native  groves,  and  at- 
tended their  king  in  his  northern  expedition. 

'  History  relates,  that  the  king  who  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  Sabako  the  Ethiopian,  was  weak  in  body,  and  snudl 
of  stature,  but  that  his  mental  endowments  were  very  extra- 
ordinar)'.  See  Dioilorus  Siculus,  book  1.  Herodotus  expressly 
tells  us  that  Sabako  invaded  Eg}*])!  by  the  command  of  on  oracle. 
See  his  Euterpe. 
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Many  were  the  officers  of  distinguished  va- 
lour by  whom  the  invader  of  Egypt  was  sur- 
rounded, but  none  was  more  fierce,  none  more 
eager  for  the  war  than  Zarak,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  the  monarch.  No  other  Ethiopian 
could  bend  his  bow,  nor  was  any  object  so  minute 
as  to  mock  the  certainty  of  his  aim.  No.  arm 
could  wield  his  club ',  the  stroke  of  which  fell 
on  an  enemy  with  the  celerity  and  force  of  a 
thunderbolt,  and  with  which  he  had  prevailed  in 
single  conflict  over  a  huge  lion,  whose  skin  now 
adorned  his  person,  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the 
monster  having  been  formed  with  much  art  into 
a  clasp.  His  spear  was  long  and  ponderous,  his 
stature  was  gigantic,  and  he  looked  like  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  battle — ^the  centre  of  a  thousand 
eyes,  and  the  terror  or  the  hope  of  a  thousand 
hearts.  But  if  he  was  thus  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  warrior,  his  bosom 
was  the   seat  of   the    darkest   passions.      He 

'  In  the  enumeration  of  the  forces  led  by  Xerxes  against 
Europe,  the  equipments  of  the  Ethiopians  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned ;  they  were  armed  with  bows,  clubs,  and  spears,  and 
were  at  once  defended  and  adorned  by  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts. 
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was  cruel,  avaricious,  and  revengeful ;  he  fought 
with  the  foe  as  if  urged  not  by  valour,  but 
hatred,  and  to  have  opposed  him  in  the  field 
appeared  to  Zarak  an  injury  only  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  blood  of  his  antagonist  Entreaties 
were  a  language  to  him  unintelligible,  and  the 
remembrance  of  wrong  became  in  his  breast  a 
fever  only  to  be  allayed  by  the  most  signal  ven* 
geance.  Yet  his  avarice  was  equal  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  resentment,  and  gifts  might  some- 
times influence  him  where  the  most  eloquent 
supplications  failed  of  success,  or  even  hastened 
the  doom  they  were  intended  to  deprecate. 
.Such  was  2^arak,  who  now  appeared  in  arms 
amid  the  other  warriors,  ardent  to  rush  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  to  acquire,  by  the 
8ack  of  her  cities,  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
ages.  Before,  however,  they  left  the  capital, 
the  last^mentioned  Ethiopian  consulted  one  of 
his  nation,  who  was  supposed  to  have  an  insight 
into  the  future,  as  to  the  ensuing  campaign,  and 
his  native  boldness  was  much  confirmed  when 
the  reply  was  favoiinible  to  the  expedition,  and 
especially  when  he  was  told  to  dread  nothing  but 
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a  watery  death ;  that  he  should  be  always  invin- 
cible in  battle,  and  always  bear  away  tlie  choicest 
rewards;  that  his  foot  should  never  be  weary, 
and  that  his  limbs  should  never  be  pressed  by 
fetters ;  that  he  should  hurl  many  Egyptians  to 
the  tomb,  but  that  his  own  sepulchre  appeared 
not  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  Animated  by 
these  assurances,  he  hod  joined  his  companions 
as  above  related,  and  the  army  marched  north- 
wards with  the  utmost  speed,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  enemy,  or  paralyzing  Uie  efforts  of 
Egypt  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements. 
But  it  is  hard  to  restrain  the  voice  of  rumour, 
or  to  equal  the  swiftness  of  its  course.  Anysis 
was  apprised  of  the  southern  invasion,  which  he 
hastened  to  repel  at  the  head  of  his  forces;  and 
the  preceding  story,  in  concurrence  with  his- 
tory, has  shown  how  vainly  he  opposed  tHe  career 
of  Sabako.  Yet  though  tlie  Egyptians  were  . 
finally  defeated,  they  long  disputed  with  the  ' 
Ethiopians  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  many  of  ] 
the  sons  of  Meroe  confessed  with  their  last  groan  ' 
that  they  bad  left  their  native  forests  to  contend 
in  arms  with  a  valiant  foe. 
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Phalaros,  the  bravest  among  the  followers  of 
Anysis,  was  the  soul  of  Ms  party  throughout  the 
day;  be  twice  pierced  the  Ethiopian  ranks  in 
pursuit  of  their  monarch,  and  by  the  fierceness 
of  his  onset  (marked  each  time  by  the  tall  of 
three  of  the  mightiest  in  the  hostile  army) 
threatened  to  falsify  the  oracle  of  Meroe,  and 
TOver  her  children  with  defeat  or  destruction. 
And  even  when  die  genius  or  destiny  of  Sabako 
began  to  predominate,  and  when  the  arrows  of  the 
Muthiira  hordeB  had  made  terrible  havoc-  among 
their  opponents,  he  was  still  superior  to  the  panic 
that  was  fa£t  becoming  general,  still  fought  as 
though  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  single  arm  to 
roll  back  from  his  country  the  tide  of  conquest. 

"The  battle  is  lost,  great  Phalaros,  our  ho- 
nours are  e^ttinguislied ;"  (said  Anysis,  address- 
ing his  noble  vassal,  as  they  met  for  a  moment 
daring  the  doubtful  strife.) 

"  Never,"  [replied  the  soldier)  "  can  we  des- 
pair, or  the  enemy  triumph,  so  long  as  oui 
monarch  is  in  safety.  Retire,  mighty  prince,  1 
entreat  you,  in  that  direction,  whilst  I  endea- 
vour to  reanimate  those  who  ure  still  alive  to 
u  5 
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the  call  of  duty.  If  I  live,  I  will  seek,  and  it 
may  be  slay,  our  liaughty  invader,  whom  I  have 
in  vain  pursued  since  sun-rise,  and  sliuuld  I  fall, 
1  shall  renicmber,  whilst  the  vital  stream  is  ebb- 
ing trom  my  breast,  that  the  heart  it  contains 
was  the  shield  of  my  prince  as  long  as  it  throbbed 
with  the  pulse  of  life." 

With  these  words  he  sprang  into  hia  refulgent 
chariot*,  and  again  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  in  which,  however,  the  Ethiopians 
were  now  almost  everywhere  superior.  Few 
were  the  spirits  that  kindled  at  bb  enthusiasm, 
and  even  these  few  were  considerably  lessened 
on  the  appearance  of  the  fierce,  the  resistless 
Zarak.  Tliat  chieftain  had  displayed  prodigious 
valour  throughout  the  day;  relying  on  bis 
matchless  powers  and  the  promise  of  the  seer^ 
he  had  performed  incredible  actions.  The  ] 
sent  turn  of  the  battle  was  in  great  measure 
his  own  work;  the  twang  of  his  bowstring  was 
the  harbinger  of  death,  and  the  arrows  it  dis- 


'  The  beauty  of  ihe  Egyptian  chwioi*,  at  lecn  on  their  nw- 
niunenls,  it  parlicularly  ipokcn  nf  by  Ptoftuor  HeeTen,  who 
sayi  they  appear  as  if  made  entirely  of  metaL 
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charged  rendered  vain  alike  the  boldness  of  the 
brave  and  the  timidity  of  the  coward;  his  spear 
transfixed  at  once  the  mail  and  the  body  it  pro- 
tected, and  every  sweep  of  his  knotted  club 
thinned  the  phalanxes  that  still  opposed  him. 
Phalaros  beheld  his  approach  without  terror, 
and  instantly  flew  to  dispute  his  career;  nor  was 
the  Ethiopian  less  eager  to  meet  in  arms  the 
Egyptian  who  had  evinced  such  courage,  and 
whom,  next  to  Anysis,  he  had  sighed  to  encoun- 
ter during  the  whole  conflict.  Yet,  if  we  yield 
an  assent  to  the  dictates  of  the  purest  philo- 
sophy ^  the  feeling  that  actuated  Phalaros  de- 
serves the  name  of  courage  fox  more  than  that 
which  the  Ethiopian  obeyed,  since  the  former 
rushed  at  the  call  of  duty  to  meet  danger,  un- 
aided save  by  the  greatness  of  his  soul  and  his 
habitual  valour,  whilst  the  latter  remembered 
the  words,  <^  dread  nothing  but  a  watery  death !" 
accents  which  sounded  to  him  like  the  shout  of 
victory. 

>  Among  the  spurious  kinds  of  courage  enumerated  by  Aris- 
totle, in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Ethics,  is 
that  species  which  is  the  effect  of  hope. 
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Both  now  approached  each  other;  together 
then-  bowstrings  touched  their  breasts,  and  the 
twang  was  terrible  and  simultaneous;  one  or 
both  the  warriors  might  have  been  stretched  in 
death,  for  the  aim  of  each  was  unerring,  had  not 
a  slight  movement  of  the  horses  of  Phalaros  dis- 
concerted the  intention  of  the  combatants.     But 
though  their    arrows    missed    their    appointed 
mark,  they  fell  not  bloodless  to  the  ground,  as 
they  drank  the  one  an  Egyptian,  the  other  an 
Ethiopian  life.     Thus  mutually  foiled,  the  two 
opponents  now  met  on  foot,  and  an  unutterable 
conflict  ensued;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rage  of  the 
two  nations  and  the  power  of  the  two  armies 
glowed  in  their  breasts,  and  was  concentrated  in 
their  limbs ;  but  the  fortune  of  Ziarak  prevailed, 
and  the   universal  panic  which  pervaded   the 
Egyptian  squadrons  on  this  event  was  of  itself 
an  ample  comment  on  the  valour  of  Phalaroe.     ' 
The  issue  of  the  battle  was  now  no  longer 
doubtful,  yet  the  victory  appeared  incomplete 
in  the  eyes  of  Sabako,  so  long  as  the  Egyptian 
king  was  at  liberty.     It  was  frequently  inquired 
whether  he  had  yet  been  taken,  and  the  mo- 
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narch  of  Meroe  at  length  prombed  a  foiirtli 
part  of  the  ^M>il8  of  Thebes  to  him  who  should 
secure  the  person  of  Anysis.     Hie  ij^eatness  of 
this  reward  stimulated   the   Ethiopians  to  the 
ntmosty  and  above  all,  Zarak  (who  had  already 
rendered  such    important  services)    calculated 
with  delight  on  the  possibility  of  instantly  ac- 
quiring such  vast  wealth  by  the  capture  of  the 
king  of  Egypti     He  accordingly  traverscnl  the 
fieU  with  unwearied  celerity,  and  the  object  «if 
his  pursuit  (who  had  been  conspicuous  through- 
•vt  the  day  from  the  splendour  of  his  dres^) 
would  almost  immediately  have  fallen  into  his 
kuids,  if  he  had  not  encountered  Phalaru^,  a«< 
ihofre  related. 
Having  slain  his  antagonist,  he  rushed  impe- 
forward  among  the  dLsordoreil  ranks  of 
enemy,   and   discovering   the   direction  in 
their  prince  had  retreated,  he  almnduntHt 
eadi  meaner  prize,  and  exerted  every 
in  pursuit  of  the  royal  futptivo.     The 
htter  was  now  in  the  utmost  danger;  surrounded 
>f  »few  followers,  he  ha<l  stopped  to  n-^tore  in 
m    MBt  degree  the  almost  exiiausted  powers  o\'  his 
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Steeds,  ignorant  of  the  tremendous  peril  that 
threatened  every  moment  to  overwlielm  him. 
But  the  knowledge  that  he  was  chased  by  a  foe 
whose  course  was  like  that  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, though  it  might  have  increased  his  terror, 
could  not  have  re-nerved  the  limbs  of  hb  cour- 
sers, and  his  capture  would  soon  have  swelled 
the  triumphs  and  enriched  the  coffers  of  Zarak, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
Labren,  one  of  the  most  dexterous  and  attached 
of  all  the  followers  of  Anysis.  He  wiis  by  birth 
an  Ethiopian,  and  a  native  of  the  island  Ta- 
chompso,  but  liappening  to  be  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  countrymen,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  Egyptiau  division  ^  of  that  island,  and  after 
various  fortunes,  obtained  the  notice  and  appro- 
bation of  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had 
afterwards  endeared  himself  by  bis  intelligence 
and  zeal.  He  had  followed  his  patron  to  the 
war,  and  had  there  given  many  proofs  of  cou- 
rage, and  having  been  separated  from  his  prince 


I 


'  Hcrodolua,  apeakiiig  al  a  certnin  [«lai>il  in  lUe  Nile  diuiimI  f 
Tacllompiu,  Buys  that  hair  ol'  it  belong  to  llie  Egyptiana 
hftlf  to  the  Etliiopiimi.     Sec  his  Euterpe,  rhip,  29. 
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during  the  conflict*  he  had  (sinoe  the  rout  of 
the  Egyptians  became  genend)  anxiously  sought 
his  royal  bene&ctor,  resolved  to  save  or  perish 
with  the  fiuher  of  Mizraim. 

It  was  now  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Ethio- 
pisn  language  enabled  him  to  understand  the 
prodamation  of  the  magnificent  offer  to  any 
«ie  who  should  seize  the  person  of  Anysis, 
ad  trembling  at  the  danger  to  which  the 
kttff  was  thus  exposed,  he  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertioDSy  till  (as  he  passed  along  the  lines)  he 
otaared  the  headlong  and  destructive  career 
of  Zsrak,  and  heard  him,  in  a  loud  voice,  (li>- 
■ncfiiig  of  those  nearest  him  in  what  direction 
Ae  Egyptian  king  had  betaken  himself  to  flight. 
CoBvinced  that  there  was  now  not  a  moment  to 
k  hMt,  he  instantly  formed  his  resolution,  and 
sniEsg  himself  of  the  answer  given  to  Zanik, 
■eeeeded  at  length  in  finding  his  princi*,  jiKst 
m  the  combat  between  Phalaros  and  the  fol- 
Wer  of  Sabako  commenced. 

•*  Why  delays  the  monarch  of  Kjrypt"  (hi»  ex- 
caimed)  **  to  fly  from  iminediati*  do^l^ul•tio^  .' 
Tke  enemy  is  everywhere  victorious.     Sahako 
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has  offered  the  wealth  of  a  king  for  your  cap- 
ture, and  his  fierce  chieftains  burn  to  obey  his 
mandates.  The  artificial  whiteness^  that  once 
distinguished  them,  has  deserted  their  bodies  to 
suffuse  the  faces  of  our  warriors  with  the  pale- 
ness of  fear  and  perplexity,  while  the  red  co- 
louring alone  is  predominant,  since  they  are 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  which  has  been  drawn 
from  our  veins.  Cast  off  tliat  robe/'  (he  conti- 
nued,) ^^or  it  will  be  converted  into  the  dress  of 
the  grave :.  pardon  my  impetuosity,  and  suffer 
me  to  pursue  my  plan.  Assume  my  habit; 
mount  this  horse,  his  vigour  is  unabated;  ride 
towards  the  Lybian  tombs  ^  and  conceal  your- 
self between  the  two  crags  which  rise  midway 
between  the  base  and  summit  of  the  western 
mountains.  I  will  yet  foil  the  insulting  foe, 
and,  by  effecting  your  escape,  at  once  tarnish 
and  soften  his  triumph  and  our  grief." 

As  he  spoke,  he  assisted  the  hesitating  and 

1  When  the  Ethiopians  went  to  battle,  they  painted  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  white  and  the  lower  red.  See  He- 
rodotui,  Polymnia,  chapter  69. 

•  The  tombs  of  Thebes  were  situated  in  the  Lybian  moun- 
tain chain,  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  that  capital. 
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■tsdAed  prince  In  tbrewing  will*  Um  Jndgwh 
■Ueh  l»d  dntiiiKnkbed  Un  b  tb*  bude,  and 
ianoff  annvnl  bim  in  Iw  cram  hMt,  one*  man 
ntnitod  him  tu  um  tbe  Mmost  «p««<l,  tmd 
dunk  mly  of  Us  own  prcMratiait. 

Hiring  tboi  proridnl  far  tbe  tcnpaniy  wtttf 
4  fab  Dotarcli,  be  yn^mnd  km  tbe  fartbcr  pr»> 
Ncudoo  of  hb  sdieaie,  and  npidJjr  potting  oh 
the  robe,  &c.  lately  worn  by  Anyw,  TPJoicMl  in 
tke  awofance  nf  tboK  aroantt,  tbat  br  «xartljr 
rcKrabUKl  bim  for  wbom  be  d«dn«)  to  pawi  ■ 
orcnMBDoe  U  wbicb  tb«  amaUneM  of  bia  per- 
an  peatly  nuitiibntoL      BU«lbu(  all  oonauk 


Hone,  no  wboae  nettle  be  coulil  rely,  unci  w*>at 
tnwiEft  tbe  Etbiopian  squailnMu. 

Tbe  conflict  between  Zank  and  PbalanM  was 
mm,  and  tbv  fwnnvr  waa  in  tbe  aidM  of  a 
wMtefol  and  rapid  career,  wben  a  load  cry  of 
**  Sate  tbe  Egyptian  king  f "  "  Sat-a  oar  h»> 
bppy  mooarcb)"  waa  uttered  at  tbo  aane  tlaia 
by  a  tboasand  vaiec«  from  buth  anniea,  wbiLu 
er«ry  eye  waa  tamed  on  Labrrn.  'i'bat  crafty 
int  of  Anynia   viewed   wiib  ecslacy   tbe 
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success  of  his  project,  and  presenting  himself  to 
Zarak  for  a  moment,  though  at  some  distance, 
he  excited  to  a  painful  degree  the  ardour  of  that 
officer,  who,  vaulting  upon  a  fresh  horse,  and 
encouraging  those  who  surrounded  him  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy,  darted  forward  towards  the  point 
where  the  supposed  Anysis  had  appeared. 

In  a  short  time  he  again  caught  sight  of  the 
fugitive,  who  seemed  riding  towards  Thebes, 
whither  many  of  the  Egyptians  were  flying. 
Inflamed  at  what  he  saw,  Zarak  spurred  his 
steed,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  he  was 
gaining  on  his  object,  for  Labren,  in  order  the 
better  to  allure  the  Ethiopian,  spared  his  own 
courser,  and  permitted  his  pursuer  to  approach 
somewhat  nearer.  2^rak,  on  the  other  hand, 
already  imagined  himself  secure  of  his  prey, 
and  the  rather,  as  the  space  between  him  and 
the  flying  horseman  was  certainly  diminished. 
Labren  on  his  part  still  continued  the  deception, 
and  suffered  the  Ethiopian  to  gain  upon  him  so 
considerably,  that  the  chief,  judging  himself 
sufficiently  near  to  be  heard,  called  to  the  rider 
in  advance,  and  commmanded  him  to  surrender. 
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The  individual  thua  addressed  turned  his  head 
and  darted  a  look  of  scorn  at  the  follower  of 
Sabako,  who,  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation, 
fixed  an  arrow  in  the  bowstring,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  moment,  **Die,  then,  presumptuous  coward, 
since  thou  wilt  not  yield,  and  since  courage  and 
timidity  bH  alike  before  the  lightning  of  the  bow 
of  Zarak.''  But  Labren,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  distance  at  which  an  Ethiopian  archer 
could  strike  his  mark,  had  taken  care  to  keep  in 
safety,  and  as  the  arrow  fell  a  few  yards  from 
him,  he  replied,  ^^  I  will  neither  die,  nor  yield, 
but  live  to  be  the  hound  of  thy  path  and  the 
torture  of  thy  heart.  The  gods  protect  the 
rulers  of  Mizraim,  and  I  shall  yet  slake  the  ven- 
geance of  my  subjects  with  the  blood  of  the 
sons  of  Meroe/' 

Zarak  turned  pale  with  rage  as  he  listened  to 
this  defiance,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  shook 
his  every  nerve ;  his  lip  quivering  and  his  eye 
flashing  fire,  he  rushed  on  with  accelerated  speed, 
whilst  Labren  at  the  same  time  quickened  his 
own  pace.  The  latter  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  Nile,  on  the  western  bank  of  which 
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the  iktal  tattle  had  been  fought,  and  arriving  at 
the  southern  suburb  of  Tiipbcs,  he  made  directly 
for  the  river,  which  a  boat  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  crossing.  Having  reached  t)ie  stream,  he 
once  more  turned  the  same  took  of  contempt  on 
his  pursuer,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  stranger  !  here 
we  must  part ;  I  admire  thy  horsemanship,  and 
thanlc  thy  courtesy  for  having  attended  me  thus 
far;  commend  roe  to  thy  prince,  and  tell  him  the 
Egyptians  ride  well." 

With  these  wonls  he  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  was  almost  instantly  taken  up  by  the  boat- 
man, who  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  sup- 
posed monarch.  Zarak  was  tmused  to  the  lan- 
guage he  had  juat  heard,  and  he  writhed  at  the 
accents  in  all  the  agony  of  unsatisfied  vengeance. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  urge  his  courser  into 
the  river,  but  the  words  '*  dread  nothing  but  a 
watery  death  !"  froze  the  current  of  his  resolit- 
tion,  whilst  the  distant  dash  of  the  oar  warned 
him  of  the  dif&culty  of  the  enterprise.  But  the 
dictates  at  once  of  avarice  and  revenge  forbade 
him  to  relax  tlie  pursuit  of  one  with  whom  he 
was  so  closely  connected  by  both  these  feelings. 
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^^B  Tbe  chase  in  wliicb  he  had  been  engaged  had 
^^P  leparated  hint  alike  from  the  defeated  and  vic- 
torious army,  and  he,  therefore,  bent  his  steps 
southward  in  order  to  cueounter  his  companions. 
Turning  his  eyes  once  more  towards  the  Nile, 

I  he  saw  something  flatihing  in  the  rays  of  the 
declining  sun,  and  observing  it  more  attentively, 
he  perceived  it  was  part  of  the  head-dreas  of 
Auysis,  evidently  raised  on  a  long  pole,  pro- 
bably as  a  signal  for  his  followers.  It  appeared 
almost  tu  toueh  t)ie  Eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
in  which  direction  it  was  moving,  and  he  panted 

I  for  the  moment  when  he  should  cross  the  stream 
uid  a^ain  pursue  the  derider  of  all  his  eSbrfs, 
A  confused  noise  presently  roused  his  attention, 
and  he  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a 
crowd  of  Ethiopians  and  Egj-ptians,  in  the 
utmost  disorder  of  flight  and  pursuit.  Many  of 
the  latter  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Nile,  some  in 
boats,  but  the  greater  part,  despairing  of  safety, 
bad  thronti  themselves  into  the  water,  preferring 
the  chance  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  current 
to  siiflttuning  any  longer  the  struggle  for  life 
against  a  conquering  foe.     But  tlie  arrows  of 
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the  Ediiopians  fell  like  an  impetuous  storm  on 
those  unhappy  remnants  of  the  disastrous  day. 
The  Nile  ran  purple  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
who,  as  they  floated  on  its  cold  breast,  bor* 
northwards  a  terrible  witness  of  their  defeat,  till' 
the  bird  of  tlie  sky  or  the  crocodile  from  below^ 
made  its  banquet  on  their  tomblcss  limbs.  Few 
escaped  from  that  carnage,  and  such  was  the 
panic  into  which  Thebes  was  thrown,  that  no 
effectual  measures  were  adopted  for  checking 
the  progress  of  the  victors,  who  took  instant 
possession  of  the  western  district '  of  tJiat  vast 
capital.  The  sun  wns  still  aboie  the  hori- 
zon, and  it  was  declared  by  Sabako  and  the 
indefatigable  Zarak,  that  they  ought  not  to 
delay  passing  tlie  river  and  seizing  the  other 
division  of  the  citj'.  The  latter  supported  this 
proposal  by  affirming  he  had  himself  seen  the 
Egyptian  king  retire  thither,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  conduct  the  attack,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  following  up  their  advantage  before 

'  Ancipnl  Egyptian  Tliebei  ma  buUl  on  both  mdei  of  the 
Kile,  bring  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabioo,  and  oa  the 
we«t  by  the  LybiiD  m 
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the  enemy  could  take  any  step  for  their  defence. 
The  wisdom  of  these  suggestions  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
abundant  resources  supplied  by  the  ground  al- 
ready their  own,  they  prepared  for  the  passage 
of  the  river;  whilst  a  large  portion  of  their 
army  dispersed  itself  over  western  Thebes,  which 
was  thickly  inhabited,  to  disconcert  every  at- 
tempt at  a  renewal  of  opposition,  and  spread 
devastation  and  plunder  throughout  the  circuit 
of  the  captured  city.  Many  and  dreadful  were 
the  scenes  of  horror  acted  in  that  night,  and 
various  the  forms  of  rapine  and  license  that 
deepened  the  sorrow  of  the  conquered  nation ; 
for  so  instantaneous  had  been  the  stroke,  and  so 
swift  the  movements  of  the  warriors  of  Meroe, 
that  they  brought  in  person  the  tidings  of  their 
victory,  and  came  on  Thebes,  like  the  ocean 
tide,  when,  urged  by  the  wind  and  obeying  the 
mysterious  call  of  its  lunar  queen,  it  over- 
leaps its  accustomed  bound,  and  sweeps  at  night 
through  some  marine  city,  prostrate,  slumber- 
ing, and  defenceless.  The  festivity  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  recesses  of  privacy  and  repose 
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were  violated  by  the  entrance  of  armed  soldiers ; 
the  goblet's  stream  was  poUated  with  blood,  and 
the  sweetest  symphony  converted  into  lamenta- 
tions. Here  and  there  the  Egyptians  vainly 
attempted  resistance,  and  enraged  a  foe  they 
were  unable  to  repel.  The  career  of  force  or 
fire  marked  every  obstruction,  and  throughout 
the  range  of  western  Thebes  troops  of  Ethio- 
pians were  everywhere  seen  bearing  young  and 
beautiful  captives  in  their  arms,  amid  a  shower 
of  burning  roofs,  and  heaps  of  inestimable  trea- 
sure. In  the  meantime  Zarak  easily  made  him- 
self master  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  city  of 
Ammon*,  and  eagerly  renewed  his  search  for 
its   supposed  monarch,  who  (anticipating    the 


*  The  presiding  deity  of  Thebes  was  Jupiter  Ammon; 
hence  that  capital  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^mxttoXiq,  or  the 
city  of  Jupiter;  and  by  the  Egyptians  Noammon.  Diodonis, 
the  Sicilian,  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  deified  rulers  of  Egypt  according  to  some  accounts, 
and  this  information  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  Professor  Heeren,  namely,  that  the  Thebaid,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Egypt,  was  colonized  from  southern  Africa, 
since  the  leader  of  each  colony  would  naturally  become  the 
ruler  of  the  district  in  which  he  settled.  See  Diodorus,  Book 
the  First. 
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calamities  impending  over  the  Theban  capital, 
and  anxious  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Ethio- 
pians from  the  west,  where  Anysis  had  concealed 
himself  among  the  Lybian  mountains,)  had  made 
the  signal  above  described  in  order  to  delude 
Zarak,  and  draw  him  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Yet  he  was  astonished  at  the  im- 
becility and  want  of  vigour  displayed  by  the 
Egyptians,  which  made  them  overlook  the  re- 
sources still  in  their  power,  and  betray  to  the 
enemy  the  natural  rampart  which  the  river 
afforded.  They  heard,  indeed,  with  delight, 
that  their  king  had  survived  the  battle,  and 
praised  the  unrivalled  dexterity  by  which  his 
escape  had  been  effected;  but  when  Labren 
talked  of  resistance,  when  he  pressed  them  to 
line  the  bank  of  the  river  with  armed  men,  and 
to  prepare  burning  arrows  in  order  to  fire  the 
boats,  &c.  in  which  the  enemy  must  cross  the 
stream,  they  resolved  and  doubted  alternately, 
till  the  precious  moments  were  lost,  and  until 
their  sight  was  blasted  and  their  ears  appalled 
by  the  glare  of  hostile  fire,  and  the  shouts  and 
lamentations  of  triumph  and  distress.  Labren 
VOL.  I.  8.  s.  c 
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sickened  at  the  conviction  that  his  coantiy 
undone,  and  that  the  whole  of  Thebes  would 
soon  be  in  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians ;  he  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
and  awaken,  if  possible,  a  spirit  of  resistance  at 
Memphis.  At  this  juncture  moving  lights  were 
seen  on  the  river,  which  continually  increased 
till  the  water  seemed  to  blaze ;  the  clashing  of 
arms  and  the  war  cry  were  at  the  same  time 
heard,  nor  was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  terrible 
accents  of  the  invaders. 

Doubt  now  gave  way  to  despondency,  and 
Labren,  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  a  single  arm, 
hastened  into  the  town,  intending  to  escape 
by  the  most  unfrequented  path.  Following  this 
course,  he  at  length  arrived  between  two  build- 
ings, where  the  passage  was  exceedingly  narrow, 
of  which  a  few  Egyptians  who  tad  escaped 
from  the  field,  had  taken  advantage,  and  having 
formed  a  rude  rampart,  had  posted  themselves 
behind  it,  with  the  resolution  of  disputing  the 
pass  with  the  enemy.  Labren  instantly  saw,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  that  he  was  about  to  meet 
with  some  interruption,  and  thinking  it  was  pos- 
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Bible  that  some  of  the  foe  might  have  crossed  the 
river,  and  pre^occupied  that  point,  he  paused  in 
all  the  agony  of  suspense  as  to  the  plan  he  ought 
to  adopt  But  the  distant  trampling  of  men  and 
horses  assured  him  that  the  Ethiopians  were  al- 
ready on  his  track,  and  he  therefore  rushed  towards 
the  passage,  resolved,  if  it  were  indeed  guarded 
by  foes,  to  break  through,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  His  suspicions  were  groundless,  but 
the  event  was  fraught  with  danger ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  Egyptian  band  above  alluded  to  saw 
what  they  imagined  to  be  their  king,  they  raised 
a  loud  acclamation,  and  exhorted  each  other  to 
save  Anysis  from  destruction.  The  name  of 
Anysis  was  instantly  re-echoed  from  an  un- 
known quarter,  and  the  light  of  torches  showed 
a  troop  of  the  enemy  led  by  the  impetuous 
Zarak.  Some  of  his  followers,  either  by 
chance  or  design,  had  taken  a  circuitous  route, 
and  found  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  retreat  was  thus  cut  off. 
They  accordingly  seized  their  supposed  king, 
and  hurried  him  into  one  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, which   happened  to  be  an   arsenal,  and 
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%kk^  dl#v  Ittd  dbreaidy  delermined  to  employ,  if 
u^^Vft^lly  siiMHiU  raquire.  Some  of  the  enemy 
tHidv«k>rv«iM4  li^  <Nilier  villi  them,  bat  desfMur 
V^^^MibJwvl  iW  i^KiNigth  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
iW  lE^ikM^  w^rr^  di^iiiHl  on  their  assailants,  whilst 
iWt^  wiibuii.  6inttihuig  themselves  with  arrows 
n^  w^Wr  iiM»tWiH  ascended  to  the  roof,  and 
vhm^mimhk^mI  6Ni«a  that  eleTalion  a  terrible  war 
MM  ltMi#  W«M>alkk  N^  a  weapon  was  discharged 
U  vn^i^^  tvNt  iW  )i|thl»  carmd  by  the  Ethiopians 
>Nv^'  «^  bv^MM  1^  diiif^^  the  rengeance  of  those 
^H  l^v  «Mr<!t!iHiaC  wW  Wing  themselves  in  com* 
l^ii^lUv  vUriiiif^^  $iJiS»ed  little  from  the 
tkhv^v^^mi  s4f  arM^w^  (tnMa  below. 

^^  \\\'  «^«v  IM^  iMic^  warev  mighty  chief,"  (said 
(ihUivu^  «^vMiti^mi^  %Nrak»)  ^  and  as  I  would  on 
\\\s  m^vu^^l  b^  ^mukw^  by  ihee^  1  will  return 
\\\k^  Hvu^w  ll^v^u  UhWi  iaitMMt  fur  me  this  day  when 
I  hillml  iKiH'  ¥k%  a  raci\^ 

^  HiMi'V^IUM  l^k  Ml  lK«l  iIm^  «m»«  dhraati^  aided  the  Pk- 
llMHi«  wHit  «Mi«>fi|^«Hl  iKkh^K  iIm^  l^lopoMskn  lines;  for  he 
•MM  (•ii|Mv«My,  lU«l  \^  \^^  MA  hy  the  hcswfcn,  enabled 
Mt««  IMhIm»iihi  III  mUu  \\s^\x  Uart*  with  wkor^  certainty,  whilst  they 
Mi»*Ht«HlviMi  \ftn¥  \Wti\f\\s\9s\  hv  thi^  cowkpantiTe  darkness  that 
•Hf  I  Mmi<)ml  itiiHii,    lli^»  ihi^  third  hook  of  the  Ptlopoiiesian 

la 
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As  he  spoke,  the  shaft  left  the  string,  when 
one  of  the  invaders  threw  himself  before  Zarak, 
and  preserved  him  from  certain  death.  The 
latter  escaped,  but  it  was  to  deplore  the  fall  of 
the  bravest  of  his  followers.  The  chief  thus  res- 
cued, drew  back  in  speechless  rage  from  so 
skilful  an  archer,  whose  missile  he  had  indeed 
eluded,  but  whose  words  were  festering  in  his 
heart. 

^^  Is  it  thus''  (he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice) 
^  that  we  permit  yonder  handful  to  deride  us  ? 
Why,  cowards,  do  ye  delay  to  force  the  gates 
behind  which  they  shelter  their  fear  ?  Are  we 
not  conquerors,  or  have  we  to-day  been  de- 
feated, that  we  stand  here  the  sport  of  our 
very  captives,  till  Sabako  shall  come  and  take 
from  us  the  glory  of  seizing  the  Egyptian 
king?" 

Roused  by  these  expostulations,  the  Ethio- 
pians attacked  the  gates  of  the  arsenal,  having 
formed,  with  some  of  the  skins  with  which  they 
were  equipped,  a  slight  protection  from  the  as- 
sailants above.  The  twisted  iron-work  presented 
aa  obstinate  barrier,  but  the  knotted  clubs  of  a 

c  3 
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thousand  men  soon  fonned  an  aperture  suffi- 
cient for  the  admission  of  a  single  warrior,  and 
the  weaker   defences  that  next  opposed  them 
were  easily  overcome  by  the  agency  of  force  or 
fire.     The  few  Egyptians  who  were  left  to  guard 
the  entrance,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  post,   fled  towards  the  upper  story,  and 
carried  to  their  companions  the  fearful  intelli- 
gence that  the  foe  was  within  the  arsenal.     The 
situation  of  the  heroic  band  was  now  desperate ; 
yet  they  resolved  to  endure  death  rather  than 
captivity,  and  quitting  the  roof,  seized  a  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  placing  their 
supposed  king  in  the  centre.      The   efforts  of 
valour  when  reduced  to  extremities,  have  ever 
been  the  same ;  every  Egyptian  bow  was  bent 
at  once,   every  arrow    pierced  an   Ethiopian's 
heart,  and  that  last  scene  of  mortal  grapple  made 
the  invaders  rejoice  that  the  number  of  their 
opponents  was  inferior  to  their  courage.     The 
former,    however,   could  not  but  prevail ;  and 
Zarak,  who  had  given  particular  orders  that  not 
a  single  stroke  should  be  aimed  at  the  monarch 
of  Egypt,   scarcely  believed  his  own  felicity, 
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when  having  thrown  a  noose  around  him,  he 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  captured  him  with 
his  own  hand.     The  thirst  of  ambition,  avarice, 
and  vengeance,   seemed  thus  at  once  about  to 
be  satisfied ;  and  as  he  contemplated  his  prize,  its 
greatness  appeared  every  moment  to  increase ; 
influence  ^lithout  a  rival,  and  rewards  without 
measure,  dazzled  his  imagination,  and  converted 
the  streams  of  blood  that  every  where  surrounded 
him  into  a  shower  of  gold  dust  and  inestimable 
gems.     Such  was  the  extremity  of  his  exulta- 
tion, that  he  forgot  for  a  time  the  cruelty  of  his 
nature,  and  even  displayed  something  like  cour- 
tesy in  the  orders  he  issued  respecting  Labren, 
to  whom  refreshment  was  immediately  given, 
messengers  being  at  the  same  time  dispatched 
to   Sabako  with  the  tidings   that  Anysis   king 
of  Egypt  was  taken,  and  that  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Thebes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ethio- 
pians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dignity  and  composure 
of  Labren  was  unshaken ;  he  had  indeed  little 
hope  of  escaping  from  captivity,  and  much  cause 
to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  invaders  when 

c4 
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they  should  disooTer  the  stratagem  he  had  prac- 
tised ;  but  he  was  more  than  supported  by  the 
thought  that  his'  monarch  was  at  freedom  through 
his  means,  whilst  hope,  whose  whispers  are 
never  silent  in  the  human  breast,  still  breathed 
suggestions  of  undefined  but  consolatory  im- 
port. 

Morning  at  length  broke  on  that  night  of 
calamity,  and  Sabako,  having  recalled  his  war- 
riors to  order,  proceeded  in  form  to  take  pos- 
session of  eastern  Thebes,  and  above  all  hastened 
to  behold  the  royal  prisoner.  His  countenance 
like  the  mirror  of  pride,  and  his  bosom  throbbing 
with  expectation,  Zarak  conducted  the  prince  of 
Meroe  to  the  arsenal,  and  the  latter  caused  the 
voice  of  envy  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  many 
of  his  officers,  as  they  listened  to  the  torrent  of 
approbation  and  magnificent  promises  bestowed 
on  their  fortimate  companion.  In  their  way  to 
the  building  where  the  important  captive  was 
guarded,  Z^arak  related  to  Sabako  the  various 
circumstances  that  had  attended  the  seizure  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  not  forgetting  bis  long 
and  vain  pursuit  of  him  the  day  before ;  for  even 
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the  proud  can  endure  to  recount  partial  failure^ 
when  final  success  has  at  lengt^  crowned  them. 

They  now  approached  the  arsenal,  and  Zarak 
felt  as  if  intoxicated,  when  after  traversing  two 
or  three  passages,  he  conducted  his  king  to  a  small 
apartment  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and  pre- 
sented the  supposed  Anysis  to  his  view.  Sabako 
rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  the  seeds  of  future  oppo- 
sition were  eradicated  from  his  new  conquest  by 
the  possession  of  its  ruler;  for  he  had  considered 
his  superiority  in  the  field  only  a  precarious 
advantage,  so  long  as  the  prince  whom  he  de- 
feated was  at  liberty.  Yet,  if  the  Ethiopian 
monarch  was  ambitious,  he  was  also  noble ;  nor 
could  he  behold  without  a  sigh  the  monarch  of  a 
mighty  people  hurled  at  once  into  impotence 
and  distress.  He  accordingly  addressed  him 
with  benignity,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed 
with  the  greatest  pomp  to  a  magnificent  building 
in  the  vicinity,  where,  in  order  to  treat  him  with 
the  more  respect,  he  permitted  him  to  be  attended 
by  an  Egyptian  officer  taken  in  the  preceding 
battle.  The  latter  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  scheme  Labren  had  adopted,  which  he 
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aided  to  the  utmost,  affectiiig  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion at  the  captivity  of  his  prince,  and  rendering 
him  every  personal  attention  with  sedulous  ac- 
tivity. 

Early  the  following  day,  Sabako,  attended  by 
Zarak,  and  some  other  officers  of  distinction, 
again  presented  himself  to  Labren,  who,  after 
answering  some  general  inquiries,  thus  addressed 
the  monarch  of  Meroe : 

^^  What  I  am  about  to  disclose,  great  Sabako, 
will  probably  excite  thy  astonishment,  and  sub- 
ject me  to  thy  wrath ;  but  for  this  I  am  prepared, 
since  that  death  which  consigns  him  who  endures 
it  to  the  acclamations  of  posterity,  has  in  it  more 
of  triumph  than  pain.  Know,  then,  that  when 
yonder  haughty  warrior  chased  me  from  the  fatal 
battle  to  the  Nile,  he  pursued  not  Anysis,  but 
Labren  the  Ethiopian;  and  that  when  on  the 
same  night  he  assaulted  the  arsenal  in  this  city, 
he  captured  not  Anysis,  but  Labren  the  Ethio- 
pian, who,  in  the  garb  of  the  monarch  of  Egypt, 
has  twice  deluded  thy  officer,  and  diverted  the 
attention  of  thy  whole  army  from  the  sovereign 
of  Mizraim.      I   have    delayed  speaking   thus 
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freely,  that  my  prioee  might  have  time  to  es- 
cape; all  his  plans  were  known  to  me,  and  I 
have  now  the  assurance  that  he  is  fast  approach- 
ing the  fens,    where  the   eternal   ramparts  of 
nature,  and  the  valour  of  warlike  tribes  will  enable 
him  to  view  with  contempt  the  army  of  the  south. 
For  myself,  I  have  already  lived  long  enough, 
since  my  single  arm  has  paralyzed  the  efforts 
of  a  numerous  and  victorious  host.     Chains  may 
restrain  these  limbs,  or  the  breath  of  tyranny 
sweep  Labren  from  the  scroll  of  time,  but  Uie 
soul  laughs  at  fetters ;  nor  can  the  will  of  the 
most  potent  despot  expunge  those  who  die  in 
glory  from  that  far  longer  life  of  fame  for  which 
they  are  reserved  throughout  futurity." 

"  Serpent !"  exclaimed  Zarak,  darting  at  La- 
bren a  glance  in  which  the  darkest  feelings 
seemed  to  contend  with  each  others  then  turn- 
ing to  Sabako,  "  be  cautious,  great  prince,"  he 
said,  "  nor  hastily  trust  the  declaration  you  have 
just  heard  ;  our  prisoner  may,  after  all,  be  the 
king  of  Egypt,  who  thus  endeavours  to  escape 
from  our  hands  by  feigning  himself  another." 

"  I  applaud  thy  dexterity,"  (answered  Labren, 
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addressing  Zorak,)  <*  bot  docs  thy  ■iiggejtiop  fcfl 
unexpectedly  to  me.  Ssbako  is  dkriee  hMppj, 
who  possesses  in  thy  pemm  so  fHerang'  an  in- 
quirer after  truth." 

With  these  words  he  took  off  die  royal  head- 
dressi  and  turning  to  an  Ethiopian  oflBcer,  said, 
**  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  Am  I  not  he  who 
met  thee  in  the  last  battle?  and  was  not  thy 
spear  broken  in  the  conflict?  Behold  here  die 
extreme  point  of  it,  which  I  haye  preserved  for 
H  necessity  like  the  present  There  is  a  rent" 
(he  continued)  <*  in  the  panther's  skin  with  which 
thou  art  adorned,  and  I  here  hold  the  fragment 
torn  from  it  with  my  own  hand.'* 

The  person  thus  challenged  was  one  of  the 
hi|(he«t  reputation  amongst  his  countrymen, 
which  he  had  greatly  increased  by  his  conduct 
ill  tho  last  war,  so  that  all  listened  without  sus- 
picion iM  he  thus  spoke. 

••  Warriors  love  not  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  have  been  superior  to  them  in  arms,-  and 
but  for  Uieso  last  events  I  had  perhaps  never 
related  tliat  during  the  decisive  batde  two  days 
lanoe,    happening   to    approach   where   Anysis 
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fought  in  person,  I  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
his  guards,  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the 
monarch  himself;  my  immediate  followers  were 
few,  but  resolute,  and  I  had  already  penetrated 
to  the  Elgyptian  king,  when  one  whom  yonder 
captive  exactly  resembles,  dared  me  to  single 
combat.  The  smallness  of  his  stature  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  firame,  led  me  to  despise  my 
antagonist ;  but  I  was  soon  taught  to  tremble  at 
his  activity  and  valour.  My  spear  was  broken  in 
the  contest,  and  I  might  perhaps  have  fsdlen  be- 
neath his  prowess,  if  some  of  my  party,  fearing 
an  attack  which  the  fierce  Phalaros  was  about  to 
make  in  that  quarter,  had  not  hurried  me  by 
force  within  our  own  lines.'' 

As  he  concluded,  the  officer  displayed  his 
weapon,  which  was  indeed  broken  at  the  point, 
and  which  the  fragment  produced  by  Labren 
exactly  fitted ;  nor  did  the  piece  of  skin  above 
noticed,  correspond  less  closely  with  the  lacer- 
ated hide  that  fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Ethiopian. 

Sabako  was  astonished  at  what  had  just  trans- 
pired, nor  was  his  regret  for  having  missed  his 
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prey  greater  than  his  admiration  of  the  talent 
and  fidelity  displayed  by  Labren, 

"  Tell  me,"  (said  he,  turning  to  the  latter,) 
"thou  most  crafty  of  men,  how  wouldst  thou 
show  thy  gratitude  to  Sabako,  if  he  were  now  to 
give  thee  thy  liberty?  Wouldst  thou  serve  him 
with  the  same  constancy  which  has  distinguished 
thy  conduct  to  Anysis?" 

Zarak  listened  to  these  words  with  deep  ap- 
prehension, for  he  burnt  with  revenge  and 
hatred  against  him  who  had  foiled  his  utmost 
exertions,  and  had  even  made  them  conduce  to 
the  escape  of  the  Egyptian  king,  by  turning 
the  Ethiopian's  attention  to  a  wrong  person. 
He  was,  therefore,  at  once  surprised  and  relieved 
when  Labren  replied, 

"  Great  Sabako,  do  not  deceive  thyself; 
chance  has  indeed  thrown  me  into  thy  power, 
but  no  force  can  change  my  irrevocable  pur- 
pose. Should  thy  command  devote  me  to  in- 
stant death,  I  would  not  deprecate  the  decree 
for  a  single  moment.  Shouldst  thou  doom  me 
to  confinement,  be  assured  I  would  use  every 
means  for  my  escape;  and  shouldst  thou  grant 
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me  my  freedom,  though  I  most  ever  remember 
thee  as  my  bene&ctor,  1  could  not  abandon  the 
prince  whom  I  have  preserved.  Nay,  I  would 
oppose  to  the  utmost  thy  fiirther  prognm; 
would  excite  the  remaining  towns  to  resistance, 
and  remove  those  treasures  to  the  fens  which 
might  otherwise  £ei11  into  thy  hands." 

The  invader  heard  with  unrepressed  astonish- 
ment this  bold  avowal,  but  the  nobility  of  his 
disposition  prevailed,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Labren, 

"  Thy  words "  (he  said)  "  might  liave  a- 
wakened  the  resentment  of  others,  but  the  sons 
of  the  south  are  generous  as  well  as  valiant; 
go,  return  to  thy  king,  and  tell  him  revenge 
is  not  an  inmate  in  the  breast  of  Sabako.** 

Zarak  doubted  his  senses  at  these  words,  and 
stood  gazing  in  silence  at  the  assembly  before 
him,  his  eyes  scarcely  performing  their  function, 
so  intent  was  he  on  the  picture  of  unslaked  ven* 
geance  presented  to  his  mind;  but  when  one  by 
one  the  Ethiopians  were  retiring,  and  when  tlie 
triumphant  Labren  went  forth  to  freedom,   he 
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could  no  longer  sustain  the  internal  tempest, 
and,  perceiving  he  was  alone,  he  broke  out  into 
the  foUowing  soliloquy: 

<<  Is  it  thus  that  the  meanest  of  mankind  shall 
for  ever  trample  upon  Zarak  ?  must  I  listen  to 
his  innumerable  taunts,  and  become  his  very 
sport?  to  what  end  have  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet invested  me  with  a  kind  of  immortality,  if 
I  am  to  be  derided  by  a  slave?  But  he  shall 
not  thus  escape !  I  will  pursue  him  instantly, 
and  know  where  the  treasures  of  which  he  spoke 
are  deposited,  if  he  has  not  already  availed 
himself  of  the  weakness  of  Sabako  to  make 
|(«iod  his  retreat** 

This  det«raiination  consoled  to  a  certain  de- 
{f^<^  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and  he  imme- 
xH<rt^4v  iv^ief^  two  of  his  most  confidential 
Alt^«iilattl$  U>  $<*QKrch  for  Labren  with  the  utmost 
JKW'^^'^  ^^  ^  meantime,  the  latter  was  al- 
^^j^  n«vvi«i«V  A^  «^%  intending  immediately 
V  vk^^i^  ^  M^aphis  where  he  had  many 
ii^N^  ^4w**  V<*  ^*^  anxJottS  to  save  fix>m  the 

^.>u^  ^^  iW  K Aw»wis*     Above  all  he  trem- 
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bled  for  the  family  of  Mapres,  who,  helotiging 
to  the  soldier  caste  S  and  being  one  of  the  offi-^ 
cers  to  whose  guardianship  Memphis  was  com* 
mitted,  would  naturally  be  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm.  The  last  mentioned  Egyp* 
tian  had  ever  distinguished  the  peculiar  talent 
and  virtue  of  Labren,  and  had  viewed  with  the 
highest  sads&ction  the  rapid  ris^  of  his  fortune, 
till  at  length  he  deserved  and  obtained  the  espe- 
cial regard  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  But  there 
was  a  more  potent  and  gentle  tie  which  bound 
Labren  to  Mapres,  and  made  him  contemplate' 
with  anguish  the  danger  impending  over  Mem-^ 
plus,  as  a  bird  looks  with  terror  on  the  ruthless 
hand  that  is  about  to  tear  its  nest  from  some  re- 
cess of  leafy  shadows.  He  had  sought  and  ob« 
tdned  the  affections  of  Amudis,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  warrior,  and  their  happiness  was  about 
to  be  rendered  as  indissoluble  as  it  was  intense j 
when  Labren  was  summoned  to  resist  the  army 

'  The  division  of  the  Egyptians  into  castes,  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  this  work.  It  formed  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  nation,  and  Diodorus  tells  us  it  was  considered 
a  principal  cause  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  arrived  in 
Egypt.     See  the  first  book  of  that  author. 
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of  the  south,  and  compelled  to  bdiold  the 
Untioii  of  his  country.     But  now  thai  die  hex 
tni)tic  scene  had  closed,  having  rescued  his  mo- 
uarch  from  captivity,  and   thus   dimmed   die 
spl(»udour  of  victory  in  the  eyes  of  the  ood- 
qui^rt^nu  ho  )>anted  to  rejoin  Amudis,  and  eitho 
r«^H4«^  hor  from  peril,  or,  by  sharing  destruction 
with  hor»  disarm  it  of  half  its  terror.     His  heart 
hud  9uuk  within  him,  as  he  marked  the  rag^  and 
U\H:»n<H^  1^  the  Ethiopians  on  taking  the  city  of 
AuMUoiu  ntu)  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
|K\>  hri^Ut  ftowcr>  whose  fragrance  was  the  ban- 
s\Xk\'^\  k4'  \\h   hiHirt«  might  be  exposed,  before 
HHiiw  Huu^  should  rise  and  set,  to  the  career  of 
(knt  Htv^nu  which  was  sweeping  from  far  Meroe 
t\i  \\w  Wurth  Soii^ 

AU^mlKHl  iu  tht^o  reflections,  he  was  rapidly 
iKuH^Uiu^  tho  Ytirious  windings  of  Thebes,  when 
nuvUU'iily  two  men  itune  u[s  one  of  whom  in- 
«^4Uily  >itvuck  him  a  blow  which  deprived  him  of 
ii\u^i\S  w\\^\^  \m  rtHwering  his  faculties,  he  found 
hiiutti^lf  w  uUiu  the  same  building  in  which  he 

*  '{\w  KU-UUcrrnm^u  u»  hcr«  iiitf«nt«  which  forms  the  oor- 
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kftd  that  very  day  received  his  liberty  from'Sa- 
bako.  His  return  to  sensation  was  painful,  and 
he  almost  regretted  the  veil  of  oblivion,  when, 
on  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  dark  coun* 
tenance  of  Zarak  glaring  upon  him,  like  the 
beam  of  some  inauspicious  planet'*  Fear,  how- 
ever, was  a  stranger  to  the  breast  of  Ljibren,  and 
though  the  appearance  of  the  being  with  whom 
he  was  thus  confronted,  could  not  but  fill  him 
with  the  most  sinister  forebodings  he  resolved 
not  to  be  a  traitor  to  himself,  and  the  following 
dialogue  commenced: 

^^  What  chance  is  it  which  has  again  thrown 
us  together,  and  wherefore  art  thou  present  to 
behold  my  awakening  from  a  dlstempercHl  sleep?" 

^^  Dost  thou  address  me  thus?  Know  that 
thou  art  my  captive.*' 

*  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  greatly  distinguished  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  prosecuted  the  study  of  astronomy : 
like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  employed  this  science 
in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  (he  future ;  and  we  learn  from 
Diodorus,  that  they  imputed  a  malignant  influence  to  some 
pKni-ts  and  an  auspicious  one  to  others.  See  the  first  book  of 
that  historian. 
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**!%!*  ofrthre?  What  mefin  those  words? 
vker^  dtoHi»  is  the  decree  itt  Sabako?*' 

"^  Thtti  decvce  nas  Tarn,  since  he  could  not 
IkvAkUt  dfapoie  of  ny  prisoner." 

*^  And  whr,  dien,  didst  thou  not  assert  thy 
dwHi  bdatc  die  assembled  chiefe?  why  was  I 
■MKked  with  a  Wfoment  of  liberty?  Perfidioos 
rqptikv  I  peaetiate  and  scorn  diy  baseness;  thy 
Twr  si^t  is  contamination,  and  thy  form  is 
like  the  halelal  plant  which  exhales  the  breath 
of  poboB.  Bat  I  will  complain  to  Sabako,  and 
displaT  diy  injosdce  to  thy  coontrymen." 

"^  Threats  belong  not  to  slaves,  nor  words  of 
proirocalion  to  the  weak." 

Thus  speaking,  Zarak  stamped  on  the  ground^ 
and  the  attendants  already  mentioned  obeyed 
the  signal,  entered  the  apartment,  and  bounds' 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  unhappy  Labren.  Having  completed  their^ 
offioo  they  retired,  and  the  discourse  was  re- 
newed. 

••  Vain  boaster,  wilt  thou  still  brave  my  dis^ 
pleasure?     I  tell  thee  tliou  conteiidest  with  me 
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to  no  purpose,  thou  art  my  captiYe»  my  slave, 
and  I  command  thee  by  that  power  in  which 
Hiold  thy  destiny  to  reveal  first  the  secret  en- 
trances of  the  vast  temples  of  this  capital,  and 
secondly,  those  repositories  of  treasure  which 
thou  didst  mention  to-day  in  the  presence  of  my 
king." 

A  smile  of  ine&ble  contempt  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  Labreu  as  he  replied,  *^  Fool,  go 
to  the  wild  rock  and  bind,  if  thou  canst,  the 
mountain  torrent,  whose  course  can  form  a  deep 
valley  in  a  bed  of  flint ;  and  when  thou  hast 
controlled  its  stream  and  stilled  its  foaming  roar, 
know  that  a  still  greater  conquest  remains  for 
him  who  would  fetter  the  soul  of  Lalnren.  Were 
thy  voice  like  the  shout  of  a  thousand  armies, 
and  If  all  the  elements  waited  on  thy  will,  were 
thine  eyes  lightning  and  thy  breath  a  whirl- 
wind, I  tell  thee  thou  wouldst  command  in  vain : 
I  scorn  thy  fetters  even  while  they  restrain  my 
motions,  and  my  mind  yet  whispers  I  shall 
escape  from  thy  tyranny." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  (replied  Zarak,  in  a 
transport  of  fury  raising  his  spear;)  then  sud- 
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denly  checking  himself,  he  continued,  (his 
voice  agitated  with  the  vehemence  of  his 
passion,)  <'we  shall  soon  meet  again,  and  I 
counsel  thee  to  repent  of  thy  madness." 

Thus  saying,  he  withdrew,  and  ordering  the 
^apartment  to  be  guarded,  left  the  prisoner  to 
prepare  as  he  thought  fit  for  the  uncertain 
future.  The  building  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined had  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  priests, 
and  had  often  been  visited  in  happier  dajrs  by 
Labren,  who,  as  the  hours  rolled  heavily  along 
reflected  with  pain  on  the  vicissitudes  which  had 
thus  converted  a  mansion,  once  the  seat  of  jo)( 
and  elegant  hospitality,  into  a  dungeon.  Even^ 
ing  came  at  last,  and  Labren  (overcome  by  the 
struggle  he  had  been  forced  to  sustain)  sank 
into  a  short  and  disturbed  slumber :  but  the 
pencil  of  fancy  can  defy  the  limits  of  time  and 
space,  and  sketch  in  a  moment  a  complicated 
scene.  He  dreamt  that  he  stood  upon  a  pro- 
montory, surveying  the  interminable  plain  of 
ocean,  where  a  vessel  was  labouring  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm,  which  continually  increased  till  a 
prodigious  wave  broke  at  length  over  the  ship, 
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and  decided  at  once  the  victory  of  the  elements. 
Ev^ery  scream,  every  look  of  despair  was  dis- 
tinctly  represented  by  that  vision  of  agony,  until 
a  voice  more  piercing  than  the  rest,  which  thrilled 
every  nerve  and  defied  the  roaring  of  the  tem- 
pest, seemed  to  say,  ^^  Why  delays  my  Labren 
to  save  his  Amudis  ?"  He  could  scarcely  sup- 
port the  torture  of  that  moment,  yet  he  awoke 
not,  but  seemed  to  plunge  from  a  measureless 
height  into  the  waves,  and  to  swim  beyond  all 
expectation  amid  the  tempest  The  form  of 
Amudis  was  still  visible  on  a  fragment  of  the 
wreck.  Already  he  approached  her,  already 
grasped  the  hand  that  was  extended  for  aid, 
when  a  monster  arising  from  below  seemed  to 
drag  her  beneath  the  ocean ;  he  thought  that 
he  dived  with  her  and  engaged  in  mortal  con- 
flict with  the  apparition :  nature  could  endure 
no  more,  and  he  awoke  with  a  cold  sweat  upon 
his  forehead,  and  his  breast  convulsed  as  with 
the  last  sob  of  suffocation.  The  violence  of 
these  impressions  made  him  forget  his  present 
condition,  and  he  attempted  suddenly  to  rise, 
when     the    fetters   that    restrained    his   limbs. 
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WA  iIm^  diikiieas  of  night  which  had  now 
ciMKNi  in*  T^minded  him  he  was  a  captive, 
joid  made  him  recall  the  last  words  of  the  tyrant 
a  i^«  Ihhits  since.  The  dead  hour  of  midnight 
at  V^ncih  anired,  and  he  started  as  the  door  of 
h»  jcxjirnnont  <^ned«  when  Zarak  entered,  fol- 
M«y\i  l^y  the  two  attendants  bearing  a  light  and 
iW  UTnKle  apparatus  of  torture.  The  appear- 
asTKV  ot  his  ^nomv  confirmed  the  resolution  of 
I  jibevn^  a»d  invigorated  his  nerves  to  meet  the 
ciaiKV  «>t  ivTannv«  and  contend  to  the  last  with 
iW  dii&'^;no$  that  surrounded  him. 

^^S^^t\"  ^said  Zaiak«)  *^  hast  thou  repented 
H^f  ih\  iem<*rit\\  and  art  thou  ready  to  make  the 
dK^VYvries  I  donunut  ?  I  have  already  allowed 
i\^^  inuoh  time  tor  con^deration,  and  will  be 
itHvkf\{  no  lonj::^^r :  fire  and  steel  are  more  power- 
ful (HTx^luiiuv  than  words:  remember  it  is  the 
hour  of  \)aiknot^  over)-  mortal  eye  is  sealed  in 
*le^|K  thou  art  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  building, 
and  thv  sort^ams  would  not  startle  the  bat  that 
neatU^  upon  its  walls ;  nor  has  the  language  of 
ftupplioition  over  penetrated  my  heart :  resoliFe 
thyself,  then,  and  answer  me  speedily.'' 
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Seek  no  more  to  terrify  me,**  (rejoined  La- 
bren,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,)  **  death  and  pain 
are  phantoms  which  ahum  not  the  brave — the 
exhalations  of  a  moment,  which  cannot  tarnish 
the  brightness  of  glory ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  my 
comitry,  I  may  perhaps  desire  life, — unbind  me 
then,  and  give  me  a  draught  of  water,  for  I  swear 
to  thee  that  as  long  as  I  am  fettered,  though 
diou  shouldst  tear  me  as  the  vulture  rends  the 
carcase,  I  will  not  utter  a  single  word ;  and  I 
tell  thee,  moreover,  that  having  taken  no  food 
since  the  morning  of  yesterday,  I  can  speak  no 
more  if  denied  the  restorative  I  demand.    Com- 
ply with  me  then,  and  I  may  possibly  disclose 
some  of  those  vast  and  inconceivable  treasures, 
those  flashing  diamonds  and  masses  of  gold  which 
are  concealed  in  the   labyrinths  of  Egyptian 
ardiitecture." 

The  imagination  of  2ku*ak  was  dazzled  by 
the  picture  thus  presented  to  him ;  and  having 
scanned  for  an  instant  tlic  features  of  liis  cap- 
tive, and  read  the  firmness  they  displayed,  he 
ordered  the  attendants  to  bring  the  water  and 
to  unbind  his  hands  and  feet     Labrcn  on  liis 

VOL.  I.  s.  8.  D 
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pwt,  seemed  completely  exhausted,  and  bis  band 
appeared  to  tremble  as  be  raised  the  bowl  to 
kk  lips,  when  having  dnmk  a  small  part  of  the 
contents,  he  dashed  the  remainder  on  the  light, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  arrow,  exclaiming,  *^  Fool,  I  have 

fiuled  thee  again ;  follow  me  if  thou  wilt,  but  to 
no  purpoae.**  • 

The  large  and  intricate  mansion,  every  turn 
of  which  was  well  known  to  Labren,  required 
not  a  moment  to  traverse,  while  astonishment 
and  darkness  conspired  to  render  abortive  the 
efforts  of  Z^arak  for  pursuit,  and  the   former 
arriving  at  length  at  a  small  apartment,  forced 
lus  way  out  of  a  latticed  aperture,  and  felt  as  if 
risen  to  new  life  as  he  inhaled  the  pure  gale 
of  the  night     To  revenge  himself  as  fEur  as 
possible  on  the  tyrant  firom  whom  he  had  just 
escaped,  he  repaired  inmiediately  to  that  part  of 
Thebes  where  Sabako,  together  with  Us  prin- 
cipal officers,  had  taken  up  his  residence,  and 
though  it  was  only  one  hour  past  midnight,  he 
•uccceded  in  making  himself  heard  by  an  at- 
tendant, whom  he  informed  that  he  had  some- 
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thing  of  the  greatest  importance  to  communi- 
cate.    The  activity  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
was  not  confined  to  day,  for  he  constantly  main- 
tained that  since  the  tide  of  time  flows  on  alike 
in  light  and  darkness,  the  eye  of  a  prince '  should 
be  ready  to  unclose  and  read  with  diligence  the 
slightest  change  in  the  aspect  of  events.     But 
the  recency  of  his  Theban  conquest,  and  the 
variety  of  transactions  in  which  it  had  involved 
him,  had  increased  his  usual  vigilance,  and  he 
was  still  in  counsel  with  two  of  his  most  distin- 
guished warriors,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  the  stranger  whom  he  had  freed  from  cap- 
tivity desired  to  reveal  some  important  infor- 
mation.     The   individual  and   the   hour  were 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  Sabako ;  and  Labren  being  admitted  to  his 
presence  prostrated  himself,  exclaiming,  ^^Help, 
great  monarch,  save  me  from  violence.     Did 
not  those  lips  proclaim  my  freedom  but  yester- 


'  So  Homer  maket  the  delusive  dream  tent  bj  Jupiter  to 
Agamemnon  say  to  that  prince,  "  It  is  not  befitting  a  man  of 
counsel,  fiovXtifopov  av^f^a,  to  sleep  through  the  sweet  night." 
See  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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day ;  wherefore  then  was  I  seized  and  impri- 
soned? Why  are  the  words  of  Sabako  con- 
travened by  his  own  followers  ?" 

<*What  accents  are  these,"  (answered  the 
Prince,)  '<  what  Ethiopian  has  dared  to  dispute 
my  decree  ?  Speak  freely,  stranger,  for  I  boast 
myself  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate.'' 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  Labren  de- 
tailed every  circumstance  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  Zarak,  and  concluded  by  in- 
treating  that  he  might  be  provided  immediately 
with  a  boat,  in  order  to  pass  without  fEurther 
interruption  beyond  the  precincts  of  Thebes. 
Sabako  readily  promised  to  facilitate  his  depar- 
ture, for  notwithstanding  his  love  of  justice,  he 
was  anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
everything  like  dissension  between  himself  and 
2^ak,  whose  valour  had  performed  such  signal 
services  during  the  war;  and  he  therefore  judged 
it  best  to  remove  Labren  speedily,  that  circum- 
stances might  the  sooner  return  to  their  former 
state.  The  necessary  directions  were  accord- 
ingly issued,  and  when  day  broke  the  follower 
of  Anysis  had  passed  the  most  northern  suburb 
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of  the  city  of  Ammoiu  In  the  meantime  Zank 
had  with  difficulty  controlled  hiii  rage  by  the 
dictates  of  reason.  He  had  endured  the  de- 
fiance, and  had  been  circumvented  by  the  arti- 
fice of  one  whom  he  despised ;  and  when  he  next 
encountered  his  companions  in  arms,  he  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  object  of  considerable 
merriment  It  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
the  cause  of  this  hilarity  at  his  expense,  and  he 
was  stung  almost  to  madness  when  he  heard  of 
the  disclosure  made  by  Labren.  The  influence, 
however,  of  the  former  was  great ;  and  Sabako, 
satisfied  with  having  protected  the  weaker  party, 
affected  to  listen  with  complacency  to  the  de- 
claration of  Zarak,  who  pretended  that  it  was 
solely  from  the  wish  of  furthering  the  designs 
of  his  king,  he  had  endeavoured  to  extort  from 
his  captive  the  important  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  possessed.  The  other  warriors  could  not 
but  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  their  monarch, 
and  all  things  seemed  restored  to  tranquillity, 
whilst  Zarak  inwardly  vowed  to  pursue  with  eter- 
nal vengeance  the  being  who  had  thus  repeat- 
edly mocked  his  efforts,  and  eclipsed  his  genius. 
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Daring  these  transactions,   Anysis  had  es- 
caped  to    the  fens,  and  if  that  wild  region 
was  destitute  of  the  splendour  of  an  imperial 
capital,  if  waving  reeds  and  expanded  sheets 
of  water  were  less  attractive  than  towering  obe- 
lisks and  the  lovely  plains   of  Memphis,  the 
former   at  least  promised  security,  which  the 
latter  denied ;  and  as  tiie  ruler  of  Eg^t  looked 
forth  from  this  impregnable  fortress  of  nature, 
whose  centinel  was  the  screaming  waterfowl,  he 
forgot,  as  he  reflected  on  his  present  safety,  to 
sigh  for  departed  greatness.   But  tiiough  Anysis 
thus  yielded  for  the  present  to  tiie  force  of  the 
invader,  he  yet  nourished  secret  hopes  of  ven- 
geance, which  were  greatiy  fomented  by  tiie 
priests,  who  availed  themselves  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  many  subterranean  excavations  in 
Egypt  to  keep  open  a  constant  line  of  conmiu- 
nication  between  Thebes  and  tiie  marshes.     It 
was  represented  to  the  monarch  that  tiie  city  of 
Ammon  might  be  retaken,  by  introducing  some 
troops  into  tiie  great  temple  of  Kamac  tiirough 
a  secret  ingress,  who,  by  sallying  out  at  mid- 
night, might  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevail; 
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all  whidi  ai^[>e«red  attainable,  as  Sabako  had 
not  offered  any  riolatian  to  the  sacred  edifices. 
This  impcntant  enterpriie  was  intrusted  to  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  Mapres,  goiremor  of 
Memphis^  who  was  directed  to  march  with  an 
army  into  Upper  Egypt,  draw  the  enemy  if 
possible  oat  of  the  Theban  capital,  and  engage 
their  attention,  without  risking  a  decisive  battle ; 
and  that  in  the  meantime  the  last-mentioned 
officer,  together  with  a  thousand  warriors,  should 
be  guided  by  the  priests  into  the  temple  of  Kar* 
nac  Mapres  entered  with  zeal  into  the  project, 
and  having  collected  an  army,  partly  out  of  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  the  marshes,  and  partly 
from  those  who  escaped  horn  the  former  field, 
he  left  Memphis,  having  prepared  his  troops  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  enable  them  to  march 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  approach  of  the 
Egyptians  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarch,  who  having  by  this  time 
received  reinforcements  from  his  own  country, 
resolved  to  march  for  Memphis,  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient garrison  under  the  command  of  Zarak  for 
the  protection   of   Thebes.      The  appearance, 
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however,  of  Mapr«s,  changed  the  design 
Sabako,  and  Le  now  appoioted,  (as  his  com- 
bined power  was  considerable,)  that  one  division 
should  carry  the  war  to  Memphis,  whilst  another 
should  engage  the  Egyptian  army.  In  order  to 
give  greater  effect  to  this  plan,  it  was  further 
determined  that  the  troops  destined  to  act  in 
the  north  should  proceed  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile,  to  avoid  all  interruption  itom  Ma- 
pres,  who  occupied  the  opposite  banlt  of  the 
river.  The  last^mentioned  detachment  of  the 
Ethiopians  was  commanded  by  one  of  tlie  bravest 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  king,  aided  by  Zarak, 
led  forth  the  other  division  against  the  Egyp- 
tians. Mapres,  however,  adhered  too  closely 
to  the  directions  he  had  received,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  bis  own  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
war,  to  risk  a  general  engagement ;  he  had  fo^ 
tUied  a  camp  iii  a  strong  position,  and  he  retired 
within  the  rampart  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  day  was  not  more  than  half 
spent  when  the  armies  came  in  sight,  and  the 
Ethiopians  felt  the  greatest  impatience  when 
they  perceived  the    battle   must   be    forborne. 
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They  were  even  desirous  of  assaulting  the  h 
tile  camp;  bat  Sabako,  who  observed  the  strength 
of  the  post,  judged  it  best  at  least  to  defer  the 
attack  till  the  following  day,  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  retreat  appeared  premeditated. 
Zarak  had  been  amongst  the  most  ardent  for 
storming  the  encampment,  and  his  restless  spirit 
could  ill  acquiesce  in  the  cautious  resolution  of 
his  monarcL  Unable  to  remain  inactive,  he 
separated  himself  as  night  approached  from  his 
companions,  and  rode  off  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  observe  more  closely  the  nature 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
calmness  of  the  hour  might  have  softened  a  less 
turbid  breast  into  its  own  tranquillity,  but  the 
thirst  for  adventure  and  the  wish  to  distinguish 
himself  above  the  other  warriors,  wrought  in- 
cessantly on  the  fiery  nature  of  Zarak,  which 
was  moreover  greatly  agitated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Labren.  He  accordingly  pursued 
his  course  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  of  ideal  strife,  forgetful  of  the  object  in 
pursuit  of  which  he  had  left  his  camp,  and  reck- 
less what  direction  he  was  taking.    But  the  light 
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bark  that  has  been  abandoned  to  the  uncertain 
breath  of  heaven,  may  sometimes  readi  an  im- 
portant point,  no  less  than  the  vessel  the  course 
of  which  has  been  planned  by  consideration  and 
conducted  by  science,  and  there  are  moments 
in  our  existence  in  which,  overpowered  by  some 
strong  principle,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
stream  of  events,  and  lose  in  apathy  the  con- 
viction of  our  freedom,  but  which  are  neverthe- 
less the  preludes  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  thus  that  Zarak  traversed  the  western 
Thebaid,  his  mind  distracted  and  eager  for  ex- 
citement, till  he  approached  the  Lybian  chain  of 
mountains,  two  hours  after  nightfall,  and  having 
penetrated  a  little  way  into  a  defile,  he  was^  sur- 
veying the  peculiar  wildness  of  the  spot,  when 
suddenly  he  saw  torches  at  a  distance,  and  soon 
after  two  figures  appeared.  As  they  came  near, 
he  perceived  them  to  be  in  deep  conference,  and 
he  immediately  guessed,  by  their  dress*,  that 


*  The  drew  of  the  Egyptian  priests  was  peculiar,  as  weD  as 
the  mode  of  life  of  that  order;  they  wore  onjy  linen  garments. 
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diey  were  prietts,  wlio  by  the  earnettnew  of 
their  nmnner  (enoonatered  at  they  were  at  toch 
an  hour  and  in  toch  a  spot)  instantly  raised  his 
eurioeity  to  the  highest  pitcL  A  fragment  of 
rock  secnred  him  from  observation,  and  he  list- 
ened with  breathless  attention  to  their  discourse, 
wfaidi,  however,  from  his  very  slight  knowledge 
of  their  langai^;e,  was  almost  entirely  unintel- 
ligible.  Yet  he  heard  them  pronounce  with 
vehemence  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sabako  and  the  Egyptian  king,  and  the  in- 
terest he  already  felt  was  changed  into  painful 
anxiety,  when  one  of  them  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  seemed  thus  to  unclose  a  subterra- 
neous passage.  Both  now  appeared  to  listen 
with  intense  eagerness,  moving  their  torches  at 
the  same  time  in  every  direction,  as  if  desiring 
to  pierce  as  &r  as  possible  the  obscurity  of  night, 
when,  after  some  fSeu-ther  conversation,  they  de- 
scended into  the  opening. 

Zarak  followed  the  receding  light  as  long  as 
it  was  possible,  but  they  were  soon  lost  in  dark- 

nor  any  sandals,  except  such  as  were  made  of  the  plant  byblu^. 
See  Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chapter  37. 
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ness,  and  he  quitted,  almost  involuntarily,  the 
station  he  had  hitherto  occupied,  and  approached 
the  mouth  of  the  passage,  from  whence  he  again 
caught  sight  of  the  torches,  and  could  even  hear 
the  voices  of  their  bearers,  though  evidently  at 
some  distance. 

Goaded  on  by  insatiable  curiosity  he  entered 
the  excavation,  and  followed  some  paces,  fearing 
every  moment  lest  the  sound  of  his  breath  or 
his  footstep  (which  was  magnified  by  the  echo 
of  that  lonely  cavern)  should  betray  him  to  those 
who  had  entered  it  before  him. 

More  than  once  the  beings  whom  he  was  pur- 
suing stopped,  and  seemed,  by  the  agitation  and 
emphasis  of  their  voices,  to  suspect  some  intru- 
sion, but  his  surmise  was  fiedse,  or  their  suspicion 
was  dissipated,  for  they  slowly  continued  their 
course,  and  the  Ethiopian  was  considering  where 
this  would  end,  when  the  noise  of  several  other 
footsteps  was  heard  on  the  outside  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  sight  of  more  lights  approaching 
the   entrance,  made   him  regret   the   temerity 
which  had  placed  him  in  so  perilous  a  situation. 
For  an  instant  he  thought  of  rushing  to  the 
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egress  whilst  it  was  yet  free,  bat  he  feared 
that  the  glare  would  discover  him,  and  hesi- 
tated concerning  the  attempt,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers  rendered  it  impracticable.  He 
now  prepared  his  spear  as  for  his  last  conflict, 
nor  could  even  the  promise  of  the  seer  of  Meroe 
afford  the  shadow  of  hope  that  be  would  prevail 
in  this  extreme  danger,  for,  as  if  to  increase  the 
terror  of  his  situation,  they  who  bad  as  yet  pre- 
ceded him,  appeared  to  have  beard  the  tread  of 
the  new  comers,  as  they  first  stopped,  and  then 
came  directly  towards  the  Ethiopian.  At  this 
moment,  the  latter  happening  to  deviate  from  a 
straight  line,  accidentally  put  his  foot  into  a 
fissure,  so  as  to  endanger  his  falling,  and,  on 
looking  down,  discovered  that  the  rock  on  the 
right  had  been  separated,  either  by  chance  or 
design,  as  if  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy.  He 
had  little  expectation  that  this  niche  would 
afford  him  concealment,  but  he  despaired  of  life 
if  he  remained  where  he  was;  he  therefore 
placed  himself  in  the  aperture,  within  which, 
on  trial,  he  fonnd  another  recess,  and  had 
scarcely  availed  himself  of  this  discovery,  when 


%hto  w€fe  niemkltd,  wad  it 
cHBHidaaUe  body  of  Egyplaais 
He  skaUered  wkk  draid  Oft  tbe 

M  —plingi  and  tlie 
«Hi  eaqpeded  that 
ke  Aiiciisiiely  paaoed  tlie 
Ubio  ike  rest,  and  force 
a>  o— Meace  a  atiaggfe^  ike  iasoe  of  wkidi 
coaM  atfC  ke  dwdbrfaL 

F<ar  and  kepe  lapidhr  dased.  eadi  otker 
tkioi^k  kb  bqso»>  till  ike  last  of  die  train  was 
kerond  kb  letreat,  wken  ke  began  to  breathe 
aote  6eehr«  and  as  soon  as  ke  tkon^t  they  kad 
gained  a  sufficient  <&tance,  ke  ventnred  to  leare 
tke  recess  v>^  ^>>g^^  sought  die  entrance  of 
tke  passage.  Tke  padi  was  straight  and  regokur, 
and  he  retraced  his  steps  without  difficulty;  but 
die  fiuiUty  widi  whidi  he  readied  the  opening 
was  vain,  and  the  anddpadon  erf*  escape  dmnged 
into  the  darkest  despondency,  when,  on  arriving 
at  the  egress,  he  found  it  dosed. 

His  situadon  was  now  firightfiil,  and  in  the 
first  ebuUidon  of  his  feeling,  he  pushed  and 
stamped  against  the  smooth  rock,  till  the  hollow 
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rererbeiation  remiiided  him  of  all  the  cvcuni- 
stances  by  which  he  wm  funroundedf  and  he 
started  aa  he  remembered  that  stillnem  alone 
could  preserre  him  for  a  single  instant    It  waa^ 
howerer,  necessary  to  adopt  some  resolntioii» 
and  after  the  various  dangers  that  encompassed 
him  had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in 
qnidi  and  painful  succession,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  only  two  alternatives  left  him*  namely* 
either  to  remain  in  his  former  place  of  conreaU 
ment  on  the  chance  that  some  one  mi^^t  again 
ondose  the  passage,  or  to  pursue  those  who  were 
DOW  passing  through  it,  and  if  possible  escqie 
with  them  at  the  other  end.     But  he  shrank 
with  horror  at  the  tremendous  haiard  to  which 
the  former  plan  would  expose  him,  and  aban* 
dhmed  the  idea  of  abiding  in  those  daric  and  nn* 
known  solitudes,  which  might  remain  unvisited 
by  any  human  foot  till  the  extreme  throb,  and 
the  last  scream  of  agony,  when  the  gannt  image 
of  fiunine  should  convert  that  lonely  retreat  into 
a  sepulchre.     Nor  were  the  terrors  that  infested 
the  latter  course  scarcely  less  appalling ;  he  was 
about  to  traverse  a  path,  the  termination  of  which 
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was  involTed  in  obscurity,  and  to  follow  a  num- 
ber of  anned  men,  whom  he  could  not  but  r^;ard 
as  hostile,  and  who,   if  they  should  discover, 
would  instantly  doom  to  destruction  one  who  had, 
however  involuntarily,    tracked  them  through 
a  course  which  they  had  evidently  intended  to 
keep  secret      But  the  courage  of  Zarak  was 
active    rather  than  passive,  and  he  preferred 
peril  coupled  with  excitement,  and  a  death  in 
arms,   to  the  chance  of  a  lingering    destruc- 
tion that  steals   upon  its  victim  with  a  slow 
but  regular  pace,  alike  resistless  to  the  cowardly 
and  the  brave.     There  was,  moreover,  an  unde- 
fined suspicion  that  the  troops  whose  movements 
were  thus  secluded  from  observation,  were  des- 
tined in  some  signal  manner  to  annoy  his  coun- 
trymen, and  calling  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
sooth-sayer  of  Meroe,   he  resolved  to  pursue 
those  visiters  of  darkness,  and  if  possible  ascer- 
tain, and  even  ruin  their  design.     Urged   by 
these  considerations,  he  again  began  to  traverse 
the  passage  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  which 
now  glimmered  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  and 
he  therefore  hastened  forward,  apprehensive  that 
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aome  mdden  turn  miglit  oonoetl  it  altog«Clier. 
As  he  proceeded^  the  necenty  of  keeping  new 
his  nnknown  guides  was  dearly  manifested ;  for 
after  some  time,  the  path,  which  was  at  first 
straight,  occasionally  dirided  into  branches,  so 
that  here  and  there  hanng  lost  sight  of  the 
tordiea,  he  woold  infidlibly  hare  missed  hb  way, 
if  he  had  been  too  fiur  off  to  catdi  the  sound  of 
the  fiMHsteps.  Yet  prodence,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  that  he  should  keep  as  mudi  as  pos- 
nUe  behind  the  troop,  a  measure  whidi  he  strictly 
obsenred,  till  at  length  the  ezcaration  became 
so  circuitous  as  to  oblige  him  to  increase  his 
qieed,  and  draw  so  near  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
aiit  that  if  the  hindermost  of  the  train  had 
trerted  his  head,  he  could  hardly  have  missed 
seeing  the  Ethiopian.  Fortunately  for  the  lat- 
ter, the  Egyptians,  who  were  no  other  than  the 
force  selected  by  Mapres  for  the  attadc  of 
Thebes,  passed  through  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  temple  of  Kamar,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  their  motions  were 
obsenred  by  any  one  except  the  priest  who  bad 
led  them  thither,  and  they  therefore  continued 
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their  course  without  intermiBsion,  only  anxioHa 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  passage.     Zarak  knew 
not  how  long  he  had  been  travelling  in  tliis  man- 
ner,  when  those  before  him  suddenly  stopped, 
and  were  almost  immediately  again  in  motion,  as 
if  they  had  only  waited  for  the  opening  of  some 
door,  and  in  a  short  time  their  tread  uo  longer  j 
gave  the  hollow  sound  of  the  cavern,  which  made 
the  Ethiopian  suspect  they  had  at  length  reached 
the  outlet  of  the  passage.     Nor   was  he  mis- 
taken, for  on  advanring  a  little  farther,  he  en"  i 
countered  a  board,  which  he  cautiously  pushed  J 
aside,  and  on  emerging,  found  himself  in  a  r 
cess  betu'ecn  two   columns,  behind  one  of  the  J 
vast  pylones '  which  form  so  striking  a  cliarac*  ] 
teristic  of  the  wonderful  edifice  of  Karnac.      It  | 
was  now  that  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  A 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  at  the  same  tim6  I 
that  he  guessed  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians  tA  ' 

'  The  BtupenJoua  works  called  pylon's  were  Binall  truncated 
pfratnida,  iwo  of  Hliich  wore  orteti  placed,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ample  gateways  leading  lo  the  temples,  and  other  pub- 
lic enclosures,  and  Bpccimeiii  of  iheav  are  i 
the  ruim  of  tlie  great  tcmpPe  of  Karaac 
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attack  Thebes  that  very  night ;  for  haring  again 
retreated  within  the  passage,  and  holding  the 
door  above  alluded  to  a  little  open,  he  perceived 
by  the  light  of  several  torches,  the  whole  of  the 
forces  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  priests. 
They  stood  armed  and  marshalled  in  the  spa- 
cious and  lofty  saloon  before  him ;  not  a  weapon 
dashed,  not  a  word  was  uttered  throughout  that 
numerous  assembly,  whilst  one  of  the  priests 
seemed  to  pronounce  a  short  but  emphatic  prayer 
to  some  divinity ;  after  this  they  were  again  in 
motion,  and  Zarak  presently  saw  one  of  the  huge 
bronze  gates '  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
stupendous  &bric  unfold,  whence  the  Egyptians 
began  to  issue  into  the  city. 

This  was  the  moment  expected  by  the  Ethio- 
pian, who  rushing  ft-om  his  hiding-place,  and 
striking  his  spear  against  his  club,  exclaimed  in 
Egyptian, 

"  You  are  discovered ;  Zarak  has  traced  you." 
Then  raising  his  voice  to  its  full  pitch,  he  ut- 

*  It  is  f^aid  that  the  vast  ^tcs  leading  into  the  great 
temple  of  Kamac  were  entirely  of  bronze.  Sec  the  authority 
aboTe  quoted. 
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tered  the  tremendous  battle-cry,  <<  Sabako  the 
invincible  !** 

No  language  can  paint  the  panic  that  now 
ensued  among  the  Egyptians ;  some  abandoned 
their  arms,  and  running  instantly  down  to  the 
river,  threw  themselves  in,  with  the  intention  of 
swimming  to  the  other  side;  others  fled  here 
and  there  through  Thebes,  and  not  more  than 
two    hundred    remained    near    the    person  of 
Mapres.    That  officer  formed  his  small  but  de- 
termined band  into  a  square  without  the  edifice, 
while  Zarak,  fearing  his  stratagem  might  be  dis- 
covered, hastened  to  escape  before  the  temple 
should  be  closed.     He  next  flew  to  alarm  the 
garrison,  during  which  time  Mapres,  seeing  no 
enemy,  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  build- 
ing from  which  he  had  just  sallied.     The  project 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  he  could  have  adopted, 
but  he  found  it  impracticable ;  for  the  priests, 
observing  the  flight  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fearing  the  violation  of  the  sacred  precinct,  left 
the  concealment  to  which  they  had  at  first  hur- 
ried, and  fastened  the  gates  within  immediately 
after  the  escape  of  Zarak.     The  latter  Ethio- 
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piansuminoDed  not  his  countrymen  in  vain;  they 
were  instantly   in  arms,  and  the  governor  of 
Memphis  was  still  unresolved  as  to  how  he  should 
next  proceed,  when  the  appearance  of  the  skin- 
dad  warriors  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  resistance,  or  prompt  submission.     Be- 
tween these  alternatives  the  brave  have  never 
hesitated ;  and  the  southern  invaders  were  taught 
in  a  furious  engagement  to  rejoice  that  the  va- 
lour and  conduct  of  Mapres  were  supported  by 
a  force  greatly  inferior  to  their  own.     All  the 
Egyptians  were  at  length  slain  or  taken ;  and 
Zarak,  whose  boldness  and  dexterity  had  given 
so  glorious  an  event  to  the  most  singular  and 
perilous  of  adventures,  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  Sabako  and  the  whole  camp  as  the 
preserver  of  Thebes,  and  the  bravest  and  most 
fortunate  of  men.     Among  the  captives,  was  the 
governor  of  Memphis;  and   this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  their  scheme 
for  re-taking  the  city  of  Ammon  had  been  baf- 
fled, broke  the  spirit,  and  dissolved  the  counsels 
of  the  Egyptian  array,  so  that,  abandon ing  all 
hope  of  contending  with  the  enemy  in  the  open 
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sdendy  denred   to   aeoomptny  her;  fbr  the 

■cmory  of  Zuak  inceanntly  haunted  his  breaet» 

and  the  dark  icenes  of  the  past,  which  were  coo- 

nected  with  that  chie(  made  Labren  invdan* 

tvily  rq;ard  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  his  destiny. 

But  the  imperative  call  of  duty  summoned  him 

to  the  marsheSy  to  which  region  he  was  deputed 

to  convey  as  mudi  treasure  and  stores  as  pos- 

able,  since  it  was  universally  antidpafeed  that 

Memphis  could  not  long  hold  out  against  the 

cffsrts  of  Sabako.    But  thongh  the  lovers  heu- 

dted  not  to  obey  the  summons  of  patriotiun  and 

ilial  affection,  they  could  not  but  look  forward 

wHh  the  liveliest  grief  to  the  hour  of  sepa- 

ndon,  rendered  doubly  piunful  by  the  troubles 

and  convulsions  of  their  country. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  leave  the  dty  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  moment  so  much  dreaded 
already  approached,  when  Labren  sought  the 
mansion  of  Mapres,  eager  to  consecrate  the  last 
fleedng  instant  to  the  bright  star  that  illumi- 
nated his  breast,  before  it  sank,  at  least  for  a 
time,  below  hb  horizon. 
The  abode  of  the  governor  occupied  a  rising 
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ground  in  the  south  quarter  of  Memphis;  it 
was  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  and  ren- 
dered both  by  art  and  nature  a  small  citadeL 
Labren  found  Amudis  alone,  and  walking  on  a 
high  terrace,  whence  the  eye  might  behold  on 
one  side  the  majestic  Nile,  and  on  the  other, 
that  £Bur-stretching  and  verdant  plain,  which 
formed  the  bright  theme,  and  sustained  the  hopes 
of  the  initiated  \ 

The  lovers  passed  some  moments  in  silence, 
though  their  eyes  poured  forth  a  mysterious  and 
rapturous  language.     Each  strove  alternately  to 

*  Diodorus  in  his  first  book  draws  a  very  minute  parallel 
between  the  mythology  of  Orpheus,  respecting  a  future  state, 
and  the  Egyptian  rites  regarding  the  dead,  and  says  that  the 
idea  of  the  elysian  fields  was  taken  firom  a  delicious  plain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^lemphis,  containing  the  tombs 
of  that  capital ;  he  then  alludes  to  the  judgment  of  the  dead, 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  favourable  sentence, 
before  the  body  of  an  Egyptian  could  be  ferried  over  a  cer- 
tain lake,  called  Acherusia,  when  it  might  be  deposited  in  one 
of  the  sepulchres  already  mentioned,  and  he  thus  points  out  a 
very  clear  resemblance  between  this  plain  of  Memphis,  and  the 
fields  of  the  blessed  after  death,  so  much  celebrated  in  Grecian 
poetry,  into  which  none  were  admitted  who  could  not  obtain 
a  favourable  sentence  at  the  infernal  judgment  The  Sicilian 
goes  on  to  show  how  every  particular  of  a  supposed  descent  to 
the  elysian  fields  corresponded  with  these  meadows  of  Memphis. 
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ipeak,  and  each  oonfened  by  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted ngli)  that  the  tongue  cannot  interpret 
the  feelings  of  the  soul,  which  would  expand  an 
lioar  into  an  age,  and  express  in  a  few  short 
wonb  the  yastness  of  unbounded  affection.  La- 
bren  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  and  said,  (as  he  gently  pressed  Amudis 
closely  to  his  side,)  **  Wherefore  do  we  thus 
mffer  the  precious  hours  to  escape  us?  the  swol- 
len torrent  which  has  overpowered  every  obsta- 
de  delays  not  to  rush  from  the  mountain,  and 
the  stream  that  labours  to  escape  from  the  bosom 
of  earth,  having  at  length  overcome  all  resist- 
aDce,  pauses  not  to  spring  forth  into  the  region 
of  day.  It  is  the  river  of  thought  alone  which 
at  once  strives  to  pour  itself  into  another's  breast 
sad  creates  a  barrier  to  its  own  career.  Before 
yonder  sun  shall  set,  our  last  words  will  have 
been  spoken,  and  we  shall  both  be  floating  on 
the  dark  and  uncertain  tide  of  the  future ;  the 
present  alone  is  ours ;  we  yet  walk  together  on 
the  shore  of  an  unknown  gulph ;  let  us  then, 
my  Amudi-s,  snatch  the  flowers  which  ^ow  on 
its  brink,  even  though  their  colours  are  saddened 
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•^Y«ar  awJtw   kt  Ldbren,   are    sweet  and 

■ever,  rrplain  tlie  qaestion 
;  and  say  why  it  k  diat  the 
rWn  Mil  Tiofent,  strides  in 
iW  eadet  ef  ha^iuige ;  and  why  when 
we  net  «aicieli  a  if  fnt  snee,  I  eould  <«ly 
laik  en  yes  in  iHmfe,  Yes»  my  Labrad,  thb 
heart  Sriu  and  panted  to  express  its  affectioiiy 
yet  it  riPiiiniFd  Bate,  becaiwe  a  thousand  w<mb 
weaU  iMt  even  fiuattr  echo  the  intenaeness  <rf 


«  LowelT  AmndKs''  (he  replied,)  <<howexqiii- 
sitew  how  real  is  die  caase  yon  allege  !  O  diat 
the  great  HcisaLS  ^"^  first  fbrmed  the  three- 
stringed  lyie^  whose  soal  first  drank  die  primeval 
musie  of  natures  and  who  taught  mortals  the 
tripW  strain  canght  from  the  rolling  seascms ' — 


«  Amc«ipt  ^  mvtaAi  «!»■  the  uMaenC  EcQrptiAiiB  had 
4(itMd  w«»  Henws,  vi»  P^ntly  benefited  liii  country  liy  the 
xYTMtilitv  <>f  his  talent.  He  k  said  to  bave  indented  the 
tKree-«triQ|red  hre.  makuB|(  the  |Mtch  of  cndi  string  cotns- 
|kond  to  ^  doee  grent  dirisiona  of  the  irasiiia.  niMdj,  cold. 
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0  that  he  had  difloorered  a  fourth  chord  who§e 
foond  might  respond  to  the  thrill  of  affection, 
and  give  a  tongue  to  the  wildest  and  sweetest 
thoughts;  then  would  I  play  for  ever  on  this 
string  to  Amudis,  and  its  vibrations  sweeping 
through  the  mazes  of  the  mental  labyrinth,  should 
declare  how  deeply  Labren  loves  the  daughter 
of  Mapres.** 

**I  need  no  such  token,"  (she  rejoined,)  **for 
the  sentiments  of  a  soul  like  your's  must  be 
apparent  in  every  word  and  every  glance,  even 
as  the  fragrance  of  flowers  reveals  those  gentle 
children  of  spring,  though  hidden  in  the  most 
impervious  shades.  But  tell  me,  my  Labren, 
what  is  it  you  promised  yesterday  to  impart  to 
me  before  quitting  Memphis  ?  it  seemed  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  your  spirit ;  do  not,  I  intreat  you, 
deny  me  the  happiness  of  sharing  the  burden, 
nnce  the  eye  of  true  affection  should  pierce  even 
the  sacred  veil  that  is  drawn  over  the  anguish 
of  the  heart" 


which  was  represented  by  the  haw  string,  extreme  heat  by  th«' 
sharpest,  and  the  temperate  by  tbe  intermediate  one.  Sc«' 
the  first  Book  of  Diodorus. 
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'<  It  is  well,  beloved  Amndis,''  (said  the  Ethio- 
pian,) **the  day  wanes,  and  a  thousand  things 
remain  unsaid.  Know  then,  there  is  a  serpent 
in  the  camp  of  Sabako,  whose  coil  was  once 
around  me,  and  whose  memory  still  robs  me  of 
peace.  I  speak  of  Zarak,  the  fiercest  of  our 
invaders.** 

"Of  Zarak,**  (interropted  Amudis,)  ''of  him 
who  stretched  the  great  Phalaros  in  death  ?** 

'*  I  mean  the  same,  and  of  him  I  charge  you 

to  beware,  and  above  all  never  to  give  him  the 

slightest  intimation  of  the  tie  by  which  you  are 

bound  to  me ;  I  have  repeatedly  provoked  and 

foiled  his  malice,  and  should  he  only  suspect 

that  there  is  a  link  between  me  and  you,  he 

would  employ  all  his  subtUty  to  obtain  a  fuU 

i^vengre.       I    would    I    could    accompany    you 

8outh>.Tirds,  that    I  might   protect  your  every 

movement;    yet    remember    my    caution,     and 

^y    the    immortal    powers   defend    you    from 

>«J-^y!     Sabako  is  just,  and  I  doubt  not  Ma- 

Pres  will  soon  be  restored  to  your  arms;  and 

Hanng  thus  effected  your  object,  let  not   the 

"^ost  pressing  invitations  of  the  Ethiopian 
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oarch  detain  yoo  for  a  moment  in  his  camp. 
Do  not  forget  my  words,  for  they  are  dictated 
by  a  dread  which  makes  my  heart  sink ;  fly  in- 
ftantly  from  the  vicinity  of  Zarak,  and  seek  as 
soon  as  possible  the  refuge  of  the  marshes.  I 
ibdl  speedily  be  able  to  revisit  Memphis,  but 
yon  may  perhaps  reach  the  fens  before  that 
period.  Once  more  I  counsel  you, — ^be  watchful 
during  your  stay,  and  swift  in  your  flight  from 
die  encampment  of  the  invaders, — happiness  and 
misery  hang  on  this  injunction." 

^  Your  speech  alarms  me,'^  (replied  Amudis,) 
^^and  I  will  adhere  closely  to  your  directions; 
let  me,  however,  hope  your  fears  have  exagge- 
rated the  danger." 

"Alas!"  (said  Labren,)  "  I  have  not  even  de- 
picted the  peril  in  colours  sufficiently  dark.  Do 
not,  my  Amudis,  if  you  love  me,  confide  in  any 
one  whom  you  will  meet.     Promise  me  this." 

"Most  willingly,  with  the  exception  of  my 
fiuher.  But  why  are  you  thus  agitated  ?  aiii 
you  for  a  moment  doubt  my  constancy  ?" 

"  Think  not  that  I  could  so  far  outrage  the 
daughter    of  Mapres;    but  you  know   not    the 
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malignity  of  Zarak,  whose   image   shakes  my 
inmost  bosom ;  you  know  not,  you  cannot  know." 

Here  his  voice  became  inaudible,  and  his 
breast  seemed  labouring  with  some  ghastly  ter- 
ror. 

^^  What  tremendous  secret  is  this,  wherefore 
are  you  pale,  and  why  do  your  eyes  stare  thus 
wildly  ?  You  are  ill,"  (she  continued,  pressing 
his  hand  to  her  heart,)  *^  I  meant  not  to  slight 
your  counsel.  Speak,  I  conjure  you,  if  but  one 
word  of  consolation  or  despair." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  gentle,  my  lovely  Amndis. 
I  was  indeed  tormented  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future ;  but  we  will  talk  no  more  of  this,  nor 
sadden  the  present  hour  by  the  contemplation 
of  imaginary  woe." 

With  these  words  Labren  by  a  sudden  effort 
recovered  himself,  and  strove  to  infuse  serenity 
into  his  discourse.  It  was  the  recollection  of 
his  unhappy  dream  whilst  languishing  beneath 
the  tyraimy  of  Zarak,  which  (now  that  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  separation  from  her  who  was 
the  centre  of  every  thought)  had  convulsed  his 
spirit  and  chased  the  colour  from  his  fece.     But 
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the  soft  accents  ci  Amiidb  recalled  him  to  tran- 
quillity, aa  a  gentle  breeze  smooths  the  turbid 
ocean;  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  wan- 
dered together  over  the  lotas*bearing  plain  that 
stretched  away  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  the 
darker  clouds  were  banished  Arom  the  minds 
of  eadi,  and  whilst  their  lips  whispered  sweet 
aasnrances  of  affection,  their  hearts  yielded  to 
the  magic  of  that  moment,  till  the  calmness  that 
was  at  first  affected,  became  real.  But  the 
career  of  time  is  alike  regardless  of  smiles  and 
tears,  and  the  declining  sun  warned  Labren  and 
the  daughter  of  Mapres  that  the  wel£Eure  of  a 
monarch  and  a  &ther  demanded  their  imme- 
diate separation.  They  accordingly  sought  the 
river,  together  with  the  consort  of  Mapres,  and 
as  they  strained  each  other  in  a  last  embrace, 
whilst  the  lengthened  sigh  breathed  a  farewell, 
not  of  th«  tongue  but  of  the  heart,  the  Ethio- 
pian said,  in  a  deeply  emphatic  tone, 

"  Be  comforted,  my  Amudis,  and  remember 
that  distance  can  but  half  divide  us,  since  the 
union  of  thought  is  ours." 

And  having  received  in  a  thrilling  pressure 
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of  his  hand  her  acquiescence  in  this  sentiment, 
they  committed  themselves  to  their  respective 
barks,  and  quitted  Memphis  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Their  eyes  were  mutually  reverted  as 
long  as  they  could  hold  communication;  and 
even  when  the  last  dark  shadow  had  melted  into 
distance,  and  when  not  a  single  agitation  in  the 
stream  revealed  the  course  of  either,  they  still 
gazed  on  the  vacant  space,  as  if  a  bright  form 
visible  to  themselves  alone  stood  between  earth 
and  sky ;  or  as  if  the  object  of  their  fond  soli- 
citude lay  entombed  beneath  the  wave.  The 
sun  set  and  rose,  and  on  the  second  day  of  their 
voyage  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Mapres  ap- 
proached the  camp  of  Sabako,  who  had  advanced 
thus  far  on  his  march  northwards,  and  had  now 
only  paused  to  take  possession  of  a  city  which 
had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  fears  for  the 
governor  of  Memphis,  though  natural^  were  un- 
founded, for  since  his  capture  he  had  been  in- 
variably treated  by  the  Ethiopian  monarch  with 
the  greatest  urbanity,  though  the  latter  deemed 
it  most  prudent  to  detain  for  the  present  one 
whose  conduct  and  valour  might  so  animate  and 
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direct  the  comiflels  of  Eg^ypt,  as  to  offer  gjeat 
opposition  to  the  arms  of  the  south.  It  was  soon 
rumoured  that  an  embassy  was  come  from  the 
dty  of  Vulcan  to  negotiate  a  ransom  with  the 
governor ;  and  as  soon  as  the  prince  of  Meroe 
learnt  the  quality  of  his  visitors,  he  dispatched 
•ome  of  his  guards,  who  escorted  them  to  the 
town  where  the  Ethiopians  were  encamped.  Sa- 
bako  received  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  anticipated  all  entreaty,  by  assuring  them 
tliat  it  was  his  intention,  on  arriving  at  Mem- 
l^is,  to  set  all  his  prisoners  at  liberty  without 
nmsom,  and  that  as  to  Mapres  he  had  ever  con- 
lidered  him  rather  as  a  guest  than  a  captive,  and 
that  he  mast  always  congratulate  himself  on  the 
chance  which  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  ko 
pfted  a  person.  He  concluded  by  inviting  Amu- 
dis  and  her  mother  to  remain  with  him  a  few  days. 
It  the  expiration  of  which  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue his  route  northward,  in  which  direction  he 
proposed  that  they  should  travel  together,  gently 
insinuating  their  society  would  be  a  great  reli**f 
to  Mapres,  from  wlioin  ho  said  he  could  not 
think  of  parting  so  tioon.     The  Egyptians  easily 
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perceived,  notwithstanding  the  suavity  displayed 
by  Sabiiko,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  dis- 
miss his  important  captive  till  it  should  no  longer 
be  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  oppose  his  an 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  they  therefore  readily  a 
cepted  the  invitation  they  had  received,  rejoic- 
ing in  tlie  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  free 
access  to  the  person  of  Mapres.  Tlie  sugges- 
tions of  wisdom  and  tlie  resolutions  of  prudence 
are  often  counteracted  or  controlled  by  events; 
and  Amudis,  though  she  called  to  mind,  was 
unable  to  follow  the  advice  of  Labren,  it  being 
now  nearly  impossible  immediately  to  leave  the 
Ethiopian  camp.  She  therefore  determined  to  ' 
act  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  avoid  w  ' 
much  as  might  be  the  company  of  the  chie& 
and  even  of  their  prince,  and  thus  pany,  if  she 
could  not  at  once  fly  from  the  danger  so  forcibly 
depicted  by  her  lover.  The  invaders  soon  coo» 
tinued  their  march,  though  it  was  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
surveying  at  inter\-als  the  country  that  lay  to 
the  west,  in  which  quarter  their  experienced 
leader  suspected  the  chance  of  an  ambuscade* 
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111  four  days,  however,  they  reached  Mempliis ; 
and  it  was  hoped  by  Sabako  that  the  absence 
of  the  governor,  and  the  celerity  of  his  owti 
motions,  would  prevent  any  plan  for  the  vigor- 
ous defence  of  thai  capital  from  being  concerted. 
Id  this  idea  he  was  mistaken ;  the  city  of  Vul- 
can was  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  the 
few  warriors  who  had  escaped  tUitlier,  succeeded 
in  aronsing  its  inhabitants  to  sustain  a  sie^e.  It 
was  in  vain  the  Ethiopians  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round the  place,  since  tlie  Nile,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  arm,  as  well  as  the  land,  was  com- 
manded by  its  ramparts,  and  swept  by  the  shot 
of  ilB  en^es.  Heliopolis  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  was  ready  to  aid  its  operations  and 
supply  it  with  provision  ;  and  these  two  cities 
be«.>arae  thus  the  props  of  Egypt's  tottering  for- 
tunes, and  checked  for  a  time  the  southern  con- 
queror. Had  Sabako  adhered  to  his  first  plan 
of  attack,  he  might  long  have  wasted  his  army 
by  a  frnitless  siege ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  en- 
couraged by  the  resolution  of  his  subjects,  might 
even  liave  rushed  forth  from  his  concealment  at 
the  head  of  the  warriors  of  the  fens,  and  perhaps 
e6 
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have  drenched  the  laurels  of  the  victor  in  the 
blood  of  his  followers.  But  when  the  ruler  of 
Meroe,  despairing  of  famishing  the  place,  re- 
solved to  try  the  issue  of  a  conflict,  and  when 
scorning  the  ramparts  by  which  he  was  opposed, 
he  led  his  troops  to  an  assault,  the  &il  of  Mem- 
phis became  inevitable ;  nor  could  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  and  an  undisciplined  crowd,  sustain  the 
shock  of  a  numerous  host  of  veterans  whose 
valour  had  been  tried  by  danger,  and  their  con- 
fidence confirmed  by  victory.  Yet  ui  this  final 
struggle,  the  Egyptians  did  not  forget  the  obli- 
gations of  patriotism,  nor  shrink  from  impend- 
ing danger;  but  the  war-shout  was  raised  by 
the  foe,  the  tempest  of  the  Ethiopian  arrows 
swept  the  defenders  from  the  walls,  and  the 
last  hope  of  Mizraim  was  crushed  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  Memphis. 

Heliopolis  hastened  to  surrender,  nor  ventured 
to  cope  with  an  enemy  who  had  prevailed  over 
the  cities  of  Ammon  and  Vulcan;  and  Sabako 
beheld  himself  the  master  of  the  greatest  part  of 
die  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the  meantime,  Ma- 
pres  had  viewed,  without  being  able  to  arrest. 
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die  calimities  of  his  country;  iTor  wm  ii  long 
before  he  had  other  cauaet  of  solicitude. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  of  Amudisy 
she  had  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  sednde 
herself  from  the  Ethiopian  chieftains.  Sabako 
had  always  shown  a  predilection  for  the  so- 
ciety  of  her  father,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  langoage;  and  the  fear  of  incensing  one  into 
whoae  power  he  had  been  thrown,  would  of  itself 
have  deterred  Mapres  from  avoiding  too  strictly 
all  intercourse  with  the  Ethiopians.  His  fiunily, 
therefore,  could  not  remain  wholly  invisible,  and 
the  impetuous  passions  of  Zarak  had  been  in- 
stantly kindled  by  the  beauty  of  Amudik  The 
recollection  that  he  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  subduing  her  country,  might  have  led  the 
iuvader  to  abandon  the  thought  of  gaining  his 
desired  object;  but  the  haughty  mind  of  Zarak 
acknowledged  no  law  but  his  own  will — he  re- 
garded Amudis  as  little  less  than  a  captive,  who 
was  honoured  by  his  preference,  and  the  first 
wish  he  experienced  of  acquiring  an  ascendancy 
in  her  affections,  was  accompanied  by  the  mobt 
confideut  anticipation  of  immediate  success.    He 
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dierefbre  eageikiy  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  throwing  himself  in  her  way,  and  exerted  all 
die  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  E^ryptian 
idiom  in  endeayouring  to  win  her  attention. 
But  he  was  astonished  at  the  coldness  with 
which  his  advances  were  received,  and  r^;retted 
that  one  so  beautiful  was  likewise  so  retiring. 
Yet  he  still  considered  his  final  success  as  cer- 
tain, for  he  was  ignorant  that  Amudis  devoted 
her  every  thought  to  anodier;  nor,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  this  fieurt,  would  he  have  intermit- 
ted the  pursuit  of  his  object,  to  which  he  would 
then  have  been  impelled  by  another,  and  per- 
haps stronger  principle,  than  that  which  already 
operated  on  his  mind. 

A  variety  of  causes  was  destined  to  call  this 
principle  into  action,  and  to  arouse  into  full  play 
the  terrible  elements  of  tyranny  and  malice,  be- 
neath whose  deadly  influence  were  nursed  the 
seeds  of  calamity  and  crime.  Zarak  pushed  his 
suit,  reckless  of  every  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  Amudis,  who,  when  she  marked  the 
haughtiness  of  his  manner,  which  seemed  rather 
to  demand   than  sue  for  her  regard,  acknow- 
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kdged  the  prndeiice  of  Labren,  whidi  had 
warned  her  to  beware  of  the  proud  follower  of 
Sabako.  She  now  redoubled  her  circumspec- 
don,  and  became  if  possible  more  inaccessible 
than  before,  a  behaviour  which  incensed  the 
pride  and  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  Ethiopian, 
and  hastened  the  catastrophe  it  was  intended  to 
avert. 

Memphis  had  been  attacked  and  taken,  and 
Zarak,  fearing  that  Mapres,  if  set  at  liberty, 
would  instantly  seek  the  marshes  together  with 
his  daughter,  resolved  to  employ  every  means  of 
delaying  his  freedom,  with  the  expectation  that 
Amndis  would  never  quit  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ethiopian  court  so  long  as  hor  father  was  in  cap- 
tivity. He  accordingly  represented  to  Sabako, 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  permit  so 
distinguished  a  person  as  Mapres  to  escape  from 
his  hands,  when  the  northern  part  of  B^pt  was 
but  newly  reduced,  and  the  marshes  still  uncon- 
quered. 

"  Consider,  great  prince,"  (he  said)  "  the 
step  you  propose  to  take,  lest  you  may  hereafter 
liave  cause  to  repent  of  your  liberality  towards 
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an  enemy.     I  know  yon  boast  of  your  lenity  to 
the  conquered^  and  that  the  noble  heart  ot  the 
lion  beats  within  your  breast,  as  its  skin  deco- 
rates your  form.     Yet,  if  the  prosperity  of  mor- 
tak  is  liable  to  reverse,  if  the  embers  of  war 
whilst  yet  unquenched  may  burst  into  a  flame, 
if  the  efforts  of  despair  have  sometimes  over- 
thrown the  security  of  confidence,  and  if  die 
conquered  have  ever  torn  the  wreath  firom  the 
victor  to  encircle  with  it  their  own  heads,  then 
ought  we  to  pause,  nor  by  too  hastily  setting 
Mapres  at  large,   confer  on  the  £g3rptians  a 
leader  whose   valour  and  conduct  may   again 
awaken  their  resistance.     But  why  do  I  speak 
of  awakening  what  has  never  slept?     Is  not  the 
standard  of  Anysis  stUl  unfurled  amid  the  fens? 
and  are  not  the  most  warlike  of  Egypt's  tribes 
ranged  beneath  its  shadow?    Hope  still  animates 
the  breast  of  our  foes,  the  presence  of  a  kii^ 
invigorates  their  councils,  and  the  clamorous 
bird,  the  wild  denizen  of  the  morass,  is  dazzled 
and  scared  by  the  clash  of  arms.     Sabako,  be 
not  deceived,  nor  let  the  noble  gentleness  of 
your  nature  deprive  you  of  the  meed  of  valour. 
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Mapres  has,  indeed,  been  conquered,  nor  if  he 
were  now  at  liberty  would  he  be  able,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  dispute  us  in  the  field,  but  the  resources 
of  talent  like  his  are  infinite,  nor  can  the  darkest 
adversity  long  repress  the  efforts  of  surpassing 
genius.  Was  it  not  he  who  undertook  the  enter- 
prize  against  Thebes,  which,  had  it  taken  effect, 
night  have  rendered  abortive  the  toils  and 
bloodshed  of  the  first  battle,  and  closed  against 
as,  by  superior  artifice,  the  gates  which  our  va- 
lour had  opened?  What  is  it  that  has  enabled 
you  to  invade  with  success  a  potent  realm,  and 
become  master  of  three  of  the  most  ancient 
capitals'  of  earth?  The  arrow  of  the  archer 
may  be  sharp,  and  the  recoil  of  his  bow  impe- 
tuous, yet  the  enemy  may  deride  his  weapons, 
if  they  are  not  wielded  by  a  skilful  hand.  Your 
warriors  are  numerous  and  brave,  yet,  believe  me, 
■lighty  monarch,  it  is  the  sagacity  of  their  leader 
which  has  rendered  them  invincible;  nor  are  the 

'  The  three  principal  scars  of  Egyptian  power  and  learning 
■ere  Thebe«,  Heliopolia,  and  Memphis,  which  were  reapec- 
tively  sacred  to  Jupiter  Amnion,  the  Sun,  called  in  Egyptian 
Pkre,  and  Vulcan,  calk'd  in  Egrj'|)tian  Phtha.  See  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume  of  Heeren's  Researches. 
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▼ictories  of  Sabako  less  the  fruit  of  his  pnidence 
than  his  courage.     Let  not,  then,  my  prince 
abandon  caution  so  far,  as  immediately  to  dis- 
miss Mapres  from  his  court;  let  that  i^yptian 
at  least  be  detained,  until  time  and  the  regula- 
tions of  policy  shall  have  confirmed  your  power, 
or  until  we  shall  adopt  some  decisive  plan  fcnr 
the  subjugation  of  the  marshes.     Do  not  slight 
my  counsels,  for  the  voice  of  departed  ages  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  arguments.     Why 
should  we  conquer  in  vain?  and  why  should  the 
footsteps  of  our  retreating  squadrons  be  trad^ed 
by  the  scorn  of  Egypt?* 

Sabako  listened  to  the  su^estions  of  his  fol- 
lower, which  were  poured  forth  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  to  him  appeared  prophetic;  and  a  sus- 
picion of  Mapres  at  length  arising  in  his  mind, 
he  resolved  to  detain  the  latter  in  captivity.   Yet 
dissimulation  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  he 
therefore  frankly  confessed  to  the  Egyptian  that 
he  had  been  advised  to  make  him  a  guest  at  his 
^^  for  some  time  longer,  till  the  aspect  of 
afiairs  became  more  settled. 

Mapres  ventured  to  remonstrate  agaimit  this 
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resolution,  but  Sabako,  though  courteous,  was 
firm;  and  when  he  set  apart  a  large  division  of 
the  palace  solely  for  the  accommodadon  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  fiunily,  he  also  issued  orders 
that  his  motions  should  be  watched  and  his 
escape  prevented. 

Zardk  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  so  far  success 
fol,  and  that  Amudis,  by  remaining  near  the  person 
at  her  father,  verified  his  anticipations,  and  gave 
him  time  for  carrying  on  his  suit  Yet  he  re- 
flected that  his  king  was  generous,  and  therefore 
the  more  open  to  the  influence  of  Mapres  and 
his  &mily,  who  would  probably  use  every  exer- 
tion to  make  him  change  his  views;  and  the 
Ethiopian  accordingly  judged  it  best  to  be  more 
decided  in  his  measures,  and  at  once  discover  his 
passion,  whilst  the  object  of  it  was  still  within 
reach.  But  this  determination  was  more  easily 
formed  than  executed,  as  the  person  with  whom 
it  was  concerned  was  now  almost  wholly  invisi- 
ble, and  he  might  long  have  vainly  sought  the 
desired  interview,  had  not  an  artifice  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

It  was  intimated  to  Amudis  by  his   contri- 
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vaDce,  that  a  messenger  was  just  arrived  from 
the  marshes,  who  requested  an  immediate  con- 
ference with  her,  having  dared  every  danger  ui 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  If  Zarak  had  known 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  daughter 
of  Mapres,  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more 
happy  expedient.  The  young  Egyptian  thought 
inntantly  of  Labren;  and  im^ining  that  the 
messenger  might  be  one  of  his  emissaries,  or 
even  himself  in  disguise,  she  hesitated  not  ta 
obey  tlie  summons,  whilst  she  trembled  at 
danger  to  which  her  lover  might  be  exposed. 

Having  rapidly  traversed  a  part  of  the  palace, 
she  was  at  length  introduced  into  a  small  apart- 
ment, where  she  was  told  the  messenger 
immediately  attend  her.  She  remained 
minutes  alone,  when  the  door  opened,  ai 
senses  were  almost  frozen  with  dread  as 
stood  before  her. 

In  silence,  and  with  averted  eyes,  she  instinct 
rively  approached  the  door,  which  the  Ethiopian 
closed  and  fastened,  at  the  same  time  extending 
his  hand  towards  her. 

If  despair  often  benumbs,  it  sometimes 
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fontes  tlie  retolatioii;  and  there  are  mamenti 
when  the  moat  timid  hare  been  enabled  to  grap- 
ple with  tyranny.  Amudis  retreated  from  hit 
tondi  aa  from  contamination,  and  whilst  anger 
burnt  on  her  cheek,  and  gave  an  ezpreation  of 
majesty  to  her  whole  countenance,  she  ex* 
chdmed, 

**What  means  this  treachery?  where  is  the 
messenger  I  came  hither  to  meet?  Suffer  me 
to  depart  instantly,  or  I  will  lay  my  complaint 
befiiyre  diy  monarch.*' 

**  It  is  to  yourself  you  should  complain,  bright 
Egyptian,  since  it  is  through  the  fascination  yon 
have  long  exercised  over  me,  that  I  lose  my 
freedom,  and  am  irresistibly  drawn  to  one,  who^ 
like  the  stars  above  us,  is  at  once  beauteous  and 
inaccessible,  and  fires  the  heart  from  a  distance, 
only  to  mock  the  pursuit  of  those  whom  aht 
enslaves.** 

« Thy  actions,  chief^  fialsify  thy  words,  since 
true  affection  abhors  the  deceit  to  which  thou 
hast  had  recourse:  but  I  have  already  stayed 
too  lon^,  and  again  demand  my  freedom.'* 

**  Shall  one  who  has  bound  another  in  indis- 
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soluble  fetters,  call  upon  him  for  liberty  ?  dis- 
solve then,  lovely  Amudis,  the  chain  which  yon 
have  thrown  around  me ;  but  if  that  is  impossible, 
if  like  the  diamond  you  cannot  cease  to  shine, 
do  not  forbid  me  to  yield  to  an  overpowering 
impulse;  forgive  the  step  of  which  your  own 
beauty  was  the  cause,  and  before  I  relinquish 
this  hand ** 

'^  Away,"  (interrupted  Amudis,)  **  I  will  hear 
no  more!"  (extricating,  as  she  spoke,  her  hand, 
which  he  had  suddenly  seized : )  <<  Thy  impor- 
tunities are  vain,  once  more  I  remonstrate  against 
this  violence." 

"  Obdurate !  can  you  thus  reject  my  suppli- 
cations, and  receive  with  aversion  the  avowal  of 
affection  like  mine  ?  Can  devotion  be  displeas- 
ing to  the  gods  ?  or  is  Amudis  like  the  incen- 
sate  crystal  of  the  rock,  at  once  beautiful  and 
cold  ?  But  no,"  (he  continued,  again  approach- 
ing her,)  ^*  that  changing  colour  tells  me  I  wrong 
the  daughter  of  Mapres,  that  form  cannot  ccm- 
tain  the  heart  of  a  tyrant,  and  those  lips  are  a 
blossom  that  can  breathe  only  nectar." 

^^  Canst  thou,  who  art  a  warrior,  thus  tyrannize 
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over  the  unfortanate  ?'  (replied  Amudis:)  *^I 
hare  never  sought  thy  notice ;  but  if  thy  breast 
indeed  glowed  with  a  generous  passion,  thou 
wouldst  not  detain  ^me  here  by  force ;  thou 
oouldst  not  torture  me  to  tears.  Again  I  sup- 
plicate thee  for  freedom." 

The  last  words  were  choked  by  a  convulsive 
sob,  for  her  spirit  could  scarcely  sustain  longer 
the  struggle  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

*'  Say  not  the  declaration  of  love  is  tyranny,** 
(rejoined  2^arak,)  ^^nor  blame  the  gentle  stra- 
tagem that  was  dictated  by  the  most  ardent 
affection.  The  sadness  of  grief  should  never 
violate  that  voice  which  is  sweeter  than  the 
rustling  murmur  that  betrays  the  light  footstep 
of  the  summer  breeze  among  the  mazes  of  my 
native  forests ;  nor  should  the  fountain  of  sor- 
row dim  those  eyes  which  are  brighter  than  the 
glanee  of  the  swift  gazelle.  Believe  me,  I 
cannot  cease  to  love  you,  since  a  colder  breast 
than  that  of  Zarak  must  be  inflamed  by  such 
matchless  grace.  Do  I  not  read  in  your  coun- 
tenance a  sympathy  in  my  sentiments  ?  and  do 
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I  not  fed,  as  I  thus  press  the  daughter  of  Mapres 
m  mv  hewrt ** 

"^Ofi;  tndtor!^  (exclaimed  Amodis,)  <<thy 
Tety  shadow  is  odious,  and  thy  touch  like  that 
of  the  aspic  I  have  implored  in  vain,  I  now 
command  thee  to  release  me ;  and  I  swear  by 
Osiris  the  great  dirinity  of  Egypt,  that  shouldst 
thou  detain  me  l<mger,  I  will  utter  a  cry  for 
rengeance  that  would  be  heard,  though  we  were 
in  the  deepest  cavem  of  earth.  I  hear  footsteps," 
($he  continued,)  **  undose  that  door.** 

The  Ethiopian  also  perceived  the  tread  of 
some  one,  though  not  iqpparently  approaching 
the  apartment ;  and  fearing  the  discovery  threat- 
ened by  Amudis  and  awed  at  the  impetuosity 
of  her  last  words,  as  well  as  die  look  of  deter- 
mination with  which  they  were  accompanied,  he 
unfastened  the  egress,  and  Amudis,  rushing  from 
the  ehnmber,  fled  with  all  the  rapidity  of  terror 
to  the  part  of  the  palace  occupied  by  her  own 
family.  Zarak  no  sooner  behdd  her  escape 
than  he  repented  of  his  fedlity ;  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  placed  her  again  within  the  apart- 
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nent,  yet  Tentared  not  to  pursue  her.  But  the 
vehemence  of  hit  pttrion  was  aupnented  by  the 
hst  scene ;  the  current  of  his  blood  seemed  on 
fire,  and  as  he  listened  to  her  fast-retiring  feot- 
slqM,  he  rerolred  projects  of  the  darkest  atro- 
city. The  daughter  of  Mapres  had  strained  her 
powers  to  the  utmost  in  extricating  herself  from 
Zarak,  and  on  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  a  fidnt- 
ing  fit  announced  the  re-action  of  nature.  When 
sufficiently  recorered,  she  related  to  her  parents 
the  adventure  in  which  she  had  been  involved, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  Sabako  should  be 
urged  (o  set  Mapres  at  liberty,  in  order  that 
they  might  at  once  fly  to  the  marshes ;  and  it 
was  fiurther  judged  expedient  not  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  Zarak  by  making  any  complaint,  how- 
ever just,  against  that  powerful  chief.  The 
next  scheme  that  presented  itself  to  tlie  latter, 
was  to  endeavour  to  engage  in  his  interest  the 
monarch  of  Meroe ;  and  he  accordingly  took  an 
<^portunity  of  discovering  to  him  the  desire  he 
felt  of  connecting  himself  with  the  daughter  of 
Mapres. 
''With   Amudis?"   (asked  Sabako,)    ''know 
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you  not  then  she  is  already  promised  to  another? 
or  do  you  imagine  that  Zarak  must  distance 
every  rival  ?" 

A  mixed  expression  of  rage  and  astonishment 
darkened  the  countenance  of  the  chief,  as  he 
replied, — 

"  Who  is  it,  great  prince,  that  is  thus  opposed 
to  me  ?" 

"One"  (answered  Sabako)  "with whom  you 
are  already  acquainted,  though  your  friendship 
for  him  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  limited,  since 
he  is  no  other  than  Labren." 

The  recollection  of  past  scenes,  which  had  been 
of  late  somewhat  obscured  by  the  image  of 
Amudis,  now  awoke  with  all  its  force  in  the 
mind  of  the  Ethiopian,  who,  whilst  the  cravings 
of  hatred  and  revenge  appeared  on  his  features, 
made  some  general  remarks  indicative  of  surprise, 
and  soon  after  left  the  prince.  As  he  departed, 
Sabako  said  to  himself,  "  It4s  well  for  Labren 
that  our  Ethiopian  bows,  destructive  as  they  are, 
cannot  impel  an  arrow  to  the  marshes ;  and  it 
would  be  still  better  if  Amudis  were  at  his  side, 
for  the  clouds  that  gather  on  the  brow  of  Zarak 
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are  not  wont  toikpene  without  a  stonn*  He  is 
indeed  something  too  Tiolent,  but  he  b  alio  the 
mightiest  of  warriors ;  he  rushes  to  danger  as 
to  sport,  and  fights  as  if  he  were  immortal.  Yet 
I  would  fiun  see  the  daughter  of  Mapres  out  of 
his  reach,  for  there  are  disorders  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  prerent  than  cure,  and  I  am  there- 
fore resolved  to  dismiss  the  Egyptian  captire, 
and  enable  him,  if  he  pleases,  to  retire  north* 
ward  with  his  family.'' 

This  determination  had  not  long  been  em- 
braced by  the  Ethiopian  ruler,  when  Mapres 
petitioned  for  a  conference,  and  having  easily 
obtained  it,  urged  Sabako  not  to  protract  his 
confinement  any  further,  reminding  the  latter 
of  the  hopes  he  had  permitted  him  to  entertain 
of  regaining  liberty  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive 
at  the  city  of  Vulcan.  The  monarch  listened 
with  complacency  to  these  solicitations,  which 

accorded  so  well  with  his  own  wishes,  and  im- 

• 

mediately  complied  with  the  request,  apologis- 
ing at  the  same  time  for  the  necessity  he  had 
been  under  of  detaining  him  tliu8  long,  and  con- 
cluded in  the  following  manner : 
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"  I  permit  you  to  depart  freely,  and  will  pro- 
vide you  the  means  of  travelling  by  water.     Do 
not  defer  your  voyage;  for  should    your  king 
make  any  irruption  from  the  fens,  or  attempt 
any  other  hostile  operation,  the  suspicion  of  my 
chiefis  would  infadlibly  be  alarmed,  and  the  term 
of  your   captivity   lengthened.       Besides,    you 
cannot  be  too  rapid  in  escaping  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  I  once  more  warn  you— delay  will 
be  dangerous." 

The  manner  in  which  these  last  words  were  pro- 
nounced was  very  emphatic,  and  Mapres,   eager 
to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  thus  granted 
him  to  quit  Memphis,  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  (as  it  was  yet  early)  to  leave  the  city 
that  ver)'  day,  a  proposal  to  which  Sabako  read- 
ily assented.     The  Eg^^tian  hastened  to  rejoice 
his  family  with   the  hope  of  speedily  joining 
Anysis  at  the  fens,  and  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
was  no  less  prompt  in  issuing  the  necessary  orders 
for  expediting  the  immediate  departure  of  Ma- 
pres.    The  arrangements  of  the  latter  were  soon 
completed — a   vessel    manned    with   Egyptians 
floated  on  the  Nile— Amudis  and  her  parents 
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left  the  palace  of  Sabako,  and  the  obelisks  and 
temples  of  the  coital  at  Vulcan  quickly  van* 
ished  from  their  view.  The  remembrance  of 
past  calamity  casts  an  additional  lustre  over 
the  expectation  of  happiness,  and  the  fiunily  of 
Mapres,  as  they  were  rapidly  wafted  from  the 
precincts  of  tyranny,  felt  delight  in  recounting 
the  suspicions  and  perplexities  with  which  each 
had  been  respectively  agitated,  during  their  stay 
at  the  court  of  Sabako.  Yet  the  conceptions  of 
youth  and  age  are  as  different  as  the  produc- 
tions of  dissimilar  climates ;  and  the  hope  which 
shone  forth  bright  and  untarnished  in  the  breast 
of  Amudis,  was  clouded  in  that  of  her  parents  by 
the  reflection  that  a  wide  interval  still  separated 
them  from  the  marshes,  and  that  there  is  no 
middle  region  between  security  and  danger.  ITie 
eyes  of  the  former  anticipated  their  swiftly  glid- 
ing bark,  and  she  already  heard  in  fancy  the 
sigh  of  the  gale  amid  the  reeds  of  the  northern 
morass  ;  whilst  the  latter  confessed,  by  a  fre- 
quently reverted  glance,  that  they  were  only 
estimating  with  painful  anxiety  their  distiiiice 
from    Memphis.       They   pursued    their   course 
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dreadj  rejoiced  tbat 
wwdd  SMB  sfttad  over  ibem  hs  friendly 
,.  wWb  IrnaA  cnes  far  jMiiaUnce  were  heard 
the  bod*  aid  ea  hwi  iii^  in  die  direction  of 
the  Tince«  ther  pcreeiYed  m  ann  oo  die  groond, 
stn^l^fiii^  igiJBTi  the  attadL  of  some  one  who 

stdkUaiwkh  a  digger.  Tosoe- 
the  TictiBS  of  1 1  ill  aid  riolence,  die  fafare 
TiitHMK  harre  nerer  hesitated,  and  in  Egypt 
thk species  of  haBaailj'  was  «iferced  by  the 
poneifalaathotitTofthelegidator.  Theyaooofd- 
iagir  hastened  to  the  western  diore,  die  scene  of 
die  supposed  oatiage^  bat  had  no  sooner  touched 
die  bank  than  several  Ethiopians  rushed  upon 
theni^  some  of  whom  seiied  Mapres  and  his 
familv^  and  hunted  them  from  die  vesseL  But 
die  £g}^tians  could  not  bdiold  this  atrocity 
without  opposition,  and  leaping  on  land,  flew 
to  the  rescue  of  Amodis  and  her  parents.  The 
efftHts  of  de^)air  are  sometimes  successful,  and 


*  Every  Eg^^dan  wasobligcd  by  law  to  endearoar  by  per* 
ioa«l  interference  to  prerent  any  act  of  injustice,  and  if  this 
was  impossible,  he  was  forced  lo  lay  an  information  of  the  out- 
rage before  the  proper  authoritiea.    See  Diodona,  book  I, 
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Ifapm  and  his  party   having   wreited   their 
wgapont  firom  tome  of  the  anailants,  maintained 
a  fbrioot  oonflict»  slew  aeveralof  their  opponents, 
and  entertained  hope  of  final  superiority ;  when 
an  arrow  firom  an  invisible  hand  stretched  one  of 
their  number  on  the  earth.     They  were  filled 
with  grief  and  astonishment  at  this  sight,  and 
every  idea  of  success  was  chased  firom  their  minds 
when  four  shafts  firom  the  same  unseen  but  de- 
stnicdve  arm  bereft  them  of  as  many  of  their 
bravest  associates.     A  fifth  arrow  numbered  the 
consort  of  Mapres  with  the  dead;  and  the  Ethic* 
plans,  overpowering  all  resistance,  seised  Amu- 
dis,  who  had  fiedlen  on  the  body  of  her  expiring; 
parent    The  distracted  Mapres,  who  was  still 
at  liberty,  hastened  to  certain  destruction  in  de- 
fence  of  his  daughter,    when,    happening   to 
cast  his  eyes  towards  a  small  copse  in  the  vi- 
cinity,  he  discovered  a  figure  concealed  in  a 
woody  recess,  and  instantly  recognized  Zarak, 
the  destroyer  of  his  happiness.     There  was  a 
smile  of  triumph  on  the  features  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, as   he  contemplated  the   scene  of  bavoc 
prepared  by  his  malice ;  the  bow-string  already 
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touched  his  breast,  and  he  only  paused  to  take 
aim  at  the  last-named  Egyptian,  ere  he  dismissed 
an  arrow  on  its  career  of  death.  But  the  heart 
of  Mapres  was  transfixed  with  anguish  far  deeper 
than  the  cruel  archer  could  inflict,  and  the  pointed 
stone  *  that  drank  his  life  was  rather  a  relief  than 
an  aggravation  of  his  pain. 

The  faculties  of  Amudis  had  been  numbed 
by  the  accumulation  of  distress  by  which  she 
had  been  overwhelmed,  but  the  aspect  of  Zarak 
fearfully  restored  her  to  recollection;  and  when 
he  approached,  she  called  twice  upon  her  lover's 
name,  in  accents  that  seemed  as  if  they  might 
penetrate  to  the  farthest  region  of  earth  and  sky. 
They  were  answered  by  a  voice  so  distant,  or  so 
faint,  as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  but  the  ear  of 
guilt  and  distress  is  alike  quick,  and  the  Ethio- 
pian changed  colour,  whilst  Amudis  exclaimed, 

"  He  hears  me!  he  comes!  Tyrant,  thou 
mayest  yet  tremble." 


1  The  arrows  of  the  Ethiopians  were  pointed  not  with  steel, 
but  a  hard  stone  capable  of  being  sharpened.  See  the  Poljrm* 
nia  of  Herodotus,  chapter  69.  The  above  author  says,  that  it 
was  the  same  stone  which  was  used  for  engraving  seals. 
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**  Away  with  her"  (cried  Zarak)  **  to  yonder 
copse;  that  sound  was  but  the  echo." 

His  followers  obeyed,  and  she  was  rapidly 
transported  to  the  wood,  whilst  all  £euther  cries 
were  prevented. 

By  this  time  the  dash  of  oars  was  heard,  and 
shortly  after  Labren,  who  was  returning  from 
the  marshes  to  Memphis,  landed  on  that  shore 
of  the  Nile  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
late  transactions.  He  had  distinguished  at  a 
great  distance  the  tones  of  Amudis,  and  had 
strained  every  ner>'e  to  arrive  with  sufficient 
speed  to  share  or  alleviate  the  woe  of  which  they 
spoke;  and  when,  on  landing  near  the  vessel  the 
E^gyptians  had  occupied,  he  beheld  the  terrible 
tokens  of  mortal  conflict  with  which  the  ground 
was  everywhere  covered,  the  remembrance  of 
his  vision  of  terror  passed  through  his  bosom 
like  a  stream  of  ice,  and  quenched  the  last  ray 
of  expiring  hope.  In  agonizing  suspense  he 
listened  for  footsteps,  or  any  other  sign  of  life; 
and,  after  his  imagination  had  successively  given 
a  tongue  to  every  waving  leaf,  he  suddenly 
heard  a  confused   noise  within  tlie  copse  above 
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that  direc-    ^H 


described,  and  hastening  forwards  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  plunged  into  tUe  thickest  of  the  wood. 

The  sun  had  now  set,  and  as  lie  forced  hiti 
path  through  entangled  brakes,  be  vainly  endea- 
voured to  discover  a  human  form  amid  those 
gloomy  shades,  though  his  ear  still  caught  the 
sounds  which  had  attracted  him  thither.  At 
length  he  distinctly  perceived  be  was  following 
some  being  who  appeared  like  himself  rapidly 
traversing  the  same  copse;  yet,  tliough  he  re- 
doubled liis  exertions,  he  scarcely  approached 
at  all  nearer  tiie  person  before  him,  so  swift 
were  the  movements  of  the  latter.  Botb  pre- 
sently emerged  on  the  plain  beyond  the  wood, 
within  a  short  interval  of  each  other,  when  L&- 
bren  beheld  the  object  of  his  pursuit  fall,  and  , 
on  advancing  still  nearer,  he  recognized  and 
clasped  his  Amudis  in  his  arms.  The  daughter 
of  Mapres  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  there 
was  a  wild  expression  upon  her  lovely  features 
as  if  the  beam  of  intellect  that  once  illuminated  . 
them  were  about  to  fade,  till  Labren,  unable 
longer  to  sustain  her  terrible  glance  of  apathy, 
said. 
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^  Beloved  Anodii,  do  you  not  know  ne?  I 
am  yonr  own,  yoor  devoted  Labren,  whom  tbe 
gods  bmre  tent  hither  from  the  marthet  lo  pro> 
tect  yoa  this  night  from  violence." 

<«Thoa  Labrenr  (answered  Amodis)  ««No, 
nO|  it  is  impossible!  Had  Labren  been  heret 
my  parents  had  not  been  stretdied  b  blood  on 
the  banks  <tf  yonder  stream*'' 

•*Thj  parents  stretdied  in  bkiodr  replied 
her  lover,  (whilst  his  reeling  senses  scaroely  ap* 
prehended  the  words  he  repeated.) 

**  Yes,**  (she  rejoined)  *'  all,  all  are  dead!  bnt 
thou  art  gentle,  and  thy  voice  is  that  of  pity. 
Go^  then,  to  the  fens,  and  having  found  my 
Labren,  tell  hhn  his  Amudis  is  alone  now;  bat 
that  she  will  wait  for  him  here,  and  will  banish 
the  sadness  of  the  intervening  hours  by  entwin* 
ing  for  him  a  wreath  of  fragrant  plants.  Tell 
him,  moreover,  that  if  he  should  not  be  able  im- 
mediately to  arrive,  his  garland  will  still  be 
fresh,  since  Amudis  will  sprinkle  it  with  her 
tears.  Bid  him,  however,  not  delay  bis  coming, 
since  it  will  be  8ad  for  the  daughter  of  the  great 
governor  of  Memphis  to  wander  up  and  down 
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is  londy  plain,  and  keep  off  the  vultures  from 
die  bodies  of  her  parents." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  accents  the  most 
deeply  touching,  and  Labren  trembled  lest  her 
mind  had  sustained  an  irremediable  shock.  He 
pressed  Us  lips  to  hers  with  gentleness  and 
ardour,  and  at  the  same  time  whispered, 

^^  Believe  me,  dearest  Amudis,  I  am  indeed 
your  Labren.  Was  it  not  I  who  once  uttered 
these  words — *  Distance  will  but  half  divide  us, 
since  the  union  of  thought  is  ours.'  Was  it  not 
to  Labren  you  gave  this  lotus,  plucked  from  the 
plain  that  surrounds  the  sacred  lake'?  The 
flower,  indeed,  is  withered,  but  the  moment  in 
which  I  received  it  lives  in  eternal  memory. 
But  let  us  fly,  there  is  danger  in  this  place.  I 
will  conduct  you  by  a  path  well  known  to  me  to 
the  river,  where  my  boat  awaits  us;  once  there 
we  are  in  safety." 

At  these  words  the  light  of  recollection  began 
to  dawn  in  the  breast  of  Amudis,  dissipating 
the    mist   which    extreme    terror  had  created, 

1  The  lake  Acheniiia  near  Memphia  is  here  meant  See  a 
former  note. 
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a  flaw  of  tan  refievcd  her  sinriti  ske  gently 
returned  the  premire  of  his  hand;  and  as  they 
walked  towards  the  Nile,  briefly  narrated  the 
frightfol  adventores  that  had  jost  be&Ilen 
her,  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  ex- 
cept that  after  being  carried  into  the  wood, 
the  Ethiopians  were  attadced  by  a  company 
of  robbe^^  who  being  superior  in  numbers, 
engaged  them  in  a  deiperate  contest,  of  which 
circumstance  she  andled  her^lf  to  esaq>e,  eflecfe* 
ing  her  purpose  the  more  easily,  as  Zarak  was 
hard  pressed  in  the  battle. 

They  were  now  not  &r  firom  the  stream,  and 
Labren's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  fear,  for 
a  thousand  chances  might  yet  cut  off  their  re- 
treat. Perhaps  his  boat  had  been  discovered  and 
remoTcd,  perhi^  the  Ethiopians  occupied  the 
bank  of  the  river,  whose  weapons  might  yet  dis* 
pute  their  patL  Agitated  by  the  consideration 
of  these  accidents,  Labren  intreated  Amudis  not 
unnecessarily  to  excite  her  mind  by  the  repe- 
tition of  past  calamities. 

<^  When  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  shall  at 
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length  shelter  us,**  (he  said)  "  we  will  recount, 
in  safety,  the  dangers  we  have  endured;  but  at 
present  we  have  need  of  the  utmost  firmness, 
since  the  ground  we  tread  teems  with  enemies. 
Promise  me,    then,  that  whatever  shall  occur, 
you  will  consult  your  own  safety  alone;  promise 
that  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  fight,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  escape  to  my  vessel,  when  my 
attendants,  who  cannot  swerve  firom  duty,  will 
snatch  you  £ar  from  peril.     Do  not  tremble  for 
me,  even  though  2kurak,  the  southern  destroyer, 
should  oppose  me.     Fly  from  the  shore,  as  from 
the  region  of  destruction;  and  let  no  considera- 
tion induce  you  for  a  moment  to  slacken  your 
speed,  since  the  thought  that  you  are  in  secu- 
rity,  will    nerve    my  arm   with    preternatural 
strength.  But  let  us  tread  lightly  and  in  silence, 
for  see  yonder  flows  the  Nile.     I  conjure  you 
to  remember  my  injunctions." 

Amudis  answered  only  by  pressing  his  hand, 
and  they  proceeded  with  rapid  and  noiseless 
step.  It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  crisis,  everything 
around  them  was  enveloped  in  profound  tran- 
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Qity,  tbe  boat  of  Labren  wa«  theaAy  duco- 
il  in  the  autoolifht,  uod  Uicy  wrre  only  d»- 
Pfent  a  few  pace*  from  tbe  «rat«r 

On  arriving,  bowever,  at  tJw  brink  of  the 
Nile,  tbey  found  that  llie  boat  had  ri-tirrd  a  lit- 
de  froin  the  land,  but,  on  a  ni^iI  from  Ijibrcn, 
it  began  to  appriMtclk,  uud  one  of  the  E^ptiaiM 
who  manned  it,  infonutni  hU  [uiinui,  by  signs, 
that  robben  had  passed  tliat  way,  which  circum- 
ttaoce  uidiiced  them  Ui  f^o  fiu-ther  tutu  the 
•tream.  At  this  tnofnent  I>)tbren  happenetl  to 
bend  towanht  the  veuel,  lhruii)(h  anxiety  for 
tia  arrival,  when  an  arrow  wlmxing  over  his  head, 
taught  him  that  be  had  thus  avoided  instant 
death. 

"  It  is  Zarak!"  (he  exclniineci)  "  Atnudio,  bo 
hrm.    Egyptians,  «uve  tlie  rluui^hter  u(  Muprea." 

With  thenr  words  the  wily  Ethiopian  bent 
again,  and  tlie  fall  nf  a  seeimd  arrow  in  the  water 
bore  witnew  t»  his  dexterity.  The  boat  wiu  now 
niffici«ndy  near  to  enable  one  of  the  attendunu 
to  get  into  the  water,  who  conveyed  the  irreso- 
Inte  Amodis  into  tbe  Vchh:!,  whither  Labren 
— ifffc'  eanly  have  followed  her,  had  be  not  feaied 
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lioic  «wk  m  siep  womid  inTohre  die  certain  de^ 
Afctlwa  «f  kk  Wpes;  fertile  unerring  shafts  of 
Z«k»  mam-  vickin  less  tkan  half  bowshot,  must 
IttHf  biKm  £mi  to  an  at  idioai  they  might  be 
aMM^:  wWrem>  Ubren,  by  remaining  on  the 
$lMnfw  ««^  able  la  caver  the  retreat  ol  his  party. 
Riartaagr  widk  a  $«(UeB  spring  on  the  match- 
Wii»  aKhtfr.  he  ^ensped  die  bov,  just  as  another 
an^v  w;^  KaiJr  fer  fight,  and  thns,  by  chang- 
w^  llie  «&K<tMB  af  tkemfasife,  saved  one  atlas 
tji|jtwri«(^c$  (vW  was^  Nwii^  the  boat)  from  imme- 
4mn^  wk«$cnftctMk     Zaiak  was  now  obliged  to 
4il^W  ItMife^^^  w^  hb  $pear,  whilst  his  anta- 
y^^aJBi^   WJixWiK^    to   deprive  him  ol  the  wea- 
yv«i  %kkt^   rett^lervd  him  so  terrible,  availed 
kkiM^<a^t|'  vit^  aonK^^er  «ppartiuiitT  to  seize  the  bow, 
%^^  k^  %tvX^  6v«i  kis  hand  and  whirled  to  a 
\hm^!«mKm(^^^  Ui»tattc>N     At  die  same  time  he  re- 
t^v^  H^  )HS\NNvv  that  the  hark  which  contained 
hJA  ik^l  >i^«i»  ^K^HMT  iv^  kittft^  w«$  fiir  from  the  shore, 
«^^^l  HU>H^i\    5bcim\>4y  visiWe^  and   determined, 
^^H'NA'^'  m^;kl  )v  the  i^Q^ue  of  the  conflict,  to 
^I'^lvi^s'l  it  ^^'k  kn^  as  {H^ble^  in  order  to  pro- 
^  {s\y  llu'  l^'lH'r  Kmt  ih^"  e«oipe  of  Amudis.     He 
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therefore  snatched  a  spear  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Ethiopians  who  had  fallen  in  the  skirmish 
with  the  party  of  Mapres,  and  boldly  confronted 
the  fierce  follower  of  Sabako,  who  marked  with 
rage  the  flight  of  his  destined  prey. 

^^  Once  again  I  behold  thee  in  my  path,**  (he 
said,  addressing  Labren)  ^'nor,  if  the  arm  of 
Zarak  has  any  strength,  shalt  thou  surviye  till 
to-morrow's  sun,  since  tliou  hast  now  no  horse 
whose  swiftness  may  shield  thee  from  my  spear." 

^^  Boasting  cannot  wound,"  (replied  Labren) 
^'and,  reptile  as  thou  art,  thy  breath  cannot 
poison.  Labren  knows  when  to  fly  and  when 
to  resist.  It  was  in  order  to  save  my  king  I 
affected  fear  and  deluded  thee;  but  when  my 
arrows  thinned  thy  followers  at  Thebes,  did  I 
display  cowardice  ?  When  afterwards  I  be- 
came thy  captive,  did  I  display  a  timid  spirit? 
And  now  that  vengeance  summons  me  to  punish 
thy  atrocity,  think  not  I  desire  to  avoid  thee. 
Said  I  not  that  I  would  live  to  be  the  hound  of 
thy  path,  and  the  torture  of  thy  heart?  We 
have  met  since  then,  and,  remember,  I  have 
ever  been  superior," 
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Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Zarak,  who  made 
a  furious  onset;  and  a  violent  conflict  of 
minutes  ensued,  in  which  the  surpassing  skill  of 
the  chief  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
ending  the  strife  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist 
who  only  preserved  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
activity. 

"  Thou  dost  but  fight  against  destiny,"  (said 
the  former:)  "I  tell  thee,  fool,  thou  canst  not 
slay  me.  Hadst  thou  a  thousand  lives,  and  did 
the  combined  strength  of  all  the  monsters  of  tin 
forest  direct  thy  strokes,  I  would  deride  thy 
power,  as  a  child  sports  with  an  insect." 

These  words  of  Zarak  were  received  with 
Uugh  of  scorn  by  liis  opponent,  who  answered, 

"  He   that  begins  by   vaunting  may  end  il 
supplication ;   but  if  I   had,  as  thou   sayest, 
thousand  lives,  and  if  it  were  revealed  to 
that  I  should  perish  a  thousand  times  by 
hand,  do  not  imagine  1  would  shun  thee, 
know  not  on  what  thou  dependest,  nor  does  lk] 
confidence  inspire  me  with  terror ;  I  only  km 
that  men  are  not  immortal,  and  that  virtue 
itronger  than  vice." 
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8  he  spoke  tlie  figlit  was  renewed,  and  the 
incomparable  dexterity  of  Likbreo  long  protracted 
tbe  struggle  against  force  and  experience  vastly 
superior  to  his  own.  But  the  skill  of  Zarak  at 
length  prevailed,  who  passing  his  spear  through 
the  body  of  his  antagonist,  the  latter  fell,  re- 
I  joiciag  that  he  had  at  least  rescued  Amudis 
from  peril. 

"  Lie  there,  impetuous  youth,"  (said  the  fol- 
lower of  Sabako, )  "  and  dispute  my  will  no  more ! 
Tbua  perish  all  die  foes  of  Zarak,  who  dreads 
nothing  but  a  watery  death.  There  is  immor- 
tality around  me  if  I  but  remember  the  con- 
dition on  which  I  hold  my  life.  But  what  voices 
are  those?  They  are  the  robbers  who  have  de- 
prived me  of  the  bravest  of  my  train;  I  will 
hasten  to  the  city." 

With  this  idea  he  left  the  spot,  whither  the 

banditti  soon  after  arrived.     Their  leader  was 

one  of  the  most  dreaded,  and  at  the  same  time 

'  the  roost  honourable  of  all  who  then  followed 

bis  mode  of  life ',  and  he  no  sooner  beheld  the 
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wounded  man  than  he  recognized  Labreo,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 

**  AUis,  my  comrades,"  (he  said,)  ^^  what  sight 
it  this,  what  chance  has  slain  the  dexterous,  the 
ever  versatile  Labren  ?  How  will  Anysis  de- 
plore his  matchless  follower  !  This  is  the  work 
of  those  Ethiopians  whom  we  encountered  in 
yonder  wood ;  bring  the  torch  nearer.'* 

They  obeyed,  and  as  the  light  fell  on  the 
body,  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  bandit 
discovered  some  signs  of  remaining  life. 

^'  The  hunter  has  stricken,  but  not  slain ;"  (he 
said,)  <<  let  us  bear  him  to  our  cave,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, by  restoring  him,  win  from  the  monarch 
of  Egypt  far  more  than  the  return  of  booty  has 
ever  yet  gained." 

They  now  conveyed  Labren  into  a  cavern, 
where  the  hand  of  art  had  improved  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  into  a  spacious  hall, 
furnished  by  its  owners  with  the  greatest  mag- 
all  a  robber  had  to  do,  in  order  fearlessly  to  follow  his  mode  of 
life,  was  to  consent  that  the  injured  party  should  receive  again 
what  he  had  lost,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  was  still  retained. 
See  Diodorus,  Book  the  First 
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nificence.  The  ipear  of  Zarak  had  not  struck 
a  vital  part;  and  though  on  examination  the 
wound  it  had  inflicted  appeared  extremely  dan- 
gerous, the  robber  chief  still  entertained  hope  of 
ultimately  recorering  the  sufferer. 

The  sun  at  length  rose,  and  the  conductors  of 
Amudis  continued  their  course  with  unabating  ce- 
lerity, whilst  that  wretched  Egyptian,  tormented 
by  the  memory  of  the  last  dreadful  night,  scarcely 
knew  whither  she  was  now  about  to  be  hurried. 
Her  imagination  constantly  represented  her  lover 
contending  with  the  invincible  Zarak,  and  after 
contemplating  in  &ncy  tliis  scene  for  some  time, 
she  would  frequently  exclaim, 

"  Help,  help  !  my  Labren  fells.     Why  do  ye 

not  staunch  the  blood  ?     The  tears  of  Amudis 

shall  form  an  anodyne  for  his  wounds.  But  if 
he  dies,  seek  not  to  assuage  the  agony  of  my 

heart :    the   mysterious    Tbeban    balsam '   will 

soothe  in  vain.     Then  will  we  repose  together 

*  It  u  laid  that  the  women  of  Thebet  poMetsed  a  Mcret  bj 
which  they  were  able  to  soothe  pain  and  indignation.  Sec  the 
last  quoted  authority. 
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these  tidings,  tliat  the  daughter  of  Maprat  be- 
gan to  look  on  the  past  with  more  calmness,  and 
on  the  fatnre  with  hope.     During  these  transae> 
tions,    Sabako  having   settled   the  newly-con- 
quered capital,  began  to  think  of  advancing  into 
the  Delta ;  and  having  assembled  his  warriors, 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  review  them,  before 
entering  upon  the  arduous  stru^le  against  art 
and  nature  that  awaited  him  in  the  morasses. 
The  subordinate  chie£i  were  accordingly  occu- 
pied in  inspecting  the  arms  of  the  troops  on  the 
day  before  the  projected  review,  and  Zarak  espe- 
cially, who  had  won  more  honours  than  any  of 
the  other  officers,  drew  out  his  peculiar  train 
into  the  open  ground  before  the  city  of  Vulcan, 
where  having  observed  with  rapture  their  num- 
bers and  array,  and  having  reminded  them  it 
was  chiefly  to  their  deeds,  together  with  his  own, 
that  the  ruler  of  Meroe  was  indebted  for  his 
rapid  success,  he  dismissed  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, expecting  to  bear  away  on    the  morrow 
the  first  commendations  of  his  prince,  and  the 
highest  rewards  of  valour.     But  the  darkness  of 
futurity  derides  human  calculations,  and  we  may 
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slumber  in  tranquillity  on  tbe  brink  of  d 
tion,  when  tbe  chasm  which  is  yawning  t 
ceive  lis  ia  invisible.     Having  dispersed  bis  fol- 
lowers,   Zarak  was  about  to  enter  tlie  gates  of 
Memphis,  wben  be  was  accosted  by  a  stranger, 
who  in  a  deep  and  emphatic  tone,  said  he  had  ■ 
an  important  secret   to  reveal   to  b!m.      The  I 
Ethiopian  pressed  him  to  disclose  it,  wben  the 
stranger  retired  in  silence,  beckoning  tbe  chief 
to  follow.     He  obeyed,  and  when  tliey  Iiad  left 
the  city  at  what  his  unknown  guide  judged  a  J 
sufficient  distance  behind  them,  the  latter  stopped  J 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"I  am  one  of  the  priests  of  Vulcan,  llie  d 
vinity   who   presides   over    Memphis;    I   ban 
watched  the  progress  of  your  arms,  and  perceiv< 
tiiey  will  be  invincible.     The  marshes  of  t 
Delta  will  be  subject  to  your  power,  as  well  t 
the  south  of  Egypt;  for  how  should  the  miser-  | 
able  wreck  of  our  armies,  or  the  fierce  but  I 
disciplined  inhabitants  of  tbe  fens,  repel  thoM'j 
who  have  defeated  tbe  flower  of  our  warriors  7T 
Listen  then,   Ethiopian,    to  what  I  propose.     1  1 
know  that  Sabako  will  be  victorious,  and  I  de*  J 
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fttre  to  secure  the  priesthood  from  his  attacks :  I 
am  aware,  moreover,  that  thy  influence  with  the 
conqueror  is  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of 
thy  sendees,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  I  am 
conferring  with  Zarak.  To  thee,  therefore,  I 
apply,  and  entreat  thee  to  exert  thy  power  in 
the  protection  of  the  body  to  which  I  belong ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  swear  to  grant  what  I  ask,  I  in 
my  turn  promise  to  conduct  thee  to  treasures  of 
which  the  human  heart  never  yet  formed  a  con- 
ception. Behold  yon  dark  object,  whose  point 
shoots  up  into  the  sky, — it  is  the  great  pyramid 
of  Cheops,  an  ancient  ruler  of  BLgypt :  it  arose 
in  an  age  already  remote,  and  its  duration  will 
be  coeval  with  that  of  nature.  The  monarch 
himself  lies  entombed  in  the  centre  of  the  pile : 
a  lamp  that  is  never  suffered  to  go  out  illumi- 
nates the  chamber  of  his  repose,  and  its  beam  is 
reflected  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  gems,  all 
which  shall  be  thine  if  thou  wilt  yield  to  my 
request" 

The  thirst  of  gold  can  never  be  assuaged; 
and  though  Zarak  had  already  been  loaded  with 
spoils  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  exploits, 
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he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  gained  nothing 
in  cmnparison  with  what  the  Elgyptian  had  just 
mentioned.     He  therefore  agreed  to  the  con- 
dition required,  and  urged  the  priest  to  lead  him 
at  once  into  the  pyramid,  and  the  latter  con- 
senting, they  walked  rapidly  forwards,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  building.     It  stood  amongst  seve- 
ral others  of  the  same  kind,  all  which,  however, 
it  greatly  surpassed  in  size;  and  whilst  Zarak 
contemplated  that  vast  monument,  which  seemed 
to  challenge  the  utmost  efforts  of  time,  he  felt 
as   if  struck  by  the  mighty  spirit  which   had 
founded,  and  seemed  still  to  hover  round  the 
massive  structure ;  and  he  involuntarily  trembled 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  about  to  break  into 
the  eternal  solitude  that  was  consecrated  to  the 
final  rest  of  so  potent  a  prince.     The  priest  ob- 
sorved  his  hesitation,  and  said — 

^*  Thou  art  an  Ethiopian,  and  I  an  Egyptian ; 
perim)VH^  therefore,  thou  regardest  me  with  dis- 
trust ;  Yot  I  swtvir  to  thee  by  Osiris,  there  is 
not  another  boiujf  near  us.  Look  at  me,"  (he 
CHMitiHuiHli  *•  1  am  unarmed,  whibt  thy  hand 
yii«i*lwH  A  *Urj>  rtud  (Huulerous  spear ;  no  <Hie  is 
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wicUn  Ac  fjnBBoSdf  mrm  Ac  regal,  tiMNigli  im- 
potent  fimBf  whkk  tbere  redinet  in  death :  we 
akme  dull  enter  it;  yet  if  einpicion  still  larln 
witUn  thy  breert,  retom  to  Memphis,  and  lea?e 
the  liiMSuiii  contained  in  this  repository  to  en- 
ridi  Ae  eofers  of  some  more  ardent  and  less 
raatfiii  ndventnrer* 
These  wofds  at  once  eonfirmed  the  resolution 

of  Zsnic,  who  rcpliedr— 

**  I  was  not  agitated  by  fear  or  sospidon ;  I 

hare  no  foresight  of  danger,  and  soom  it  when 
It  q>proadies;  but  my  mind  was  wandering 
aaMMig  the  mists  ci  past  years,  when  your  great 
Cheops  swayed  the  sceptre  ci  Egypt:  adrance, 
I  am  ready  to  fdlow." 

They  now  ascended  a  flight  ci  steps,  at  the 
sammtt  of  whidi  they  encountered  a  stone  door ; 
it  yielded  to  a  sli^t  pressure,  and  reclosed  ci 
itself  when  they  had  entered.  Here  they  would 
have  been  in  darkness,  but  for  two  lighted  torches 
pfaMsd  just  within  the  portaL 

^  Let  us  each  provide  ourselves  with  one  of 
these,''  (said  his  conductor  to  Zarak,)  ^^  since  the 
eye  ci  day  never  penetrates  this  sacred  edifice  : 

o2 
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thou  secst  that  I  have  anticipated  our  necessity ; 
tread  with  caution,  for  the  path  will  often  be 
devious  and  narrow,  and  deep  pits  are  open  for 
the  deRtruction  of  the  uninformed  foot." 

I'he  Ethiopian  promised  to  observe  these  ad- 
monitions, and  as  they  passed  onwards,  now 
tiscending,  now  descending  through  the  tortuous 
labyrinth,  now  winding  round  the  brink  of  a  vast 
gulf,  and  now  stooping  on  account  of  the  low- 
ness  of  the  passage,  the  full  importance  of  the 
warning  became  apparent,  and  the  chief  almost 
repented  having  abandoned  the  light  of  day. 
But  the  desire  of  wealtli  was  predominant  over 
every  other  feeling,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  consoled  by  his  conductor,  who  explained 
the  nature  of  their  course. 

"We  have  already  traversed"  (he  said)  "two 
sides  of  the  pyramid,  two  more  remain ;  and 
having  tlms  passed  through  its  whole  circuit,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  diagonal  and  shelving  path : 
this  will  lead  us  to  the  centre,  where  on  a  couch 
of  massive  gold,  the  mighty  Cheops  reclines,  in 
the  midst  of  inestimable  magniBcence." 

The  chieftain  was  relieved  by  this  intelligible 
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iketdi  of  their  rontay  and  tbejr  proceeded  as 
before^  witli  as  modi  speed  as  was  coonpadble 
with  eare:  their  progress  was  at  length  inter* 
nqiled  hjr  another  door»  and  the  Ethiopian  was 
Udd  to  his  infinite  delight,  they  had  readied  the 
rliagfwial  path.  Turning  to  the  right,  he  now 
began  to  descend  bjr  a  gentle  declirity  agreeably 
to  tho  intimation  ci  his  guide ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  Egyptian  art  had  purposely  laboured  to  make 
this  pass  the  most  dangerous  and  appalling  of 
all ;  fiMT  on  one  hand  arose  the  rocl^  rough  and 
perpendicular;  and  on  the  other  yawned  an 
abjrssy  from  the  dark  bosom  of  which  a  keen 
blast  was  exhaled  that  pierced  the  frame  of  the 
chiefy  and  made  his  torch  shine  with  a  flickering 
beam.  They  had  afaready  adranced  some  dis- 
tsnoe  along  the  path  when  Zarak  saw  his  con- 
ductor stop;  and  he  was  about  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  delay,  when  the  person  who  pre- 
ceded him  said, — 

^Thinkest  thou,  Ethiopian,  the  dead  ever 
leare  their  tombs  in  order  to  puniHb  the  violence 
of  oppressors  ?^ 
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^^  Assuredlr  not :  but  what  means  thy  ques- 
tJon?* 

^^1  oaly  ihoi^t  diat  these  lonely  recesses 
wottkl  be  a  fit  haunt  for  such  apparitions ;  but 
tell  me — thou  art  a  warrior, — is  there  any  one 
that  has  ever  fiilten  by  thy  hand,  whom  thou 
wouldst  uot  here  behold  rise  before  thee  ?' 

Zarak  (elt  an  involuntary  agitation,  which 
he  strove  to  conceal  under  the  tone  of  impa- 
tience in  which  he  replied, 

^^  There  is  no  one  whom  I  would  fear ;  but 
proceeil^  fiu'  I  seek  not  a  philosopher,  but  a 
guide/* 

A  burst  of  wild  laughter,  that  was  repeated  by 
a  thousand  echoes,  broke  from  the  stranger,  who 
exclaimed, 

^^  Thou  lyest,  perfidious !  this  hour  convicts 
thee,  and  change  thy  fisilse  boldness  into  the  hue 
of  terror.  Look  on  me,^  (he  continued,  tearing 
off,  as  he  spoke,  the  disguise  of  his  iace  and 
figure,)  ^Mook  on  me,  and  recognise  Labren, 
whom  thine  arm  transfixed  in  vain." 

Zarak  felt  as  if  struck  by  the  etherial  bolt, 
when  the  altered  voice  and  well-known  aspect 
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leveakd  die  beiog  wlio  had  droidy  to  often  op- 
poeed  him;  and  tiMNigli  hia  hand  grasped  the 
terriUe  weapon  of  hk  eountryt  he  trembled  in 
the  preaence  ci  hia  imanned  antagonist,  who  had 
dogged  his  footsteps  like  an  evil  genius,  defying 
his  efiSorts  with  ineztingoishable  resolution,  and 
who  had  now  risen,  as  it  were  from  the  sepulchre, 
again  to  haunt  his  path.     But  the  words  of  the 
southern  prophet  came  on  his  perturbed  imagi- 
nation like  the  moon  suddenly  appearing  in  a 
night  of  storm,  and  he  resolved,  baring  crushed 
Labren,  to  trust  to  his  recollection  of  the  many 
windings  he  had  taken,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
trace his  course  to  the  entrance  of  the  pyramid. 
He  therefore  collected  himself,  and  casting  a 
dark  frown  at  his  defenceless  opponent  by  whom 
he  was  confronted,  made  a  furious  push  at  him 
with  his  spear.     Labren  dexterously  seised  the 
weapon  where  it  tapered  towards  the  pcdnt,  and 
at  the  same  time  drawing  from  his  person  a  cord 
fiimished  with  a  running  noose,  threw  it  over 
the  Ethiopian,  and  with  a  strong  and  sudden 
jerk  overbalanced  him,  when  he  would  instantly 
have  fallen  into  the  gulf  below,  had  he  not  been 

6  4 
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Hopped  by  m  mrrow  kdge,  which  though  it  was 
90  smooth  and  slopii^  as  of  itself  to  afford  no 
festing-place,  yet  enabled  Labren,  by  means  of 
the  cord,  to  support  the  fidlen  Zarak  at  plea- 


^  Traitor  r  (cried  the  follower  of  Sabako,) 
*'  release  me  instantly,  and  I  may  perhaps  for- 
give the  treadiery  which  has  so  nearly  undone 


n 


^^  Release  thee  !  how  can  thy  lips  give  utter- 
ance to  such  a  desire?     Call  to  mind  the  past, 
and  consider  if  thou  hast  any  claim  to  the  pity 
of   Labren.      Didst    thou  not  oppose  my  es- 
cape from  captivity  at  Thebes,  and   laugh  at 
the  destitution  of  my  lot?   and  didst  thou  not 
seek  to  slay  me  only  for  defending  my  loved  one 
from  thy   inexorable   tyranny  ?     It  is  now  the 
hour  of  vengeance,  and  my  words  are  accom- 
plished ;  yet  I  swear  by  him*  who  diffused  his  be- 
neficence over  a  hundred  realms,  that  hadst  thou 

>  Osins  is  here  meant,  who  taught  the  Egyptians  hus- 
bandry, and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  communicated  the  same 
valuable  knowledge  to  all  the  then  known  world.  See  Diodo- 
rus,  book  I. 
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treated  Amudis  with  leM  cruelty,  I  would  have 
pardoned  thy  perfidy  towards  myself.  I  heard 
thy  vaunt  when  I  lay  extended  on  the  shore  of 
the  Nile,  for  my  senses  had  not  fled  when  thy 
proud  boast  was  uttered.  Listen,  then,  and 
learn  how  vain  are  the  promises  of  destiny,  how 
poor  the  defence  thou  hast  trusted.  Hearevt 
thou  not  that  rushing  at  an  immeasurable  depth 
beneath  thee  ?  Know  that  a  canal  from  the 
great  river  flows  from  a  subterraneous  passage 
into  this  edifice,  and  surrounds  the  chamber 
where  Cheops  ^  lies.  Stand  then  for  a  moment 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  view  the  abysN 
into  which  thou  wilt  shortly  plunge ;  it  is  not 
half  so  wide  as  thy  avarice,  nor  are  the  rocks  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  half  so  impenetrable  an 

'  Herodotus  is  very  minute  in  hit  deicription  of  the  great 
pyramid,  which  according  to  the  accounti  he  followed,  wm 
erected  by  Cheops,  whose  body  was  said  to  be  deposited 
within  it,  on  an  artificial  island  formed  by  a  canal  introduced 
into  the  building  from  the  Nile.  How  awfully  grand  is  the 
conception  of  such  a  tomb,  thus  surrounded  by  water  from  the 
great  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  stupendous  and  intricate  edifice. 
How  must  the  nation  which  could  plan  such  a  work,  have  been 
alive  to  the  sublime  I  —  For  the  account  of  the  pyramitl  »;»t' 
Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chapter  126. 
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tLy  liearC.     Tlioii  art  in  the  midst  of  a  covered  ] 
wilderness,    nor    would   the  cry   of  it  thousand    I 
armies  from  without  break  the  silence  of  thess   | 
eternal  solitudes;  yet  even  this  deep  recess  i 
not  so  impervious  to  the  shout  of  multitudes  ai 
was  thy  breast  to  the  voice  of  supplication." 

"  I  will  give  thee"  {said  Zarak,  in  accents  of  I 
terror)  "an  infinite  reward,  if  thou  wilt  save  me; 
and  if  thou  wilt  point  out  the  treasures  of  whidi  I 
thou  haat  spoken,  I  will  procure  for  thee  a  pD«t'i 
of  honour  in  tlie  court  of  Sabako." 

"  Base  fool !  canst  thou  then  imagine  I  would  1 
really  lead  thee  to  the  Nile-§^irt  tomb  uf  Cheops?  J 
Thy  very  |>resenee  would  contaminate  his  t^M 
pose." 

"  Sabako  shall  make  thee  bis  first  general." 
"  I  would  not  serve  the  in^-adcr  of  Egypt,  nol 
if  this  pyramid  were  converted  into  gold,  wouldf 
I  accept  it  for  thy  ransom.  Karth  and  sky  alikcfl 
loath  thee ;  the  slaughtered  parents  uf  my  Amu- ' 
dis  cry  for  vengeance,  and  the  reptiles  whidi  I 
fatten  amid  the  damps  and  gloom  of  yon  ravine  j 
demand  thee.  Plunge,  then,  to  death  and  dark- 
ness, that  neither  the  balmy  breath,  nor  the  pure  I 
13 
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mj  €£  hearen  may  be  polluted  by  thy  contact, 
diat  mortals,  instructed  by  the  end  of  Zarak, 
pause  before  (confiding^  in  an  imperfect  and 
e  insight  into  futurity)  they  deride  the 
of  justice,  and  are  madly  hurried  on 
by  the  torrent  of  passion  to  the  commission  of 
mum  mities  Uke  thine." 

He  said,  and  flinging  the  rope  from  him,  the 
wretdied  Ethiopian  was  precipitated  into  the 
gaU,  and  the  last  shriek  of  despair  was  dioked  in 
the  stream  below. 

This  act  of  Labren  occasioned  the  utmost 
joy  aoMmg  the  Eg^tians,  and  especially  the 
hierardiy  by  whom  it  had  been  assisted;  and 
he  was  welomied  to  the  marshes  by  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  Anysis,  whilst  his  union  with 
the  daughter  of  Mi4>res  more  than  compensated 
the  calamities  of  both. 


G  6 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

AccoRDiNoto  the  chronology  already  laid  down,  this  story  opens 
in  the  year  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  before  Christ,  being 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Sabako, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  At  this  time  Merodac  Baladan  was  king  of 
Babylon,  Anysis  king  of  Egypt,  being  still  alive  in  the 
marshes,  where  he  had  established  himself  in  a  sequestered 
island,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  Elbo. 
See  Herodotus,  and  the  first  book  of  Prideaux's  connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  part  the  first.  At  this  time 
Hezekiah  was  reigning  at  Jerusalem. 


THE  RETREAT  OF  SABAKO. 

It  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  uncertainty, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  so  much  agitation 
and  evil,  has  at  least  the  effect  of  banishing 
despair  from  earth,  since  aptness  to  change 
is  the  companion  no  less  of  adverse  than  of  pros- 
perous fortune.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  state  were  equally 
powerful  in  checking  presumption,  and  if  the 
principle  which  forbids  hope  to  expire  in  the 
breast  of  the  wretched,  could  relax  or  soften  the 
grasp  of  tyranny ;  but  it  is  a  property  of  our 
nature  to  believe  that  state  permanent  which  we 
desire  to  be  so,  and  hence  it  is,  that  whilst  the 
unhappy  are  frequently  consoled,  the  fortunate 
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are  seldom  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  a  turn 
of  events :  we  fly  firom  the  contemplation  of  evil, 
and  cling  with  avidity  to  the  remotest  chance 
of  good :  the  captive  permits  the  present  to  be 
gladdened  by  the  doubtful  smile  of  the  future, 
whilst  the  oppressor  decks  the  utmost  verge  of 
futurity  with  the  pomp  and  power  that  now  sur- 
round him;  nor  cam  the  obscurity  that  hangs  over 
the  coming  hour,  which  lighteqs  the  fetters  and 
illuminates  the  dungeon  of  the  former,  avail  to 
dash  the  confidence,  or  dispel  the  frown  of  the 
latter. 

When  the  victorious  Sabako  planted  his  stand- 
ard in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  beheld  his 
dominion  extended  firom  Meroe '  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Delta,  the  Ethiopians  might  probably 
ioM^ue  that  they  had  achieved  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  per- 
ka))(»  dt'Q^^ireil  of  revenging  themselves  on  the 
artti«  \tf  the  $4>uth,  and  of  restoring  in  pristine 
irwatiH^    the   throne  of  their   native  princes. 

*  riii*>ii*«  tW  i«w*of  «  Uds*  isUod  of  tho  NUe,  larto  the 
JW|>^^  .^4^  K*y>>u  Tli^  c*|^ul  of  die  Ethiopian  empire  uood 
WwhK  ««kI  th^  iM«H.  w»»  «m  giTen  hj  the  Peniaiis. 
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Sacb,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  the  result 
of  the  Ethiopian  conquest ;  the  extinction  of 
Egypt  as  an  independent  nation  was  not  yet» 
and  though  a  train  of  circumstances  ^  was  put  in 
motion  which  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  decay  in  the  fabric  of  her 
polity,  a  bright  period  was  still  conceded  to 
her ;  she  once  more  became  the  terror  of  sur- 
rounding states,  and  glittered  with  intense 
though  transient  radiance,  before  she  was  hurled 
firom  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur  she  had  so  long 
occupied,  to  the  most  abject  slavery,  and  was 
trampled  on  with  impunity  by  the  Persian,  the 

'  The  acute  Heeren  dates  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power 
from  the  agitation*  produced  by  the  Ethiopian  invaaioo,  of 
which  troubles,  it  seems  that  Sethos,  priest  of  Vulcan,  took 
advantage  to  seize  the  throne  of  Egypt,  thus  joining  in  hm 
own  person  (according  to  the  same  writer)  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers,  which  till  then  had  ever  been  separate  In 
Egypt ;  a  measure  which  probably  contributed,  together  with 
the  affixmt  put  upon  the  warrior  caste,  first  to  lay  Sethoa  open  to 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  and  subsequently  to  those  lasting 
dissensions  between  the  sacred  and  military  order,  which 
ended  in  the  migration  of  the  warriors,  the  calling  in  of  mer« 
cenaries,  and  the  discontent  of  all  ranks. — See  the  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Pharaohs,  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  Heeren's  Researches. 


mbbcd  ker  of  almost 
sd^  that  die  present 
or  mcredality  to 
tke  ^aary  of  ker  ancieBC  deeds ;  and  did  we  not 

pSe*  or  'anridf  fiWy  bj  open  Ae  eertain  index 
of  laxanraadscieiioeiiU^  las  loi^  slept  in  the 
lecessiesof  caTcms  v«re  wenot  stmdL  by  the  de- 
fiaeatioiB  of  ait  aad  power  which  these  remains 
pivseat,  w^  skoald  fcts^  whilst  traTer»Dg  the 
ii«ste«  ^at  oar  footsteps  were  pressing  the  dust 
of  a  migkiT  ein{Mre. 

The  summer  soktioe  was  passed,  the  Tapours 
exhaled  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  ponied  on  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Nile*  (swdled  by  those  periodical 
showers)  wms  no  longer  confined  within  its  na- 
tural channel.     The  wh<de  of  Lower  Egypt  was 


»  TV  c«tt9e  of  tile  umoal  iaimdadoQ  of  tfaisriTCT  is  gene- 
Tmtty  allows  to  be  die  rmin  which  bUi  in  die  summer  on  the 
mountains  of  Kihk>pi«,  which  the  Nile  puses  in  its  wsy  to 
R«>1>t.  The  river  begins  to  rise  after  the  summer  solstice,  the 
Ethiopian  rmins  having  already  begun. 
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converted  into  a  lake,  diversified  by  innumerable 
cities,  which  being  raised  on  artificial  elevations, 
started  op  like  so  many  islands ',  whose  popula- 
tion (released  from  their  £eivourite  hibour  of  hus- 
bandry) gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  without 
care;  and  sporting  in  social  g^ups  over  the 
liquid  world  that  was  spread  around  them,  read 
in  each  other's  eyes  the  reflection  of  their  own 
felicity,  whilst  their  joy  was  at  once  confirmed 
and  heightened  by  the  assurance  that  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  were  no  less  propitious  than 
silent,  and  that  before  their  sacred  river  should 
be  again  contracted  within  its  natural  limits,  it 
would  deposit  on   their  fields  the  elements  of 


>  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Sesostris  elerated  the  citiet  of 
Egypt  mt  the  same  time  that  he  opened  the  canals,  and  the 
historian  adds,  that  this  eleration  was  increased  by  Sahako  the 
Ethiopian.  See  Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chapter  1S7*  During 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  Egyptians,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  chiefly  an  agricultural  nation,  were  of  course  excluded 
from  the  fields,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  greatest  part 
of  their  numerous  festivals  were  then  celebrate  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  at  this  time  the  country  resembled  the  .£gean  Sea, 
the  cities  appearing  like  so  many  islands  shore  the  water,  and 
vessels  passing  and  repassing  in  every  direction.  See  chapter 
97  of  the  book  above  cited. 
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are  seldom  alarmed  by  the  pos 
of  events ;  we  fly  from  tte  contQ 
and  cling  with  avidity  to  the  i 
of  good :  the  captive  permits  t) 
gladdened  by  the  doubtful  smtl 
whilst  the  oppressor  decks  the 
futurity  with  the  pomp  and  pow 
round  him ;  nor  can  the  obscuritj 
the  coming  hour,  which  ligbteq 
illuminate!)  the  duugeon  of  the 
•iaah  ttte  confideace,  or  dibpel  I 
latter. 

When  the  victorious  Sabako  p 
ard  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
dominion  extended  from  Meroe 
of  the  Delta,  the  Ethiopians 
imagine  that  they  had  achieve* 
jugution  of  Egypt,  and  the 
haps  despaired  of  revenging  th 
arms  of  the  south,  and  of  resto 
greatness    the   throne  of  their 
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rioii  of  a  merdless  despot.  The  remembrance, 
however,  of  past  greatness  could  not  be  hastily 
obliterated  from  the  breast  of  the  successor  of 
Sesostris.  The  f^^tians  forgot  not  that  they 
who  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Ethiopia,  had 
once  received  tribute  from  the  nation  which  now 
dictated  laws;  and,  above  all,  the  priests  sub- 
mitted with  indignation  to  a  foreign  yoke,  whilst 
the  past  was  darkened  by  regret,  and  the  future 
illumined  by  the  hope  of  vengeance.  Hence 
the  voice  of  memory  awoke  in  every  heart  from 
time  to  time  a  sigh,  which  though  momentary 
was  sincere;  occasional  sallies  of  discontent,  and 
the  open  hostility  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Egypt,  admonished  Sabako  that  the  chain  which 
reaches  not  the  will  has  need  of  the  utmost  sta- 
bility, and  that  the  calm  in  which  his  newly- 
acquired  dominion  seemed  to  repose,  must  be 
watched  by  a  suspicious  glance,  since  it  was  the 
effect,  not  of  apathy  in  the  conquered,  but  of  the 
superior  force  of  the  victor. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  stars  were  shedding 
their  wonted  lustre  through  the  unclouded  sere- 
nity of  an  eastern  night,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
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H  was  softly  curling  the  water,  beneatli  which  the 

H  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile  lay  submerged,  when 

^ft  two  vessels  passed  each  other  in  the  district  of 

^M  the  Delta.     Their  meeting  was  momentary,  but 

^M  they  mutually  approached  so  nearly,  that  their 

^1  respective   crews  were    visible   to   each.     The 

^P  leader  of  one  seemed  an  Egyptian,  apparently 

somewhat  passed  the  vigour  of  middle  life;  his 
aspect  was  that  of  a  warrior,  and  his  countenance 
bore  tiie  impress  of  care  and  adventure,  whilst 
a  certain  haughtiness  of  expression  suggested 
the  iflea  that  he  was  one  to  whom  great  enter- 
prizes  were  familiar.  He  was  armed  with  a  qui- 
ver and  a  bow  of  the  largest  size,  and  his  eye 
eagerly  scanned  the  innumerable  obelisks  and 
towers  (that  appeared  to  rush  by  as  his  bans 
advanced),  as  if  an.iious  to  estimate  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress  northward. 

The  superior  of  the  other  vessel  was  yet  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  his  flowing  hair  and 
turbaned  head  distinguished  him  from  the  na- 
tives of  Mizmim;  his  linen  habit  (which  de- 
scended to  his  feet)  shone  witli  a  dazzling  white- 
D»s,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  prow,  his  keenly 
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exprewive  glance  was  turned  southwards,  as  if 
anxious  to  outrun  the  swiftly  careering  vessel, 
and  catch  the  first  appearance  of  some  object 
towards  which  his  course  was  bent  Each  vessel 
was  alike  manned  by  Egyptians,  yet  he  from 
the  east  was  accompanied  by  one  in  a  garb  like 
his  own,  with  whom  he  seemed  in  deep  confer- 
ence ;  and  the  other  leader  also  appeared  to  treat 
one  of  his  companions  with  peculiar  regard. 

There  was  nothing  uncommon  in  this  encoun- 
ter,  for  during  the  inundation  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  vessels,  llie  coolness  of  night  was  often 
made  choice  of  for  their  voyages,  and  the  fre- 
quent stroke  of  the  oar,  the  flash  of  torches,  the 
rush  of  the  baris*  through  the  water,  the  occa- 
sional burst  of  song,  the  clashing  cymbal  and 
the  soft  pipe,  now  approaching,  now  sweeping  to 
a  distance,  revealed  the  various  course  of  the 
active  and  happy  nation  engaged  in  the  prose- 


'  ThU  was  the  name  of  a  certain  Egyptian  vessel ;  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus,  in  the  ninety-sixth  chapter  of  his  Eu- 
terpe, where  the  structure  and  navigation  of  this  vessel  are  de- 
scribed. 
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or  pleafisie.  But  tboi^li 
ordimry,  tlie  diiefii  aboye- 
^uiced  at  eadi  odier, 
BToiflBtanhr  repeatied  ^  smrej  wUdi  diance 
at  first  dictated;  wmt  thing  in  each  seemed  mu- 
taaDjr  to  fix  intefest,  and  tlwir  eyes  liaying  met 
UOowed  their  object  widi  fixed  attendon,  as  the 
steel  that  has  once  toadied  the  magnedc  stone 
still  feek  the  power  of  the  influence  it  has  im- 
bibed. Yet  neither  diieftain  made  any  effort  to 
arrest  his  vessel;  on  the  contrary,  their  counte- 
nances seemed  to  gather  something  of  fear  and 
suspicion,  before  they  were  again  lost  in  dis- 
tance. The  Egyptian  mechanically  laid  his  hand 
on  bis  bow,  as  he  whispered  to  his  companion, 

^'  Zarako,  didst  thou  observe  yonder  youth 
who  passed  us  even  now?  Whence  comes  he, 
and  wherefore  should  he  regard  us  thus  fixedly? 
He  pleased  me  not,  yet  I  could  not  shun  him.  If 
the  aspect  of  the  pure  stars  ^  is  sufficient  to 
blanch  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  heart  with  the 

>  The  science  of  judicial  astrology  is  here  alluded  to,  which 
was  much  practised  in  Egypt,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodonis  the 
Sicilian. 
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paleness  of  fear  or  the  ardour  of  hope,  we  may 
well  derive  cause  of  sadness  or  joy  from  the  hu* 
man  countenance,  whose  luminous  though  nar- 
row tablet  proclaims  more  than  a  thousand 
rolls.'' 

*^  Heed  him  not,  great  prince;  (replied  Za- 
rako)  ^*he  is  but  a  young  and  beautiful  stranger, 
as  I  think,  from  beyond  that  great  stream  whose 
waters  lave  mighty  Babylon.  He  is  doubtless 
come  to  view  this  incomparable  land,  and  only 
examined  us  with  the  curiosity  of  a  foreigner.'' 

"  It  may  be  so,"  (said  the  first  speaker)  "  yet 
I  like  him  not;  he  reminds  me  painfully  of  the 
past." 

Such  was  the  dialogue  in  tlie  northward- 
bound  vessel,  whilst  he  who  was  the  object  of  it, 
was  not  silent  as  to  the  being  he  had  just  beheld. 

<*  How  proud  is  the  bearing  of  yonder  Eg^yp- 
tian !  Why,  Nebron,  did  I  behold  him  so  in- 
tently? The  storm  breaks  not  before  the  cloud 
that  contains  it  has  darkened  the  sky,  and  tlie 
shadow  of  that  chief  still  lies  upon  my  breast, 
and  brings  again  before  me  the  terrors  of  the 
valley  of  tombs." 
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TliuB  did  both  express  their  peculiar  feelings  J 
and  the  dawn  of  day  saw  the  Egyptian  in  tfaC'S 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  marshes,  and  the  easteia-fl 
atranger  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis;  yet  neither  I 
could  forget  the  incident  of  the  night,  which  v 
destined  to  be  tiie  herald  of  events  deeply  mtxtl 
mentous  to  each. 

Anysis  had  arisen  from  sleep,  and,  according  J 
to  the  usages  of  Egypt,  had  devoted  the  early-J 
morning  to  the  regulation  of  the  affairs'  of  tha; 
small  and  sequestered  island,  in  wlilcb  be  I 
for  half  a  century  maintained  an  obscure  inde-'J 
pendenee,  and  had  baffled  or  eluded  the  powi 
of  Sabako.     Both  tlie  cntiquertiig  and  the  ctn 
(juered  prince  were  now  fur  in  the  decline  of  lifef  ' 
but  the   latter  was  supported  by  a  prediction, 
which  hud  shed    sadness  and    triumph  around 
his  natal  hour,  since  it  had  announced  that  he 
would  be  constrained  to  be  for  a  time  beneath 
the  fortune  of  a  foreigner  and  afterwards  r 
the  throne.    The  repeated  and  violent  stru| 


'  The  modi'  in  wliich  ihe  kings  of  Egypt  passed  ihe  daybi 
hren  already  alluded  (o  in  ibis  work.      It  wat  minulely  u 
tained  by  Uvr.  Sec  ilie  Uiitory  of  Egypt  by  DiodorusoTSicil 
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however,  io  which  he  had  from  time  to  dme 
been  engaged  witli  his  potent  rival,  had  added 
weight  to  the  grasp  of  age,  and  accelerated  the 
ravage  of  decay;  yet,  if  his  body  was  impaired, 
the  >'igour  of  his  mental  ^ulties  was  unabated 
by  tiie  lapse  of  years;  nay,  it  was  even  rendered 
more  coDspicuous,  for  when  his  faithful  attend- 
ants beheld  his  wasted  form,  when  they  looked 
on  those  eyes  (before  which  the  hand  of  time 
was  slowly  drawing  its  own  curtain,  but  which 
Still  shone  nith  the  animatioD  of  intellect),  their 
fidelit)'  was  kindled  into  devotion,  and  they  sighed 
for  the  moment  that  should  restore  their  prince  to 
the  dominion  and  magnificence  of  his  ancestors. 
The  business  of  the  day  being  dispatched,  and 
the  sacrifices  duly  performed,  Anysis  was  ap- 
prified  of  tlie  arrival  of  two  Egyptians,  charged 
with  an  important  errand.  They  were  instantly 
admitted,  and  one  of  them  (having  made  the 
tutial  obeisance)  addressed  the  monarch  af  fol- 
lows: 

"  First,  let  me  render  praise  to  Osiris  for 
having  again  placed  me  in  the  presence  of 
my   prince,    and    affording   me   the   happiness 
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of  once  more  beholding  him,  in  whom  the 
triple  malignity  of  time,  care,  and  misfortune, 
serves  but  to  render  the  native  excellence  of 
his  soul  more  prominent  and  dazzling,  even  ai 
the  shattered  shell  displays  more  clearly  the 
pearl  which  it  contains.  Look  on  me,  great 
Anysis,  and  recognize,  if  thou  canst,  thy  faitlf 
ful  MLsomig,  who  haring  vanquished  a  thousand 
difficulties,  and  escaped  a  thousand  deaths,  can 
yet  look  back  on  the  last  incidents  of  his  life 
with  rapture,  since  tbey  have  led  me  to  thii 
encounter." 

"Thou  Misomis?"  {replied  Anysis,)  "htnr. 
just  and  benignant  are  the  gods,  who  have  oiW' 
dained  that  the  same  uncertainty,  which  so  often 
distracts  us  with  doubt,  and  dashes  from  our 
hand  the  full  but  uutasted  bowl  of  enjoyment 
should  frequently  heal  the  wounds  it  has 
flicted,  and  convert  the  sigh  of  regret  into  the< 
smile  of  hope.  When  the  rumour  of  thy  foil 
Thebes  penetrated  to  this  lonely  retreat,  a  aad* 
ness  till  then  unfelt  took  possession  of  our  bo- 
soms ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  haughty  invader, 
ill  causing  this  last  calamity,  had  driven  me  anew 
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bmn  nty  tfarooe,  ami  occasione<l  my  anbappy 
eountry  to  bleed  afresh.  But,  tell  me,  bow  didst 
thou  escape,  and  what  malice  of  fortune  ha>  w 
changed  thy  aspect  ?  Two  years  have  indeed 
passeH  since  we  met,  but  thy  front  betint  the 
impress  of  many  more :  nay,  if  it  were  not  that 
thy  stature,  and  the  outline  of  thy  features  cor- 
respond with  those  of  my  valiant  follnwer.  I 
tbould  scarcely  surrender  myself  to  the  tlirtce 
welcome  assurance  that  he  surrives  in  thy  per- 
•on?" 

"  Alas  !"  (answered  Misomis)  "  thy  Imt  word* 
£Edl  not  anespected  by  me ;  the  state  of  mortaU 
u  a  sea  agitated  by  unnumbered  tempests,  the 
rarrent  of  which  never  alters  its  course,  till  it 
burls  us  at  length  gainst  that  rock  which  is 
surrounded  by  impenetrable  darkness :  yet  to 
some  the  rapidity  of  this  current  is  aided  by 
the  blast  of  accident,  and  hours  of  distrem  can 
sometimes  achieve  more  than  the  waste  of  years. 
The  inceasant  dropping  of  water  may  sap  the 
solidity  of  a  crag,  which  the  fall  of  n  mass  ^xim 
the  mountun  might  crush  to  powder :  listen  then 

L«iial  of  my  adventitfes :  and  though  my 
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Alice  pMsedance 
&ran»  (kcttded  by  the 
■l^ccker  widi  myself  and 
ea  Ae  pwnt  of  taking 
KfMDBt  &e  misfortiines  of 
vaickikliiesB  and  sagacity  of 
VBd  ftn&Uated  die  des^n, 
craehy  niged  Urn  to  tke  most 
Tke  Tkeban  kieropkant 
Xekos*  perisked  in  tkrir  nn- 


of  tW  int  Eg3rpcian  Bonth.     See  die 
IF<eib(^  ti>  tW  cwMKcnott  of  proCitte  and  sftcred  bistory  by 
Dmm  PtiAewiK.     It  s  piokdUe  ^Mt  TWdi  is  die  same  si 
F^tW.  (»  it  is  ««a  kttowa  tbst  in  ccjssologj  the  coosonsnts 
«Uy  are  to  W  tsk^n  acvtNmt  oL     We  know,  too.  dist  die 
■«??«»•  sKmdtt  v^er^  ncied  to  dwir  gods,  and  diat  tbey 
eaU  Vukan  Phdia,  as  auiT  be  seem  fron  an  iiMcnptioQ  on  a 
«««*«»  o^l»k  preMTed  from  HennapioQ :  but  P.  H.  was  die 
Coptk,  snd  probsbhr  die  ancMnt  Egyptian  definite  artkde. 
See  Ueeren  s  R««em^x^Ke«.     If;  dieielbre,  we  take   P  H  from 
tKe  word  Phiha,  we  shaMlesTe  Tlia.  which  we  may  dare  assert, 
beyond  doubt,  to  be  die  same  as  Thodi. 

^«  »«  expre«iy  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  chap- 
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sacceasfiil  attempt  to  force  their  way  from  the 
capitaL  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  of  that 
night:  I  was  walking  with  one  or  two  of  our 
partisans  on  a  terrace  which  communicates  with 
the  high  temple  of  Ammon,  our  minds  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  following  day,  which 
was  to  behold  the  execution  of  our  purpose ;  the 
hum  of  the  mighty  city  was  sinking  into  silence, 
and  some  of  the  priests  were  engaged  within 
the  sanctuary  inyoking  the  assistance  of  the  gods 
for  our  enterprise,  when  a  sudden  blaze  of  torches 
traversing  the  capital  in  several  directions,  and 
the  cry  *  Strike  for  Sabako ! '  filled  us  with 
astonishment  The  next  instant  Psammetichos, 
the  youthful  son  of  Nekos,  rushed  by  me,  all 
pale,  exclaiming,  ^  They  have  slain  my  father ! 
we  are  lost'  My  respiration  was  almost  sus- 
pended at  this  intelligence,  whilst  he  hastened 
to  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the  temple,  when 
another  shout  in  the  vicinity  announced  the  im- 


ter  ld2),  that  Nekoc  wu  ilaui  by  Sabako,  moat  probably 
on  account  of  some  effort  made  by  the  former  in  favour  of 
Anysis;  and  our  historian  adds  that  Psammetichoa,  son  of  the 
said  Nekos,  fled  from  Egypt  in  consequence. 
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mediate  approach  of  a  body  of  Ethiopii 
Bight  of  arrows  preceded  them,  and  I  saw  my 
confederates  stretched  in  death :  some  divinity 
preserved  me,  and  I  fled  to  the  shrinet  the  gates 
of  which  were  already  closed :  with  desperate 
fury  I  shook  the  bars,  alternately  entreating  and 
commanding  those  within  to  open.  1  might  aa 
well  have  called  to  a  sepulchre;  the  priesti 
dreaded  the  entrance  of  the  Ethiopians,  and 
they  were  certainly  right,  since  blood  and  fire 
would  instantly  have  outraged  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct Stratagem  was  now  all  that  was  left  me; 
feigning  myself,  therefore,  mortally  wounded  by 
one  of  a  second  flight  of  arrows,  (which  had 
indeed  penetrated  my  side,  though  not  deeply,) 
I  fell,  crying  out, 

"  '  Perfidious !    ye    have    slain    your 
date.' 

"  This  movement,  however,  would  hardly  have 
preserved  me,  had  not  my  pursuers  been  diverted 
by  the  appearance  of  more  of  our  party  who 
were  endeavouring  to  fly,  and  for  whose  cap- 
ture the  Ethiopians  readily  deserted  one  whom 
they  imagined  already  dead,  thus  afTording  me 
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Ity  of  e*capinfi^  to  titc  bouse  nf  a 
nladon,  who  cancpaled  tne  the  reHt  of  tlie  iuf{ht 
in  a  recea  nitbin  the  wall,  where  were  depw 
sited  the  mummies '  o(  his  anceMora,  the  dead 
ihus  wonderfully  protecting  the  Urinf|r.  I  did 
not  emerge  till  the  evening  of  (he  following 
day,  by  which  time  the  first  fury  of  revenge  had 
begun  to  abate,  and  it  was  su8;g«HU>d  by  my 
relative  that  I  might  venture  to  leavo  Thebes, 
counsel  of  which  I  began  to  weigh  tlie  rxpr* 
diency,  when  the  flsfthiiig  of  lightu  carried  by 
wbo  here  and  there  wandercn]  uji  and  down 
city,  as  if  suspicion  were  still  awake,  brought 
to  me  the  recollectioo  of  the  past  lUKht. 
Again  1  saw  my  fallen  companions,  and  tli<> 
dooed  gates  of  the  tcmplo;  i^aia  the  terrible 
worda,  Strike  for  Sabako,  rang  in  my  ear,  imd  I 
KMolred  not  raalily  to  tace  a  Bturro  which  waw 

>  The  houwa  of  tlie  atate  opulent  Egyptiuu  uem  ii 
had  ■tuched  la  Ihem  ■  reteptacic,  in  which,  al  leu 
vne,  were  lUpoaiUil  the  roummia  cf  ihc  brnHj.  f 
otervBtiao  at  Uktcu,  whtrr  he  fpvilu  of  iha  ktohoci  ' 
sacieat  Thebti.  The  tomb  oruaymandyu  ippcan  ii 
within  th«  raugeorbii  palace. 
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not  yet  allayed,  and  from  the  first  force  of  which 
I  had  so  lately  escaped. 

<^  Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  my 
protector :  this  was  no  uncommon  thing,  for  he 
was  a  physician ;  but  as  in  an  ill  state  of  body 
the   most  trifling    accident   may   produce  the 
greatest  maladies,  so  are  there  conditions  of  the 
mind  when  every  incident  is  invested  with  ter- 
tor ;  what  wonder  then  that  I  imagined  the  noise 
to  proceed  from  some  who  had  tracked  me  ?     I 
hastened  to  my  retreat  among  the   mummies, 
and  soon  found  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  sup- 
position ;  for  the  wall  vdthin  which  I  was  hidden 
being  that  of  a  large  apartment  in  which  t^ese 
visitors  were  now  conversing  with  the  physician, 
I  fluctuated  in  the  dreadful  confine  which  lies 
between  hope  and  fear,  as  I  listened  to  the  in- 
terrogations of  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  answers 
of  my  relative. 

"  ^  Alas,'  (said  the  latter,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  violence  and  strictness  of  Ids  examiners,) 
^  is  it  to  be  credited  that  I,  (who  have  spent  so 
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many  years  in  defending  the  health  of  the  great 
Sabako  against  the  attacks  of  disease,)  that  I, 
(who  have  so  long  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and 
who  not  long  since  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
storing him  from  a  dangerous  distemper,)  should 
now  harbour  one  who  has  sought  his  life  ?  Know 
ye  not  that  the  principles  of  death,  no  less  than 
those  of  life,  are  hidden  in  the  veins  of  plants, 
and  thai  the  eye  of  science  can  descry  the  one 
with  as  much  fiiunlity  as  the  other  ?  How  easily 
then  might  I  have  mingled  a  poisoned  draught 
for  your  monarch,  especially  since  during  the 
rage  of  that  disorder  my  fatal  skill  might  have 
masked  itself  in  ignorance,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  have  afforded  refuge  to  treachery.  Why 
do  your  countenances  kindle  with  rage  as  I 
speak?  Wherefore  do  your  hands  grasp  your 
ponderous  spears?  My  knowledge  was,  and 
shall  ever  be  exerted  for  tl^e  health  of  your 
prince ;  for  I  reverence  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
and  should  ill  deserve  a  place  among  the  mum- 
mies of  my  ancestors  (I  shuddered  at  these 
words)  were  I  to  bring  infamy  on  the  healing 
art     It  is  possible,  however,  that  you  still  sus- 
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pect  me «  if  80,  search  my  house :  but  proceed 
with  caution,  for  though  you  would  seek  long 
in  vidn  for  a  conspirator,  there  are  in  my  pos- 
session many  drugs  whose  potent  vapour  might 
ofiend  your  senses,  or  even  endanger  your  health, 
by  too  dose  a  contact'  He  ended,  and  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  Ethiopians  walking  to  and 
iro  in  some  of  the  apartments,  and  opening 
sererai  chests :  one  of  these  in  particular,  which 
was  of  large  site,  contained  a  quantity  of  hot 
pungent  powder,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  one 
of  the  e^nuniners  was  investigating  its  contents, 
for  opening  it  probably  with  a  sudden  jerk,  his 
breathing  disturbed  the  drug,  and  beginning  to 
sneeie  and  cough  violently,  he  imbibed  still 
more  of  \U  when  quitting  the  chest  and  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground  with  rage,  he  exclaimed  (with 
as  much  breath  as  he  could  command) 

^'  ^  We  do  but  waste  time,  to  the  infinite  satis- 
footion  of  this  Egyptian,  who  longs  to  add  us  to 
the  number  of  his  victims,  by  half  poisoning  us 
with  his  abominable  mixtures.' 

"  With  these  words  they  all  left  the  house, 
and  as  I  issued  from  my  dark  asylum,  I  could 
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help  deuring  that,  when  it  should  be  my  lot 
take  my  final  station  nmong  the  dead,  I  mij^bt 
forward  to  that  refuj^  witli  Uio  Munc  feci- 
al^ as  1  had  done  a  fvw  momeniH  Kinci.-. 

"  1  have  already  hinted  tluit  Ne{ihm  (thai 
wTts  the  name  of  my  relation)  was  the  chief 
physician  of  Sabako,  who  has  too  much  disceni- 
ment  and  candour  not  ti>  di»co^'er  and  confn* 
the  superiority  of  F^^ypt  in  the  science  »f  medi- 
oue'.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that,  as  1 
wishe<l  soli  to  remain  some  time  in  Thebes,  in 
ncder  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  companions,  I 
Id  not  find  an  abode  mnre  safe,  and  at  the 

'  The  itrietima  with  which  (he  Et^iiani  conOntd  Ihrm- 
mht»  M  the  itud;  of  one  art  or  acieiia,  muu  QKito  tui*  rnn- 
iribated  *«?  powerfully  toward*  brinpog  each  to  ihr  firiinl 
pOHible  pfrfccuon.  Thit,  wc  arr  lold  b;  Diodonu,  wai  ihe 
cn>  with  arti  in  gcoertl.  lie  particuUriaea  that  of  ■gricul- 
OBC  lod  the  breeding  of  (loultryi  and  m  to  medidiw,  tn  htvr 
my  early  tnca  in  Uintury  ot  the  akill  ucribol  to  the  £gyp- 
liau  in  that  •dence.  Thui  we  are  toM  that  Cynu,  kiBfl  of 
Fcrna,  iml  to  Amaaia,  king  of  Egypt,  for  an  oculin  from  ihai 
countiyi  and  ia  the  atory  of  Demiecdea,  jihyiiciau  n(  (rrniinia. 
Bcradotna  tella  na,  thai  the  Egyptian  pbyiicLuu  were,  at  Ihal 
period,  (wnaidered  the  beat  in  tbe  world,  a(  the  court  of  Uariui 
too  at  Hyaiupei,  who,  after  a  abort  iaterral,  (UBrMded  Cam- 
bpet  on  the  Peraian  throne.  See  for  the  tint  fact  chapter  I. 
^B  «d  forllic  tecond,  chapter  129  of  the  Thalia  of  llerodoiui. 
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same  time  more  calculated  for  my  purpose,  than 
that  of  Nephres,  who,  from  the  confidence  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  Ethiopian  monardi, 
enjoyed  at  once  an   immunity  from  suspicion 
and  free  access  to  the  court,  by  which  circum- 
stance he  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  things*     From  him  I  learned 
that  Psammetichos  had  fled,  but  that  his  hdier 
together  with  the  chief  pontiff  was  slain;  and  I 
had  the  happiness  of  hearing  that  myself  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  among  the  other  conspi- 
rators.    I  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  de- 
parting northward,  lest  my  death  should  become 
a  matter  not  of  report  but  reality,  when  an  inci- 
dent took  place  which  confirmed  my  resolution, 
though  it  rendered  it  abortive. 

"  It  is  doubtless  known  to  my  prince,  that 
there  is  among  the  followers  of  Sabako  an  officer 
named  Tirhako,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
abiUties  and  high  services,  is  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  Seuechos,  the  son  of  our  invader,  on 
whom  his  father  (now  declining  in  years)  devolves 
much  of  the  weight  of  government  This  Tir- 
hako had  once  received  much  benefit  from  the 
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skill  of  NephreSi  for  whom  in  consequenoe  he 
evinced  considerable  regard:  since  the  affiur  of 
the  con^iracy,  however,  he  had  only  once  seen 
my  protector,  and  the  latter  judged  frmn  hia 
manner,  that  he  was  inclined,  in  consequence  of 
that  plot,  to  withdraw  all  trust  from  every  Egyp- 
tian.   I  was  greatly  dejected  at  this  intelligence, 
being  unhappy  on  several  accounts,  that  the  for- 
tune and  reputation  of  my  relative  should  de- 
cline.    On  his  part,  he  felt  or  feigned  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  coldness  of  Tirhako^  saying,  that 
as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Sabako  and 
Seuechos,  he  was  but  little  disturbed  at  the  mis- 
trust of  a  wayward  youth;  adding,  it  was,  after 
all,  natural  that  one  who  (on  account  of  his  in- 
experience) could  not  be  expected  to  discrimi- 
nate nicely,  should  feel  his  confidence  somewhat 
abated  towards  every  individual  of  a  city  where 
a  rebellion  had  so  lately  broken  out,  but  that 
when  he  should  find  no  ground  for  his  suspi- 
cions, he  would  abandon  as  readily  as  he  had 
yielded  to  them.   How  far  these  arguments  con- 
vinced him  who  employed  them  I   know  not, 
yet  I  strove  to  confine  my  sadness  to  my  own 
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lieart,  dwelt  on  the  assurance  he  had  expressedt 
and  endeayoiired  to  turn  from  a  terrible  expetv 
tation  to  a  joyful  though  glimmering  hope,  that 
cast  a  mist  over  the  precipice  towards  which 
was  advancing. 

"  Two  days  had  elapsed  since  a  report  of  mjT 
death  had  reached  us,  when  Neplires  received 
visit  from  Tirhako.  I  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
meut  at  his  approach  into  an  adjoining  gallery, 
and  involuntarily  listened  to  the  conversation. 
It  was  most  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  since  liler 
and  death  hung  upon  every  word.  It 
tbb  effect: 

"  '  I  come  not,  Egyptian,  to  consult  thy  ar^ 
but  rather  to  bid  diee  exert  it  for  thy  own  pre* 
servation.' 

" '  Assuredly  I  will  do  so,  with  the  help  of  the 
gods;  for  it  were  hard  indeed,  if  the  bee  which 
collects  for  others  the  nectar  of  innumerable 
dowers,  should  not  partake  in  some  degree  t 
happiness  it  diffuses,  and  that  the  resources 
sdence  should  be  inefficient  to  their  posse) 
alone.' 

"  '  There  are  other  evils  besides  those  whidt 
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anail  the  body,  whose  remedies  are  not  drawn 
dtlier  firom  earth  or  sea,  but  which  lead  to  de- 
struction no  less  rapidly  than  the  most  mal]|^ 
nant  disorders.' 

<<  <  Against  such  all  may  equally  guard  them- 
selves, without  needing  days  and  nights  of  re- 
search.* 

**  *  All,  however,  do  not  guard  themselves 
against  these  evils.' 

^  Mt  is,  alas!  most  true,  that  prudence  is  a 
rare  qualification.  The  secrets  of  Nature,  and 
even  the  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  often  investi- 
gated, and  the  memory  is  stored  like  the  trea- 
sury of  kings;  but  it  is  prudence  alone  that 
teaches  us  how  to  employ  these  resources.  We 
might  wander  in  the  library  of  the  g^reat  Osy- 
mandyas,  the  conqueror  of  the  east*;  yet  did  we 
not  unroll  the  wonderful  writings  it  contains,  we 

'  The  itmcture  luppoted  to  be  the  palace  of  Otynuuidyit 
displayi  on  its  walls  a  great  yariety  of  war  scenes,  in  which 
the  Egyptians  are  represented  contending  with  foes  evidently 
eastern.  The  king  is  at  the  head  of  the  former,  distinguished 
by  his  stature.  See  the  second  yolume  of  Heeren's  Researches, 
in  the  description  of  Thebes  and  iu  Monuments.  In  this 
place,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  there  was  a  library,  at  the 
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inig;ht  read,  indeed,  but  could  never  expenencs 
the  truth  of  the  inscription  which  invites  us  to 
the  study  of  those  matchless  remains.  We  might 
traverse  the  mazes  of  a  mine,  every  stone  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  metal,  or  bright  with  a 
refulgent  gem,  but  it  is  industry  and  sagacity 
alone,  that  can  draw  from  darkness  materials  to 
arm  the  warrior's  hand,  and  enlai^e  tenfold  the 
range  of  human  power.* 

"  '  Peace,  Nephres,  and  listen  to  me.    Either   ' 
thou  understandest  me  not,  or  wouldst  deceive 
me:  if  the  former,  I  pity  thy  simplicity,  if  the 
latter,  I  bid  tliee  despair  of  thy  object.     Feign  \ 
not  indifference  in  thy  countenance,  or  it  may  i 
be  speedily  overspread  by  the  paleness  of  death: 
thou  hangest  on  a  tliread  iiner  than  hair,  and 
beneath  thee  yawns  a  chasm  in  which  millions 
have  already  been  lost.     I  owe   my  life  to  thy 
skill,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  now  give  thee 
the  power  of  preserving  thyself,  by  banishing   ' 

entrance  of  vhich  nan  ihie  inscri|ilion — ''  The  repoatlor;  of    i 
medicine  for  ihe  mind." 

It  may  be  nccesiaiy  to  add,  llial  ibis  Osymandygi  i>  tup-    | 
powd  by  lome  to  be  no  other  than    SeaoatrU,  wbow  title, 
Rameset  appears  in  this  tditice.     See  Heeren,  aa  above. 
12 
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from  thy  house  the  rebel  whom  thou  harbotirest. 
Shottldst  thoa  comply,  thoa  wilt  etcape  the 
wrath  of  Sabako,  and  the  anhappiness  of  be- 
holding one  who  has  sought  thy  protection 
seized  before  thine  eyes;  shouldst  thoa  refuse 
my  offer,  1  swear  to  thee,  by  the  great  Ammon^ 
that  though  thy  abode  were  a  labyrinth,  and 
though  Misomis  lay  shrouded  in  night  within  its 
centre,  the  emissaries  of  my  king  should  trace 
and  drag  him  thence.  Seek  not  to  delude  me 
by  words,  since  thy  connexion  with  the  conspi- 
rator is  as  clearly  seen  by  me  as  the  light  of 
day:  strive  not  to  deprecate  my  resolution,  since 
it  cannot  waver.  Depart  to  thy  kinsman;  in 
this  chamber  I  await  thy  return.  Let  thy  ab- 
sence be  short;  and  whilst  thou  regrettest  the 
sagacity,  rejoice  in  the  clemency  which  pardons 
thee  for  having  defended  a  traitor.' 

^*  Judge,  great    Anysis,  of  my  feelings,  on 
hearing  these  words.     I  well  knew  the  generous 

>  Herodotus  tells  us  in  his  Euterpe,  chapter  29,  that  the 
Ethiopians  worshipped  only  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  title  of  Jupiter  in  Ethiopia  was  Ammon,  and 
that  this  title  passed  into  Egypt,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Ueeren,  already  referred  to  in  this  work. 
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disposition  of  Nephres,  and  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  rescue  me  from  impending  de- 
struction.    I  was  convinced,  however,  that  those 
efforts  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  torture  and 
ignominy  would  be  added  to  the  agony  of  de- 
feated affection.      I  remembered,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sacred  oath  with  which  he  had  received 
me  into  his  house,  and,  finally,  resolved  to  spare 
him  the  torment  of  a  contest  within  himself,  by 
flying  at  once  from  his  abode,  whilst  Hope  (the 
first  to  soften,  and  the  last  to  desert  the  dis- 
tress of  mortals)  whispered  that  this  celerity 
might  yet  be  the  means  of  ensuring  my  preser- 
vation.    Shortly,  therefore,  commimicating  my 
design  to  a  confidential  attendant,  I  hastened  to 
put  it  into  execution;  it  was  not  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, as  it  preserved  Nephres,  whose  roof  I  had 
no  sooner  abandoned,  than  I  was  seized  by  the 
followers  of  Sabako. 

*^  It  was  early  when  I  was  arrested,  and  I  was 
immediately  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarch,  who  was  then  in  the  palace 
of  Osymandyas. 

"Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  turn  in  my 
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fintiuie,  how  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  woes 
of  Egypt,  when,  after  traversing  the  vast  capital 
of  Ammon,  and  a  part  of  the  way  leading  to  the 
royal  tombs,  I  entered  the  magnificent  structure 
above  alluded  to?  That  throne  (on  which  the 
greatest  of  princes  have  reclined)  was  then  occu- 
pied by  the  haughty  invader,  surrounded  by  his 
sldn-dad  warriors.  There,  too,  I  saw  the  fierce^ 
the  wily  Seuechos;  and,  as  I  marked  the  glance 
of  derision  with  which  they  scanned  the  scenes 
of  Egypt's  pomp  and  felicity  (that  smiled  in 
silent  lustre  on  the  conquerors),  I  almost  pitied 
those  lifeless  shadows,  which  were  thus  doomed 
to  shine  upon  the  southern  foe;  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  emotion,  wished  that  these  eyes' 
could  cease  to  perform  their  function,  or  that 
armed  by  the  force  of  lightning,  they  could  blast 
the  tyrant  on  whom  they  were  fixed. 

<^  The  peril,  however,  of  my  own  situation 

'  Besides  the  tculptures  with  which  the  paUce  of  OtymMD' 
dyas  was  embellished,  it  was  adorned  with  leTeral  colossal  ita- 
toes,  the  proportions  of  many  of  which  may  still  be  ascertained 
from  their  ruins.  See  the  account  of  this  palace  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Heeren  of  Thebes  and  its  Monuments. 
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might  well  clieck  the  wild  current  of  thought)  J 
and  cause  it  to  recoil  on  myself.     I  could  expect  I 
little  clemency,  and  I  resolved  to   entreat  none,  I 
I  read  my  sentence  in  every  countenance  that  I 
lowered  around  me,  and  it  would  have  been  pro-  j 
bably  announced  and  executed  at  the  same  timcj  I 
but  for  the  earnest  intercession  of  Nephres,  wh(v  | 
as  soon  as  lie  was  informed  of  my  capture,  de- 
termined  to  Iiazard  every  thing  in  tlie  attempt  I 
to  rescue  me  from  the  extreme  resentment  of  | 
Sabako.     The  efforts  of  my  klnt<man  were  s 
conded   by  Tirliako,   either   out  of  enmity  or  l 
friendship,  and   they  succeeded   In  saving  nu 
from  death,  or,  rather,  in  condemning  me  to  i 
life  of  torture. 

"  Great  Osiris !  how  shall  1   relate  what  uei 
befel  me  ?  how  depict  the  gulph  of  wretcliednei 
into  which  I  was  plunged?  Why,  Nephres,  werfffl 
thy  tears  and  protestations  so  eloquent?     Why, J 
Subako,  was  thy  purpose  so  unsteady? 

"  It  was  now  resolved  tliat  I  should  be  sent}^! 
together  with  some  other  prisoners,  to  work  I 
the  gold  mines  soutli  of  Egypt,   that  dreadfutsfl 
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•0011  be  expected,  at  the  same  time  dMt  k  im- 
pelled our  baris  up  the  hallowed  stream.  Bat 
the  happineM  of  which  that  wind  waa  tke  kv- 
biiiger  was  not  for  us;  and  as  we  Uatened  to  Ae 
oeaNeleM  whisper  of  the  acacias  which  bocder  Ae 
river,  their  murmur  seemed  converted  into  Att 
sig lii  of  the  wretched,  and  we  were  tBiif;lit  tkat 
mortal  violence  and  crime  can  contaminate  and 
render  abortive  the  beauties  and  the  smik  cf 
nature. 

«  We  were  all  bound  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  vessel,  yet  the  Ethiopians  watched  us  vriA 
as  much  suspicion  as  if  we  had  been  free  and  in 
arms:  it  was  not  that  they  dreaded,  or  coold 
dread,  any  attack  from  us ;  it  was  against  the 
effects  of  despair  on  ourselves  they  were  thus 
anxious  to  guard :  few  indeed,  if  any,  had  ever 
returned  from  the  mines,  and  the  woes  of  whidi 
they  were  the  scene,  were  confined  to  those 
gloomy  recesses  their  proper  element :  but  fear 
can  create  its  own  food,  and  the  pictures  it 

ancients  as  the  cause  of  the  annual  overflow  of  that  river.  See 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  where  this 
opinion  is  suted  and  refuted. 
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poTtn)-s  are  bot  blackened  by  obscurity.  Hence 
the  jnuraey  to  that  place  of  hoitow  is  to  the 
condemned  like  a  protracted  death;  and  instaocet 
hare  been  known,  in  Khicli  recoliition  baa  tri- 
i  over  tyranny,  and  the  captive  has  anti- 
dtkedow  approach  of  destruction.  It  wa* 
Ait  dreamatanee  which  called  fortli  the  vifplance 
of  oar  condocton,  and  caused  them  to  fix  their 
eyes  upon  u«  at  the  sltghtcat  clank  of  our  fcttm, 
as  if  they  could  penetrale  our  liosonui  and  dis- 
cover oar  secret  iittentioiM :  but  the  sircnm  of 
tluMiffbt  is  superior  to  force ;  fiucce<M  is  not  al- 
miys  confined  to  power,  nor  !Uig;iicity  denied  to 
the  unfortunate;  and  the  fate  to  which  we  were 
dooEDed  fell  not  upon  all. 

"There  were  in  our  party  two  f^^yptiuns 
who  particularly  attracted  my  iiiteresil — a  youth 
and  naid,  who  seemed  bound  to  eacli  other  hy 
a  priudple  hiUI  titrouger  than  tlie  chain  with 
which  in  their  accidental  tnercy  our  oppresaor* 
bad  connected  them.  At  first,  we  were  so  placed 
that  I  was  unable  fully  to  observe  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  Ethiopians  were  so  intent  on 
us  at  the  bejtinning  of  the  voyage,  that  we  did 
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not  even  whisper  to  eacli  other,  some  from  fear, 
others    from  dejection,   and  others   again   from 
indignation.     Words,  however,  are  not  the  only 
interpreters  of  human  feeling,  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to   perceive   the  many  tokens  of 
affection  mutually  demonstrated  by  beings  thus  i 
united  in  misfortune,  which  like  the  dark  rode  "I 
in  die  far  island  of  topazes ',  does  but  render  I 
more  conspicuous  tlie  love  which  gleams  froiA  J 
its  blackness. 

"  The  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme— J 
only  a  small  proportion  of  water  and  bread  of  ■ 
pulse,  together  with  a  little  dried  fruit,  was  e 
lowed  us:  yet  he  constantly  reserved  for  hifi^ 
companion   tiie  greater  part  of  the  water,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  allotted  to  him  ;  and  it 
somewhat  beguiled  the  sad  tenour  of  my  dwd  ■ 
thoughts,  to  observe  the  contest  of  affection  I: 
tween  them, — she  pressing  him  to  appropriate  ti 
his  own  support  what  he  offered,  and  he  pra 
tising  a  thousand  arts  to  display  an  indiffereool 


'  Diodarua  of  Skily,  in  hU  description  at  Ihe  sea  ' 
divides  Asia  from  Africa,  gpcakt  of  a  certain  iiland  il 
t4uni.  the  maun taitia  of  which  yielded  lopaze*  o(  great  liaslrer  J 
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for  that  sustenance,  and  to  demonstrate  strength 
he  could  not  feel. 

<<  Often  would  he  relieve  with  his  hand  the 
pressure  of  the  chain  which  confined  her :  not 
an  insect  of  the  winged  host^  that  sometimes 
surrounded  us,  was  permitted  to  assail  her,  and 
watching  the  opportunities  which  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  Ethiopians  occasionally  afforded,  he 
had  contrived  to  remove  from  himself  the  scanty 
heap  of  reeds  (on  which  he,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us  reclined),  and  so  ^to  arrange  them,  as  to 
render  her  repose  the  more  easy.  He  himself 
appeared  insensible  to  fatigue  or  privation,  and 
though  his  lips  were  motionless,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  hers,  as  if  they  drew  from  that  aspect  a 
balsam  for  innumerable  calamities. 

<^  In  this  manner  we  passed  from  Thebes  to 
Elephantina,  at  which  point  the  river  becoming 
narrower,  and  more  rapid,  at  once  requires  and 

'  Herodotus  tells  us  in  hii  Euterpe,  chapter  96,  that  the 
gnats  in  Egypt  are  Tery  numerous,  and  that  the  natives  were 
forced  to  guard  against  them  by  every  expedient,  as  well  in 
Upper,  as  in  Lower  Egypt. 

VOL.  1.  S.  8.  I 
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renders  attadnRUe  the  assistimce  of  a  rope  *  on 
endi  »de,  to  tow  the  vessel  against  the  cunent 
*«  Sovie  oxea  were  accordingly  ready  for  this 
puff>ose>  the  wind  which  had  hitherto  served  us 
not  being  sufficiently  strong,  and  we  began  again 
to  ascend. 

^^  For  some  reason  unkno¥ni  to  us,  the  Ethio- 
pians made  a  slight  change  in  our  arrangement, 
which  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  features  of 
those  I  have  lately  mentioned ;  and  thoughts, 
vUch  till  then  had  obscurely  vibrated  in  my 
heart,  <tistinctly  proposed  the  enigma  they  had 
before  darkly  intimated. 

^<  Could  1  indeed  be   gazing  on  the  son  <tf 

1  Herodotus  is  v«ry  minute  in  lus  description  of  the  route 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  he  possessed  any  knowledge  of  that 
river,  and  he  tells  us  that  having  reached  Elephantine,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  vessel  going  still  fisrther  should  he  towed 
against  the  stream  by  a  rope  on  each  side,  for  that  the  channel 
of  the  Nile  became  narrow  and  its  current  extremely  rapid  at 
the  city  Elephantine.     He  adds,  that  should  the  rope  break 
the  vessel  would  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  the  river, 
and  that  this  kind  of  voyage  must  be  continued  four  days,  lA 
which  time  the  vessel  would  arrive  at  an  island  called  Ta- 
chompso.    See  Herodotus*  Euterpe,  chapter  29. 
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Kekos,  and  on  Uie  daughter  of  the  high  priest 

of  Amnion  ?  if  m> " 

'*  Haw    me*n   you,"    (inteirnpted    Anysi*,) 

ate   Ptanmelielioi  and  Mijui  hllea  into  tJie 

hands  of  eta  iba  ?    Am  1  doomed  to  b«  the  Inst 

Sourer  tint  thaii  sink  before   the  blawt  uf  tlie 

•ooih?" 

"  Listen  to  the  sequel,  my  prince,  ond  thou 
■halt  see  that  rmolution  in  stronger  than  cruelty. 
On  fint  leaving  Klepliantine,  our  conductor* 
were  aecewariiy  mnch  engaged  in  adjusting  the 
oMdage,  and  regulating  the  caunc  of  our  boris, 
a  carcunutance  which  gave  the  young  blgyptian 
an  opportunity  (be  had  apparently  long  de- 
sired) of  breaking  silence,  and  he  ureurdingly 
aud,  (in  a  voice  just  audible  to  me  who  wtu 
Dearbim,) 

" '  Have  comfort,  M  isi»,  tliey  shall  not  triuinpL' 

*' '  By  what  jMilh  "hall  vf  escape  'f  (she  re- 
plied.) 

"<  Yon  dark  and  impetuous  torrent'  (he  an- 
flwered,  pcnnting  to  the  water)  'shall  swi-cp  iih 
from  opprcadon,  and  afford  on  his  sacred  breuni 
— KMc  for  his  children.' 
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<<  He  was  silent,  for  the  attention  of  the  Ethio- 
pians was  again  upon  us:  and  the  thousand 
questions  that  crowded  to  my  lips,  recoiled  on 
my  soul  with  a  stifling  stream,  like  an  ocean 
wave  in  the  day  of  tempest,  which  rushes  to  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  thence  to  be  dashed  into 
darkness  and  confusion. 

^^The   Ethiopians,  actuated  by  mercy  or  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  were  accustomed   occa- 
sionally to  unbind  one  or  two  of  their  prisoners, 
that  by  mixing  a  few  moments  of  comparatiye 
ease  with  their  distress,  they  might  enable  na- 
ture better  to  sustain  the  struggle,  and  at  the 
same  time  (by  keeping  the  majority  always  fet- 
tered) be  free   from  all   apprehension   of  any 
effort  of  united  despair. 

«'  It  was  evening,  and  the  young  Egyptians 
(whose  turn  it  then  was  to  enjoy  this  temporary 
relaxation)  were  about  again  to  be  bound,  (the 
allotted  time  having  expired,)  when  the  youth, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  heart,    complained  of 
being  extremely  ill,  whilst  his  countenance  dis- 
played  every  token  of  some  violent   internal 
convulsion.    His  breathing  apparently  so  much 
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disordered  m  scarcely  to  allow  the  use  of  speech, 
he  entreated  that  (unless  they  desired  his  instant 
death)  they  would  not  immediately  replace  his 
chains,  saying  that  a  disorder  to  which  he  had 
always  been  subject  was  now  upon  him,  and 
that  complete  repose  had  erer  been  recom- 
mended by  the  physicians,  as  the  only  means 
(when  the  paroxysm  came  on)  of  preTentin||r 
a  fiital  result.  These  words  he  seemed  to 
pronounce  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty,  appear- 
ing at  intervals  as  if  contending  with  death 
itself.  All  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
Ethiopians,  especially  as  throughout  the  vo}'age 
he  had  been  uniformly  tranquil  and  submissive, 
that  they  consented  to  leave  him  at  liberty,  and 
even  offered  him  some  refreshment. 

^This,  however,  he  refused,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  water,  part  of  which  he  drank, 
and  bathed  his  temples  with  the  rest,  when,  as  if 
somewhat  relieved,  he  extended  himself  at  full 
length,  and  though  his  respiration  was  still  con- 
mlsed,  he  seemed  gradually  sinking  into  a  pro- 
found slumber. 

^'All  this  time  his  companion  had  observe<l 

1  3 
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<^  He  was  silent,  for  the  attention  of  the  Ethio- 
pians was  again  upon  us:  and  the  thousand 
questions  that  crowded  to  my  lips,  recoiled  on 
my  soul  with  a  stifling  stream,  like  an  ocean 
wave  in  the  day  of  tempest,  which  rushes  to  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  thence  to  be  dashed  into 
darkness  and  confusion. 

^^  The  Ethiopians,  actuated  by  mercy  or  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  were  accustomed  occa- 
sionally to  unbind  one  or  two  of  their  prisoners, 
that  by  mixing  a  few  moments  of  comparatiye 
ease  with  their  distress,  they  might  enable  na- 
ture better  to  sustain  the  struggle,  and  at  the 
same  time  (by  keeping  the  majority  always  fet- 
tered) be  free  from  all  apprehension  of  any 
effort  of  united  despair. 

"  It  was  evening,  and  the  young  Egyptians 
(whose  turn  it  then  was  to  enjoy  this  temporary 
relaxation)  were  about  again  to  be  bound,  (the 
allotted  time  having  expired,)  when  the  youth, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  heart,  complained  of 
being  extremely  ill,  whilst  his  countenance  dis- 
played every  token  of  some  violent  internal 
convulsion.    His  breathing  apparently  so  much 
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disordered  m  scarcely  to  allow  the  use  of  speech, 
he  entreated  that  (unless  they  desired  his  instant 
death)  they  would  not  immediately  replace  his 
chains,  sajring  that  a  disorder  to  which  he  had 
always  been  subject  was  now  upon  him,  and 
that  complete  repose  had  erer  been  recom- 
mended by  the  physicians,  as  the  only  means 
(when  the  paroxysm  came  on)  of  preyentin||r 
a  fiital  result.  These  words  he  seemed  to 
pronounce  with  tite  greatest  difficulty,  appear- 
ing at  intervals  as  if  contending  with  death 
itself.  All  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
Ethiopians,  especially  as  throughout  the  voyage 
he  had  been  uniformly  tranquil  and  submissive, 
that  they  consented  to  leave  him  at  liberty,  and 
even  offered  him  some  refreshment. 

"This,  however,  he  refused,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  water,  part  of  which  he  drank, 
and  bathed  his  temples  with  the  rest,  when,  as  if 
somewhat  relieved,  he  extended  himself  at  full 
length,  and  though  his  respiration  was  still  con- 
vulsed, he  seemed  g^dually  sinking  into  a  pro- 
found slumber. 

^^All  this  time  his  companion  had  observed 

1  3 


The  stream,  which  ever  as  we  advanced  had  be- 
come more  violent,  was  now  such  as  greatly  to 
retard  our  course,  and  strained  to  tlie  utmost  the 
ropes  by  which  we  were  towed  a^inst  it.  The 
oxen  accordingly  relaxed  their  pace  ;  the  drivers 
(perceiving  that  all  in  the  vessel  were  inattentive 
to  tlieir  movements)  first  made  no  effort  to 
quicken  their  progress,  and  finally  (having  fixed 
the  ropes  with  an  instrument  provided  for  that 
purpose)  stopped  altogether,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  rest  without  receiviog  opposition ;  for 
the  followersof  Sabako  were  wn^pped  in  slumber, 
and  their  prisoners  could  not  regret  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  voyage  which  was  hurrying  them  to 
the  dungeon  of  despotism. 

"  My  attention  had  for  some  time  been  excited 
by  the  movements  of  the  young  Egyptian,  who, 
seeming  gradually  to  awake  from  a  deep  sleep, 
drew  himself,  by  slow  degrees,  towards  bis  female 
companion,  yet  with  such  art,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  he  was  only  restless ;  for  he  sometimes  ap- 


spesking  of  the  ucne  snimal,  uys,  Ihal  it  (requently  cc 
mitled  great  raviges  ht  night  in  Ibe  flelda,  by  trampling  dt 
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proadied,  then  again  receded,  though  I  plainly 
saw  he  intended  ultimately  to  reach  her.  Find- 
ing himself  at  last  within  half  arm's  length  of 
hk  object,  I  saw  him  give  an  anxious  glance  at 
the  two  EtUopians,  who  neither  wholly  erect, 
nor  completely  recumbent,  showed  by  their  closed 
eyes,  and  heavy  breathings,  that  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  observe  his  motions.  Extending 
hk  hand,  he  now  began  to  undo,  with  great  dis- 
spatdi  and  dexterity,  the  knots  by  which  Misui 
wai  confined,  she  remaining  still,  and  apparently 
insensible  to  what  was  passing.  1  had  often  seen 
lum  observe  the  guards  with  the  utmost  scrutiny, 
whenever  they  unbound  and  refostened  the  cord 
that  secnred  the  female  captive,  and  I  now  com- 
prdiended  his  reason.  Having  completed  thin 
part  of  his  project,  he  once  more  threw  around 
Ub  a  look  that  seemed  to  regard  with  suspicion 
the  very  motion  of  the  water.  I  was  the  last  to  on- 
us notice,  and  not  reading  in  my  counte- 
the  apathy  depicted  on  those  of  the  rest  of 
v,helaid  his  finger  on  his  lip,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  sign  of  entreaty.  Here  one  of  the  Ethio- 
pnms  started,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  spear : 

I  5 
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of  8QHM  uFCUIIy  for 

;  bat  I  flUQ  never  for- 
tkit  agitated  the 
h  waa  he  who  was 
Etctj  dbb^  however,  was 
gathuiiig  leaofaitioD  ddier 
hope  «r  fear,  he  took  off  his  wmdah,  and 
Ae  viawJ  with  noiatlcw  step,  pos- 
of  aoaae  polea,  together  with  a 
r,  a  qairer  of  wnom%  and  a  apear,  which 
he  piutgeJcd  to  hind  together  widi  the  fetters 


**A11  this  was  executed  in  the  deepest  n- 
lence,  and  with  incredible  rapidity;  and  whilst 
&ns  occupied,  he  often  looked  towards  a  certain 
star  that  gleamed  with  extraordinary  lustre — 
jMobably  that  which  had  revealed  Us  destiny. 
He  next  removed  the  sandals  of  Misia,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  consdousness, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  stood  by  Us 
^de :  her  limbs  trembled  as  if  unable  to  support 
her  fragile  form,  and  their  thoughts  (broken  and 
distracted  by  uncertainty  and  conjecture)  ccmi- 
municated  to  their  features  the  hue  and  the  con- 
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Tukioiis  of  a  cataract  Both,  however,  made  a 
strong  effort,  and  walked  to  that  side  of  the  baris 
where  the  pdes,  etc.  had  been  prepared.  As 
they  passed,  the  youth  seized  the  torch,  whidi 
he  instantly  qoenched  in  the  water,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  sky  I  saw  them  lower  from  the 
vessel  the  mass  of  wood,  which  the  Egjrptian 
retained  with  a  piece  of  the  cord,  till  Misis  had 
entrusted  herself  to  the  stream.  He  then  quit-> 
ted  the  vessel;  the  current  swept  them  r^>idly 
away,  leaving  us  in  comparative  darkness,  and 
as  I  congratulated  them  on  their  wonderful 
esc^ie,  I  exclaimed  to  myself, — they  are  armed, 
and  at  liberty ! 

**  Midnight  was  now  passed,  and  the  bright- 
ness which  soon  overspread  the  eastern  sky 
showed  itself,  to  the  captive  and  the  oppressor, 
the  harbinger  of  another  day  of  tyranny  and 
pain.  The  voice  of  imagination  is  often  elo- 
quent,  but  it  is  always  uncertain.  I  indeed  con- 
templated the  end  of  our  journey  with  terror ; 
but  had  1  beheld  in  anticipation,  as  I  now  recal 
in  memory,  the  scenes  to  which  the  setting  sun 
would  consign  me — if  the  terrible  but  doubtful 
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of  Ae  mEsm  vcre  ihefintto 
praUhlj  doit  tkdr  loBB  of 
m^  be  bde  jfiecdbk  to  Ike  E&ioinaiiSi 
ecMHMBced  tkeir  jaamey  at  a 
Ei&cr  ike  skock  ef  omr  lenewed 
tke  iBcraBuigli^it,  «r  Ae  abatement  of 
^  veaiiaess  vkick  bad  oi^»esBedlkem»  recalled 
•■r  ooodiiciorsoiiebTODe  froaa sleep; — they  in- 
▼olnntarilT  gazed  on  us ;  bot  tbe  power  of  bafatt, 
togetko'  witb  tbw  being  newly  awakened,  pre- 
▼ented  tbem  from  instantly  disooTerii:^  tbe  dimi- 


*  DiodoroK  nrs,  that  Phibe  (am  idaad  of  die  Nile  belong* 
iag  to  Egypt)  was  one  of  tbe  spots  vbere  Osiris  was  said  to  be 
boned,  and  tbe  bistoiian  adds,  diat  die  inbabitants  of  Tliebes 
eften  employed  tbe  oatb,  •*  by  bim  wbo  lies  in  Phila  ;*'  in 
odier  words,  "  by  Osiris.^  It  most  be  confessed,  that  if  tbis 
§oan  of  speecb  was  indeed  promiscuously  used,  it  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  witb  Warburton's  idea,  tbat  tbe  mystery  not 
generally  reTcaled  was,  tbat  the  gods  of  the  ancients  were  only 
dead  men  deified. — See  the  second  book  of  the  divine  legation 
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DQtioa  of  our  number.  At  leng^  one  of  the 
two  who  had  been  the  latest  watchers  the  nig^t 
before,  started  into  perception,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  reprehended  by  his  chief  for  not  bar- 
ing as  usual  lit  the  torch.  He  replied,  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  had  himself  seen  it  burning  a 
little  before  midnight 

« <^That  is  strange,'  (answered  his  superior) 
*  for  it  is  not  now  in  the  socket :  this  must  be 
investigated,  and  in  the  mean  time  hasten  to 
re-bind  the  young  Egyptian.  But  where  has 
he  hidden  himself?  (he  continued,  in  a  voice  of 
surprise  and  indignation,)  *  he  shall  mode  us  no 
longer.* 

**  A  search  now  commenced,  of  which  I  dreaded 
the  consequence,  since  to  narrow  the  expanse  is 
but  to  increase  the  force  of  a  torrent,  and  the 
cruelty  which  has  been  eluded  by  one  of  its  vic- 
tims, is  wont  to  act  with  double  violence  on  those 
which  remain.  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  moment  of 
extreme  confusion.  Happy  was  it  for  those  who 
had  suffered  Psammetichos  to  remain  unbound, 
that  they  had  but  followed  the  directions  of  their 
commander,  or  they  would  most  certainly  have  fol- 
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lowed  him  down  the  stream.  As  it  was,  they  did 
not  escape  the  severest  threats,  and  the  rage  of  our 
chief  (unable  to  confine  itself  to  the  barig)  was  dis- 
charged in  a  stream  of  invective  on  the  ox-drivers, 
who  were  menaced  with  torture  if  we  reached 
not  the  end  of  our  voyage  by  the  evening.  But 
why  should  I  dwell  on  these  particulars?  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Psammetichos  and  Misis 
were  no  where  to  be  seen  ;  and  tliat  some  of  our 
party  landed  to  seek  them ;  the  vessel  proceeded 
at  an  accelerated  rate ;  neither  men  nor  animals 
felt,  or  at  least  displayed  weariness,  and  at  sun- 
set we  quitted  the  Nile. 

"  The  means  of  rapidly  transporting  us  inland 
were  here  ready,  and  liaving  traversed  one  of  the 
fertile  spots  {which  are  the  precious  gifts  of  our 
sacred  river  in  that  part  of  its  course),  we  entered 
a  sandy  waste  to  tlie  south  of  E^;ypt,  where  hu' 
man  avarice  and  cruelty  have  added  horror  to  the 
frown  of  desolation,  and  where  (at  the  price  of 
tears  and  blood)  inestimable  treasures  are  torn 
&om  tlie  veins  of  the  rock.  Earth  was  still  wrap- 
ped in  darkness,  when  I  was  violently  roused 
frma  a  train  of  profound  and  feverish  thought  by 


I 
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the  glesm  of  firci»  and  shortly  after  by  the  noiie 
of  inccMent  etrokefly  whidi  scorched  and  be* 
nombed  the  heart,  like  the  glare  of  an  inanqi^ 
doas  planeti  or  the  shock  of  the  etherial  bolt; 
sinee  they  were  the  terrible  tokens  that  we  were 
ipproaching  the  gold  mines.  Vast  masses  of 
ttonoy  and  the  momentary  increase  of  lig^t  and 
din,  fearfully  confirmed  our  anticipations;  and 
we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  hideous  labyrinth 
eoaqnieed  of  huge  heaps  of  rock  and  burning  em- 
ben,  piled  together  in  the  greatest  apparent  con- 
fusMML  Each  fire  was  watched  by  two  wasted 
forms  that  had  once  been  human ;  both  were  con- 
fined to  the  place  they  occupied,  their  eyes  al- 
ternately fixed  <m  the  flame  and  on  the  ground, 
and  their  slightest  movement  suspiciously  ob» 
served  by  four  beings  of  ferocious  aq>ect,  each 
of  whom  gnaped  a  lance  and  a  ponderous  dub. 
The  former  seemed  totally  regardless  of  our 
approach ;  of  which  circumstance,  as  they  never 
tamed  their  heads,  they  were  probably  ignorant, 
aoch  was  the  clashing  of  enormous  hammers, 
and  foiling  fragments  of  burning  rock,  rolling 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
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of  Ae  pile;  bvt  die  latter  turaed  on  us  a 
of  Mii^bd  derisMHi  and  malignity ;  and 

faaraig  addreflsed  Aem  in 
those  fear  hrcke  oat  into  a 
tkatmtt  heard  aboretlie  roar  of  flame»and 
the  pcraBsioa  of  rode  and  iron.  One  of  them 
mtm  niitchtd  a  bnnd  firora  the  fire  nearest  him, 
aaid  hari^  vaved  it  three  times  in  the  air,  there 
MMitd  froai  sone  quarter  of  diat  blazing'  wilder- 
ness a  troop  in  erery  respect  res^nbling  those  al- 
radv  described;  one  of  diese  held  a  short  confer- 
enc^  with  the  chief  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  having 
coBsq^ned  «s  to  ^  former,  departed  with  his 
tndn. 

^  Alas  ny  prince,  how  infinite  is  grief !  While 
life  $hall  last,  let  no  mortal  triumph  as  if  he  had 
alrMcly  suffered  the  utmost;  the  shafts  of  des- 
tiny ar^  as  various  as  they  are  unerring,^-each  is 
hiMded  with  a  different  point,  and  can  pene- 
tnite  the  soul  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  there  to 
awaken  its  own  peculiar  torture,  and  extinguish 
some  hope  whose  ^ulue  is  first  perceived  by  its 
lo«».  Thus  it  was  with  us:  the  followers  of 
Sabako  had  deprived  us  of  liberty,  and  had  hur- 
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lied  us  into  exile  and  woe :  we  had  encountered 
dieir  glances  with  horror  as  we  floated  on  the 
Nile,  and  regarded  them  as  the  willing  instni- 
menta  of  oppression,  yet  now  (that  having  re- 
ngned  as  to  these  ruffians  of  the  mines)  they 
were  about  to  withdraw,  the  terror  they  had  oc- 
casioned was  eclipsed  by  superior  ferocity,  and 
die  g^oom  of  the  past  was  lost  in  the  blackness 
of  the  present 

^  Those  to  whom  we  were  now  committed, 
qred  us  for  a  moment  with  attention,  probably 
with  a  riew  of  determining  the  service  of  each ; 
then  ex<diang^g  a  few  words,  proceeded  to  con- 
duct us  by  a  serpentine  path  among  those  vast 
fires,  all  watched  as  above  described,  where 
like  small  crags,  were  exposed  to  the 
which  prepares  them  for  the  hammer. 
WHh  these  burning  piles  were  mingled  great 
of  stone,  round  each  of  which  several  vie- 
were  stationed,  confined  and  guarded  as 
the  former,  two  of  whom  raised  (with  vast  and 
joited  toil)  an  iron  mallet  of  amazing  size  and 
weight,  which  falling  with  resistless  force,  shat- 
tered the  substance  beneath  it,  amid  a  cloud  of 
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Amt  and  a  flash  of  q[>ark8«  We  ooidd  obeeire 
the  fiices  of  few,  so  dose  was  their  order,  and 
80  intendj  were  their  eyes  fixed  downwards  as 
if  shmming  the  sight  cf  their  tyrants:  yet  diey 
who  did  meet  our  gaie  as  we  passed,  might  wdl 
hare  excited  the  pity  cf  all  save  those  whose 
hearts  were  harder  than  the  rock  scattered  around 
diem.  In  the  greater  number,  the  Tigoar  of 
life  seemed  to  have  long  faded,  not  throng^  the 
natmal  decay  of  age,  bat  the  violence  of  ca- 
lamity ;  others,  however,  appeared  like  ourselves 
to  have  been  newly  condemned  to  that  place  of 
scHTow,  and  in  these  the  flower  of  youth  was 
not  wholly  blasted.  The  garments  of  the  greater 
part  were  tattered  and  squalid,  and  some  wore 
scarcely  any  dress :  yet  all  continued  their  la- 
bour, and  it  was  dreadful  to  behold  the  apathy 
apparent  in  some  of  their  countenances,  as  they 
were  revealed  to  us  by  the  glare  of  the  flames. 

^*  Another  group  here  presented  itself  con* 
sisting  entirely  of  women  of  every  age,  and  old 
men,  who  thus  mingled  U^ther  by  distress  in  a 
dreadful  union,  worked  mills,  in  which  the  small 
pieces  of  marble  that  are  constantly  supplied  by 
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diofe  who  wield  the  hammer,  are  g^oond  into 
powder,  from  which  the  golden  particles  are 
afterwards  separated  by  light  sponges  \  in  order 
to  be  thrown  into  the  melting  vessels.  A  ttocip 
of  savages,  each  brandishing  a  scourge,  inces- 
santly pressed  these  tasks.  Youth  and  beauty, 
age  and  decrepitude,  here  languish  undistin- 
gninlird^  and  unpitied ;  the  tattered  clothing  of 
some^  scarcely  hung  round  their  emaciated  limbs, 
and  the  greater  part  even  wanted  this  wretched 
prelection.  Fathers  see  here  their  once  bloom- 
mg  children  involved  in  the  calamity  with  them- 

*  The  fepantion  of  the  golden  from  the  ttony  paiticlet  was 
tei  cBeeted.  When  the  smallett  pieces  to  which  the  msrhle 
mm  icdnecd  h«d  been  ground  in  mills,  the  powder  was  thrown 
opoii  a  ttooe  table  slightly  iDclined,  which  done,  water  was 
poored  upon  the  whole,  and  the  stone  being  lighter  than  the 
gaii  WW  omried  off  by  the^uid,  as  it  descended  the  inclined 
plane  I  The  stream  was  renewed  again  and  again  till  the 
articles  being  as  much  as  possible  removed,  the  pro- 
completed  by  the  application  of  light  sponges,  when 
dw  gold  dust  was  finally  put  into  earthen  Teasels  to  be  melted. 
It  maj  not  be  improper  to  add  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
that  according  to  Diodorus  the  larger  masses  of  marble  rock 
wtR  czpoeed  to  the  action  of  fire,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
lor  the  hammer.  There  was,  probably,  some  rule  by  which  it 
determined  what  fragments  should  be  at  once  broken  for 
miUs,  and  what  should  be  first  committed  to  the  fire. 
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selves,  and  daughters  behold  theur  sires  worn 
out  by  toil,  and  felling  around  them,  yet  unable 
to  support  each  other,  or  even  to  close  in  death 
the  eyes  that  are  dearest  to  them.     Our  senses 
appalled,  and  our  sight  blasted  by  those  scenes 
of   wretchedness,    we    passed   forward   till   we 
reached  an  open  space,  which  we  had  scarcely 
begun  to  traverse,  when  we  heard  a  loud  outcry, 
which  seemed  a  hunentation  mixed  with  a  shout, 
so  terrible  and  mournful  was  it :  it  was,  how- 
ever, as  short  as  it  was  shrill,  and  when  it  ceased, 
we  heard  a  sound  resembling  a  distant  torrent, 
except  that  it  was  far  more  rough.     This  ako 
ceased,  when  the  same  cry  was  renewed,  and 
again   followed  by  a  similar  rushing;  so  that 
astonished  and  horror  struck,  we  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  around  us  as  fiur  as  the 
glimmering  of  the  fires  (which  we  had  left  at 
no  great  distance)  would  enable  us.     But  our 
efforts  were  vain :  those  sounds  of  terror  wete 
indeed  repeated,  yet  we  saw  nothing  before  us 
save  the  sandy  plain,  when  a  blow  given  by  one 
of  our  conductors  to  the  hindermost  of  our  party, 
reminded  us  that  we  were  ourselves  numbered 
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anongit  thoM  wlioie  lot  we  defdored.    We 
ooffdiDgly  proceeded  along  our  melandioly  potliy 
the  ftan  still  ihuiiiig  abore  vs  with  a  ierenitj 
whiA  silently  leproved  the  Tiolenoe  of  mortals: 
the  ceaseless  nmse  of  hanunen,  mingled  with 
that  shout  of  terror,  the  obscurity  of  nig^t  around 
at,  and  our  hearts  alone  agitated  by  the  dread* 
fal  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  many  woes  here 
coUectsd  we  were  to  be  consigned.    We  now 
perceived  (directly  in  front)  a  steep  acclivityt  at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  a  multitude  of  half-cfaKl 
emaciated  beings,  who   were    busied  in  col- 
lecting stone  on  certain  barrows,  and  carrying 
them   to  tome  distance,  where,  having  given 
them  to  others,  they  returned  to  the  hill.    The 
fragments  of  rock  about  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, were  supplied  from  the  summit,  where 
a  similar  crowd  was  assembled,  who  at  intervals 
poured  them  down  in  a  broad  and  n^id  stream, 
raising  the  cry  above  described,  as  asignal  when- 
ever that  stony  cataract  was  about  to  descend* 
This  happened  just  as  we  arrived :  a  thousand 
voices  were  raised  at  once.    Great  Osiris !  how 
shall  I  describe  the  thrill  of  distress  with  which 


?  Tlie  ay  wtt  in 
tho^;li  in  a  tone  of 
iponk  oecasionaUy  min- 
dKre  wen  wko  andfed  Aem- 
i»  viler  in  ikcir  own 
m  pnrpRv  m  h— pntifion,  or  a  cone, 
might  perkape  rdie?e  fer 
itofllicirgTie£ 
ike  tHRHl  of  rock  dbckaiged  by 
kaads;  Ae  Tarioas  £n^;inentB  of 
dyipc^  rolEn^  over  eack  other 
wiik  a  TJAacg  vkick  seemed  to  threaten  de- 
^tHMfioa  l«»  aD  befev,  and  witk  a  soond  which 
dMowrsed  loadhr  of  waste  and  tyranny.  We 
w^H^  £K<fed  ii»  ascesd  ike  hill  by  a  path  some- 
what ks$  steep  than  tke  rest:  no  stcmes  were 
kete  iki^ww  down,  ikoi^  ikey  repeatedly  swept 
kr  m  on  <niher  side  witk  a  rapidity  wkick  made 
as  doubt  dial  ike  padi  we  woe  pursuing  migkt 
not  be  exempt  from  ikeir  career.  We  kad  no 
sooner  reached  tke  brow  of  tke  kill,  tkan  we 
befan  to  deserad  on  tke  otker  side,  and  soon 
p^nreived  a  vast  ckasm,  to  tke  entrance  of  wkick 
tke  dedinty  we  were  traversing  directly  con- 
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ducted  «• :  it  teemed  to  open  into  the  side  of  a 
mountain;  and  the  unhappy  crowd  (many  of 
whom  were  children)  that  issued  from  it  laden 
with  heaps  of  marble,  too  clearly  demonstrated 
that  this  was  the  immediate  ingress  to  the  mines. 
Day  had  begun  to  break  when  we  first  passed 
that  gloomy  portal :  but  in  those  regions  of  de- 
soladoB,  the  hour  of  darkness  and  of  dawn  passes 
alike  unheeded,  alike  unmarked  by  the  mitiga- 
tion or  the  renewal  of  labour :  all  is  one  long 
day  of  calamity,  only  to  be  terminated  with  the 
life  of  each  victim,  since  the  avarice  and  violence 
of  man  (which  there  reign)  are  malignant  planets 
that  never  set.  We  continued  our  downward 
coarse  for  some  time,  the  excavation  still  nar- 
rowing, and  the  descent  ever  becoming  more 
prone,  till  we  arrived  at  a  level  space,  where 
multitudes  of  boys,  doomed  to  share  the  slavery 
ot  their  parents,  were  engaged  in  collecting 
masses  from  all  quarters,  and  having  conveyed 
them  up  the  path  we  had  just  descended,  pour 
them  down  the  hill  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  No  interchange  of  labour  is  for 
a  moment  permitted,  for  cruelty  is  too  keen- 
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sighted  not  to  have  discovered  that  variety  even 
in  calamity  renders  it  more  tolerable :  the  mi- 
serable  youths  who  collect  the  marbles  within 
the  excavation,  are  for  ever  engaged  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  steep  access  to  the  mines ; 
and  they  who,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  receive  the  fragments,  are  always  occupied 
in  carrying  them  to  those  who  break  them  into 
still  smaller  pieces,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
mills. 

*^  Thus  are  all  ages  and  both  sexes  oppressed 
alike  by  the  hand  of  tyranny :  the  strongest  are 
reserved  for  the  hardest  labour,  and  those  whose 
toil  is  less,  are  less  able  to  contend  with  it: 
the  grief  of  all  is  thus  equal,  and  the  fair 
flower  of  life  blasted  (almost  from  its  open- 
ing to  its  closing  hour)  by  the  same  pitiless 
storm. 

"  Such  were  my  reflections  as  we  paused  for 
a  moment  within  the  levelled  space,  from  which 
several  passages  ran  oflF  in  different  directions, 
whence  proceeded  the  same  dreadful  sounds 
mixed  with  lights,  some  glimmering  as  from  a 
great  distance,  others  apparently  in  our  imme- 
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diale  nciiiity.  After  a  abort  conference,  our 
oondoctors  oraaed  us  to  enter  one  of  thoae  pas- 
aagea,  in  which  however  neither  a  ray  of  light 
nor  any  noise  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Our 
guards  would  no  longer  suffer  us  to  go  forwards 
in  the  order  we  had  hitherto  observed :  one  of 
the  former  entering  the  excavation  by  the  side 
of  each  Egyptian,  whereas  they  had  as  yet 
driven  us  before  them  in  a  body,  two  or  three 
of  their  party  leading  the  way.  We  accordingly 
began  to  advance,  the  path  winding  at  every 
step  and  intercepted  by  several  others,  some- 
times narrower,  sometimes  wider,  but  so  infi- 
nitely complicated  in  its  turnings  that  we  were 
astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
traversed  by  our  guides.  The  flickering  of  the 
torch  carried  by  the  latter  was  brightly  reflected 
by  the  marble  rock  above,  below,  and  around 
us,  and  in  the  glitter  of  the  golden  veins  it  con- 
tained was  revealed,  by  characters  of  Altai  bril- 
liance, the  countless  treasure,  which  had  for 
ages  allured  the  footstep  of  mortals  to  these 
obscure  recesses.  Having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance, we  again  beheld  light,  and  heard  the 
VOL.  I.  s.  s.  K 
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Strokes  of  hammers,  which  were  reverberated 
through  that  labyrinth  by  a  thousand  echoes ; 
and  the  passage  soon  after  greatly  expanding, 
we  once  more  stopped,  and  our  conductors  rai»« 
iug  a  shout,  we  were  met  by  two  more  of  the 
same  race,  who  after  a  short  discourse  with  their 
countrymen,  led  us  a  few  steps,  then  by  a  dr- 
cuitous  path  a  little  to  the  right,  which  at  length 
widening  considerably,  disclosed  the  most  i^ 
palling  scene  we  had  yet  witnessed,  even  in  a 
place  of  which  sorrow  seemed  the  natural  in- 
habitant. 

^'  Before  us  lay  three  human  forms :  one  was 
already  dead,  and  the  others  apparently  in  the 
last  state  of  exhaustion  :  the  feet  of  all  three  were 
bound  with  chains  to  huge  weights,  several  iron 
wedges,  three  hammers,  and  as  many  pick-axes 
of  an  enormous  size  were  scattered  near  them; 
and  an  almost  extinguished  torch  (fastened  to 
the  rock)  was  shedding  its  last  rays  on  their 
faceSj  two  of  which  bore  the  impress  of  decay 
and  suffering ;  whikt  the  third  (which  was  that  of 
one  who  yet  treads  the  terrible  confine  between 
life   and  death)  revealed  the  presence  of  that 
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beftrt-born  monBter,  whose  existence  is  the  me- 
mory of  past  crime.  A  little  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  short  pasnge  which  here  commenced, 
two  other  Egyptians,  fettered  as  above  described  . 
yet  wielded  their  ponderous  tools,  though  with 
the  utmost  difficulty :  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
similar  path  on  the  right,  we  saw  four  more  dead 
bodies  near  two  contiguous  niches,  all  surrounded 
by  wedges,  etc  like  the  first-mentioned  three. 
We  recoiled  involuntarily  firom  the  spectacle  be- 
fore us,  and  sdU  more  from  the  dreadful  idea  that 
this  was  to  be  the  place  of  our  captivity ;  that  we 
were  here  to  succeed  those  unhappy  ones  who 
were  stretched  around  us ;  and  that  the  duration 
of  our  woe  was  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  life. 
Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  us  for  reflection: 
seven  of  our  party  were  immediately  commanded 
by  one  of  the  savages  of  the  mines  (who  accom- 
panied some  words  with  many  gestures)  to  festen 
ropes,  with  which  they  were  provided,  to  the  bodies 
of  the  Egjrptians,  not  excepting  those  who,  though 
frdlen,  were  yet  alive;  their  fetters  were  then  un- 
clasped, and  the  deputed  seven,  among  whom  I 
was  included,  began  to  drag,  each,  one  of  lus  coun- 
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trymen,  through  several  passages  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  to  us.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  exe- 
cute this  order  on  him  whom  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  wearing  so  terrible  an  aspect  in  death, 
and  when  I  began  to  perform  my  mournful  of- 
fice, he  threw  on  me  a  glance  of  infinite  scorn 
and  rage,  whilst  all  the  remaining  energies  of 
his  nature  seemed  concentrated  in  his  eyes :  I 
ventured  to  whisper, 

^^  ^  It  is  not  I  who  torment  thee ;  since  the 
weapon  that  has  been  employed  in  a  thousand 
murders  is  as  guiltless  as  when  it  lay  (without 
shape)  in  its  native  darkness :  he  who  wields  it 
is  alone  polluted.' 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  forgave  my  involun- 
tary violence ;  for  with  that  last  look  of  malig- 
nity he  expired ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  spirit 
had  been  poured  forth  through  the  organ  of  vi- 
sion, and  had  there  become  visible  to  the  human 
sense.  After  traversing  several  windings,  we 
arrived  at  the  place  which  is  the  destined  recep- 
tacle of  those  who  die  in  the  mines ;  a  great 
number  of  pits  (which  appeared  bottomless) 
every  where  perplexed  our  path ;  great  masses  of 
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ttone,  tome  wholly,  some  partly  dislodged  from 
the  liYing  rock,  together  with  niches  of  more  or 
less  depth,  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  a  past  age,  which  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  here  contained.  Every 
thing  bore  the  stamp  of  confusion  and  horror; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  hope 
sprung  up  wfaidi  softened  my  captivity,  and 
finally  led  me  to  freedom. 

**  Hitherto  we  had  been  wholly  directed  by 
torches  through  the  eternal  darkness  of  those 
caverns,  but  on  reaching  this  spot,  I  clearly 
saw  daylight  issuing  from  an  aperture  in  one 
side  of  the  vast  chamber  of  sepulchres  in  which 
we  stood.  The  ray  indeed  was  feint,  as  if 
from  a  distance,  or  broken  with  many  turn- 
ings; yet  it  came  from  the  sky — it  reminded 
me  that  I  was  not  cut  off  from  nature  —  it 
showed  that  our  prison  was  not  without  egress — 
it  spoke  of  liberty.  Momentary,  though  eager, 
was  the  glance  I  turned  on  this  opening ;  for 
whilst  I  felt  I  could  escape  by  no  other,  I 
dreaded  to  awake  the  suspicion  of  our  guards* 
by  seeming  to  make  it  the  object  of  my  scru« 
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tiny*  I  even  avoided  the  glare  of  the  torches 
and  bent  my  eyes  on  the  ground  as  though  in 
the  deepest  despair,  lest  the  secret  of  my 
thoughts  should  be  revealed  on  my  countenance. 
There  was  in  truth  abundantly  sufficient  to 
blacken  the  scene  before  me,  when  I  beheld  the 
seven  bodies  of  my  countrymen  thrown  into  one 
of  those  abysses  without  passing  under  the 
sacred  hands  of  the  embalmer,  without  lamen- 
tation, and  without  offering  the  prayer  ^  which 
propitiates  the  gods  below. 

^^  We  were  instantly  hurried  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  came,  and  being  chained  to  the 
spot  our  unhappy  predecessors  had  occupied,  were 
commanded  (as  they  had  been)  to  break  the  mar- 
ble with  wedges  and  hammers ;  the  same  barba- 
rians incessantly  urging  our  labour  with  the  same 
short  interval  of  repose,  and  scanty  allowance  of 
food,  which  prolongs  the  sufferings  it  does  not  mi- 
tigate.   Yet  though  the  plan  I  had  conceived  for 

'  The  body  being  embalmed,  and  all  things  ready  for 
committing  it  to  the  sepulchre,  a  solemn  prayer  was  pro- 
nounced entreating  the  gods  below  to  receive  the  dead  into 
their  world,  and  to  impute  his  sins  not  to  the  soul  but  to  the 
body. 
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escaping  was  emde  and  unsettled,  though  even 
the  first  step  appeared  beyond  my  reach,  and 
though  difficulty  and  uncertunty  every  where 
opposed  themselyes,  my  situation  was  no  longer 
completely  wretched,  because  I  was  not  bereft  of 
hope.  Hme  passed  on  without  any  means  of 
ascertaining  its  lapse ;  I  still  reyolyed  the  pro- 
ject of  my  flight,  and  still  saw  fresh  obstacles 
arise  to  forbid  it  Meanwhile  our  grief  became 
yet  more  insupportable,  since  monotony  (which 
tarnishes  eren  pleasure)  increased  each  moment 
the  unhappiness  of  our  condition. 

^^  Why  should  I  describe  the  nature  of  that 
toil,  or  dwell  on  a  scene  which  will  for  ever 
oppress  my  memory  ?  By  the  light  of  torches 
fixed  to  the  rock  before  us,  we  were  compelled 
to  cleave  the  solid  marble,  not  in  a  straight  di- 
rection, but  as  we  were  led  by  the  glitter  of  the 
gold  it  contained ;  and  when  with  infinite  labour 
we  had  cut  out  the  most  brilliant  masses  within 
our  reach,  the  blocks  to  which  our  feet  were 
fastened  were  advanced  into  the  cavity  we  had 
formed.  The  pieces  thus  hewn  out  were  col- 
lected by  the  younger  captives  mentioned  above, 
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t»  lie  povcd  down  the  dedrhywludi  I  shall  call 
the  hiD  of  hmcBtalion.  I  need  not,  however, 
iwuit  theie  deCuk  to  tike  maaaarA  of  Egypt; 
k  my  mfiee  to  ay,  that  (in  those  vast  duiK 
geoos)  endleas  night  invidves  many,  hc^less 
captivity  all;  that  the  destruction  of  life  is  rapid 
and  incessant ;  that  the  qipioach  of  death  is 
chkI,  tlMME^  gndual,  yet  that  dus  event  is 
jnsdy  there  regarded  as  the  only  refuge  from  a 
still  more  intirierable  life.  Most  of  my  com- 
panions soon  began  to  sink  beneath  die  effect  of 
our  tremendous  toil,  whilst,  either  from  a  su- 
pmority  of  consdtution,  or  the  idea  (however 
imperfect)  of  escaping,  enabled  me  to  struggle 
widi  the  calamides  whidi  surrounded  me.  Yet 
that  emancipation  might  long  have  remained  an 
object  of  hope  alone,  had  not  circumstances 
arisen  whidi  (while  they  cast  additional  horror 
over  our  situation )  became  instrumental  to  my 
deliverance.  We  had  been  some  time  in  cap- 
tivity, when  I  observed  something  like  conster- 
nation in  the  countenances  of  our  g^uards.  One 
of  their  party  frequently  went  away,  and  re- 
turned after  a  short  interval,  and  they  often 
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pested  to  each  other  words,  the  import  of  which 
seemed  to  cause  anxiety.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  mines,  two  prisoners  always 
worked  at  the  same  point,  the  scanty  proportion 
of  food  and  rest  being  allotted  to  each,  while  the 
other  labonrfd«  All  these  pairs  carried  on  their 
respective  excavations  as  above  described,  so  that 
it  most  often  have  happened,  that  with  the 
exception  of  his  fellow-sufferer,  each  captive 
(doomed  to  wander  onwards  in  a  labyrinth  of  his 
own  forming)  was  for  ever  separated  from  his 
countrymen.  Every  two  were  still  followed  by 
four  of  the  savages,  who  deepened  the  gloom  of 
those  recesses ;  who  with  eyes  that  cannot  weep, 
and  hearts  that  cannot  sigh,  regard  their  victims 
with  unmixed  and  unvaried  malignity ;  not  a 
whisper  is  permitted  to  pass  between  the  latter, 
nor  does  the  slightest  change  or  mitigation  of 
their  toil  for  a  moment  take  place,  whilst  the 
sorrow  that  there  reigns  is  for  ever  confined  in 
silence  to  the  heart  it  cankers. 

^^  Such,  great  Anysis,  is  the  region  to  which 
the  justice  or  cruelty  of  the  monarchs  of  Miz- 
raim  has  for  ages  sentenced  thousands  of  their 
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pkee  wlMfe  tymmy  has  often  in- 
witk  guilt,  and  where  the 
■ore  dian  expiated." 

^TliT  slorTHHJ^cs  me  tranble;^  (said  the 
)  ^aad  wkikt  I  see  abondant  caose  for 
dif  ckauD^  of  aspect  since  we  last  met,  I  thank 
Omm  dmt  I  kare  doomed  none  to  the  wretched- 
nem  of  whkk  tboa  speakest :  and  that  the  fierce 
Sabako  (if  he  has  driroi  me  firom  my  throne) 
hw  saved  me  from  condemning  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Nile  to  woe  of  which  till  now  I  had 
no  conception.  Bot  proceed  with  thy  narra- 
tion, that,  as  I  have  wept  at  the  sufferings,  I  may 
rejoice  at  the  deliverance,  of  my  foUower." 

"  The  wilderness,  no  less  than  the  garden,"  (re- 
nuned  the  stranger)  ^  hath  productions  of  value 
proper  to  itself:  the  rushing  stream  and  the 
towering  pahn  difinse  coobiess  and  shade  amid 
the  desert,  and  the  traveller  who  to-day  leaves 
his  momentary  track  in  the  sand,  may  repose  to- 
morrow in  the  midst  of  verdure  and  tranquillity. 
The  same  «ihi  which  scorches  the  pUiins  of  the 
south,  there  kindles  the  inestimable  gem,  and 
fiUs   with  fragrance  tiie   veins   of  ?««..^.^ui. 
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plants;  and  the  nme  myiterimit  power  often 
entwines  the  flowers  of  happiness  with  the 
tangled  brakes  of  human  calamity. 

<<  According  to  the  law  already  mentioned, 
I,  together  with  the  Egyptian  by  whom  I 
was  accompanied,  had  carried  on  our  particu* 
lar  path,  till  we  were  so  iar  separated  from 
the  rest  of  our  companions,  that  the  noise  of 
their  hammers  was  no  longer  audible;  and 
we  had  in  this  manner  hewn  out  our  devious 
way,  till  the  time  when  (as  I  have  already 
related)  alarm  appeared  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  guards. 

^^  Unremitting  severity  had  ever  been  em- 
ployed in  the  exaction  of  our  labour,  and  I  was 
therefore  gpreatiy  astonished  when  our  fetters 
were  suddenly  unfintened,  and  the  command 
given  to  lay  down  our  tools,  and  proceed  on  some 
unknown  errand  through  the  passages  of  the 
mines.  Two  of  our  guards  leading  the  way,  and 
two  following  us,  we  once  more  began  to  thread 
the  inexplicable  wilderness  of  rock,  utterly  ig^ 
norant  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  our 
next  employment,  when,  having  walked  some 
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Aecp  gnmnSf  wUdi  seemed 
dke  hot  au  aggie  of  mortal  agony. 
We  hiwig^ef  act  widk  aa  one — dMioe  sounds  of 
AiCnHs  wefe  left  Wliiadj  aad  we  were  hurried 
iit*«J  la  a  ponit  firoai  wkenee  several  exca- 
Fui  od^  ike  trrwaaatiop  of  some  of  which 
vtikia  s^ghXy  each  with  its  tnrdi  fistttened  to 

the  iaek;moAeis^  the  l%kl  was  scarcely  visible, 
aad  tibere  wefe  some  where  Ae  eye  was  lost  in 
dbakaess^  The  dank  of  iiettets,  Ae  strokes  of 
hamaiers^  and  the  occasiooal  &J1  of  loosened  firag- 
meats  of  marUe,  rescHmded  from  many ;  hot  in 
soaie  death  had  triumphed  over  oppression,  and 
we  were  directed  to  remove  the  bodies  they  con- 
tained. We  acondingly  began  our  office ;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  region  of  pits,  encountered 
several  other  prisoners  occupied  like  ourselves, 
many  of  whom  were  but  little  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  lifeless  forms  that  lay  around  them : 
some  dropped  before  our  eyes  on  the  dead  they 
were  dragging  along,  and  were  instantly  preci- 
pitated with  the  latter  into  one  of  those  abysses 
which  yawned  beneath  us.  A  corrupted  vapour 
breathed   around;  our  eyes  were  appalled   by 
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audi  an  aaaemblage  of  wrelchednen,  and  I  kiww 
not  how  any  sostained  that  hour.  For  my  part, 
the  stream  of  light  which  had  nourished  the  first 
hope  of  liberty,  alone  enabled  me  to  endure  it; — 
but  let  me  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  my  story. 

« We  were  again  hurried  from  the  graves 
through  fresh  windings,  every  where  to  encoun- 
ter heaps  of  dead,  whom  we  were  commanded  to 
drag  to  interment;  and  this  office  we  continued 
for  some  time,  without  returning  to  break  the 
marble. 

<<  The  secret  was  now  discovered ;  nature  had 
arisen  to  vindicate  her  rights  and  snatch  her 
children  from  woe :  a  malignant  pestilence  had 
evidently  broken  out,  and  was  hourly  rescuing 
hundreds  from  the  grasp  of  tyranny.  Fear  was 
universally  depicted  on  the  features  of  the  sa- 
vages of  the  mines,  and  the  marks  of  disease 
(visible  in  several  of  the  latter)  showed  that  this 
terror  was  not  groundless. 

<*I  observed  that  die  guards  were  far  less 
numerous;  and  as  time  went  on  (our  dreary 
occupation  continuing)  they  were  still  more 
thinned,  either  by  the  contagion  or  the  fear  of  it. 
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My  oompanion  had  fellen  a  prey  to  tbe  diaordert 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  another,  whose  daring 
countenance  determined  me  to  associate  him  in 
my  attempt  to  escape.  Availing  myself,  there- 
fore, of  a  momentary  opportunity,  I  whispered 
to  him, 

"  *  Reserve  as  much  as  possible  of  thy  food 
when  the  hour  of  refreshment  comes, — act  with 
me,  be  silent,  and  we  may  both  be  at  liberty.' 

**  I  had  scarcely  received  from  him  a  sign  of 
acquiescence,  when  one  of  those  by  whom  we 
were  watched  threw  on  us  a  keen  and  suspi- 
cious glance,  and  at  the  same  time  pronounced 
words  which  signified  that  we  should  hasten  our 
work,   a   command  which   was   interpreted  by 
some  strokes  from  the  tremendous  lash  he  bran- 
dished.    I  had  frequently  heard  this  individual 
addressed  by  his  companions  with  the  name  of 
Okmed ;  it  was  not  long  since  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  guard  us,  but  during  that  short  period 
he  had  given  many  proofe  of  surpassing  cruelty, 
joined  to  the  most  unwearied  watchfulness.    His 
figure  was  muscular,  tall  and  meagre,  fierceness 
and  resolution  were  predominant  in  his  coun- 
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tenanoe,  and  of  aU  others  he  seemed  best  cal- 
caUited  to  walk  with  impunity  in  the  midst  of  a 
mortal  infection.  Our  slightest  movement  was 
food  for  his  suspicion.  I  had  with  diflBculty 
snatched  a  moment  to  communicate  my  thoughts, 
and  I  deeply  regretted  that  it  was  against  such 
an  antagonist  I  had  to  endeavour  to  execute  my 
plan.  I,  however,  felt  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost :  the  rapidity  of  the  contagion  seemed 
hourly  increasing,— a  circumstance  which,  whilst 
it  hastened  my  determination,  rendered  it  more 
practicable,  by  reducing  the  number  of  those  by 
whom  we  were  observed*  I  and  my  companion 
were  dragging  each  a  body  towards  the  gulph 
qI  the  dead,  when  (as  we  approached  it)  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  two  other  captives, 
whcmi  we  had  before  seen  working  the  rock  in 
that  direction,  though  evidently  struck  by  the 
pestilence.  They  were  now  fallen,  and  two  of 
our  g^uards  (one  of  whom  was  Okmed)  instantly 
proceeded  towards  a  spot  at  no  great  distance, 
(whence  the  strokes  of  hammers  were  audible,) 
probably  to  call  those  who  were  there  labouring 
to  drag  away  the  last-mentioned  dead.     Their 
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dread  of  themselves  touching  the  bodies  was 
plainly  the  cause  of  this  movement,  which  pre- 
sented the  critical  but  the  only  fit  moment  for 
attempting  my  project  The  two  who  yet 
guarded  us  were  alone  present,  for  it  was  not 
the  practice  of  those  who  watched  the  labourers 
during  that  time  of  danger  to  remain  near  their 
victims  an  instant  after  they  had  been  seized  by 
death.  Life  and  destruction,  liberty  and  tor- 
ture, were  before  me  at  that  dreadful  crisis,  and 
they  appeared  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
narrow  and  almost  viewless  path.  Whispering 
a  few  words  to  my  companion,  we  seized  the 
ponderous  instruments  lately  wielded  by  the 
wretches  who  lay  extended  before  us,  and  turn- 
ing on  our  guards  with  the  fury  of  despair,  laid 
them  at  our  feet  with  a  single  blow :  one  of  them 
uttered  a  loud  cry  as  he  fell,  which  was  imme- 
diately echoed  in  thunder  by  Okmed,  whilst  the 
swiftly-approaching  torch  announced  that  he 
would  speedily  be  present. 

"  *  Be  bold,  and  follow  me,  or  we  are  lost  for 
ever,'  (I  exclaimed,)  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
a  path  already  frequently  traversed,  began  a 
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denoufl  and  rapid  ooune  amongst  numerons  and 
profound  excavations,  from  several  of  which  waa 
exhaled  the  breath  of  corruption.  One  fidse 
step  would  have  been  instant  death;  yet  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
for  the  implacable  Okmed,  who  had  griven  the 
alarm  to  many  of  his  associates,  was  on  our 
track :  but  the  same  ray  of  daylight  which  had 
at  first  kindled  my  hope  was  in  our  front,  and 
I  rejoiced  (on  ^>proaching  the  fissure)  to  per- 
ceive that  at  its  entrance  at  least  it  was  wider 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

**  We  were  &st  nearing  the  cleft,  yet  our  pur- 
suers evidently  gained  on  us,  and  the  hurried 
glance  we  ventured  to  throw  at  them  discovered 
six  uplifted  q>ears,  whilst  Okmed  in  a  scream  of 
rage  conmianded  one  who  was  as  yet  at  some 
distance  to  hasten  to  him  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 
At  this  moment  we  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
vast  chasm  which  extended  &r  on  either  hand, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  which  appeared  the  end 
of  our  toiL  " 

"  *  We  may  not  venture  to  take  a  circuit,'  ( I 
said,)  *  we  must  cross  this  gulph  or  perish.' 
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**  At  tbese  wovds  a  javelin  from  one  of  our 
pufsuers  passed  over  us,  and  fell  into  the  exca- 
vation. 

<<  <  Our  foes  themselves  point  out  our  escape/ 
(I  continued,)  and  with  a  preternatural  exertion 
leapt  the  ab}'ss,  followed  by  my  companion. 

**  *  Light !  light !  Odris  is  victorious !'  we  ex- 
claimed together.     Words  of  fury  were  at  the 
same  time  pronounced  by  Okmed,  accompanied 
with  signs  of  tremendous  import  to  the  bearer 
of  the  bow,  who  (apparently  overcome  by  fear) 
made  such   speed   that  he  missed  his   footing 
whilst  threading  that  labyrinth  of  gpraves,  and 
thus  saved  us  from  certain  destruction,  for  had 
he  reached  Okmed  with  the  weapons  he  carried, 
all  our  efforts  would  have  been  vain.     We  had 
now  gained  the   fissure,   yet  we  still   seemed 
struggling  with  destiny  :  our  hunters  had  arrived 
at  the  last  mentioned  pit,  and  six  javelins  were 
launched  at  us  from  thence ;  they  again  missed 
their   design,  for  heaven  loves  not  to  prosper 
tjrranny;   and  Okmed  (darting  a  look  of   in- 
effable scorn  at  one  of  his  associates,  who  was 
beginning  to  circle  round  the  gulph)  bounded 
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orer  the  dbasm,  together  with  four  of  hb  fol- 
lowers, two  of  whom  reached  not  the  .opposite 
brink,  but  were  precipitated  to  eternal  darkness. 
We  were,  however,  still  outnumbered  by  our 
pursuers,  and  what  was  worse,  their  agility  evi* 
dentiy  surpassed  our  own :  each  instant  they 
^>proached  us  nearer,  we  having  to  explore  an 
untrodden  and  unknown  path,  broken  at  every 
step  by  unexpected  obstacles,  which  we  were 
oblig^  to  remove  or  surmount,  whilst  they  fol* 
lowed  our  footsteps  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  by 
the  way  we  ourselves  had  cleared.  I  averted 
my  head ;  a  hideous  grin  of  derision  overspread 
the  features  of  Okmed,  who  was  not  half  a  jave- 
lin's cast  fr<Hn  us. 

*<  *  We  are  undone!'  (whispered  my  compa- 
nion). 

**  *  Let  us  mount  this  steep,'  (I  replied) 
*  there  is  more  light  on  its  summit' 

^  With  these  words  we  redoubled  our  exer- 
tions,  and  at  length  reached  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pitous ascent  Okmed  and  his  associates  had 
already  half  scaled  it,  when,  just  as  we  had 
gained  the  proposed  point,  I  felt  a  fragment  of 
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rock  gif«  vmy  bencadi  my  feet;   I,  however, 
Made  good  the  smnmit,  and  nid  to  my  com- 


^  *  Aid  me,  and  we  are  safe  !  This  mass 
is  kiose, — let  as  roll  it  iqwn  yonder  hounds, 
methinks  it  will  die^  their  activity.' 

^  The  plan  was  instantly  ad<^ted;  we  applied 
o«r  force  to  the  crag,  the  strength  of  despair 
was  in  our  efforts,  and  it  was  invincible;  the 
rock  fell  with  headlong  impetuosity,  and  a  shriek 
of  if;ony  told  us  our  tyrants  were  no  more.  Our 
way  was  sdll  kwig  and  perplexed,  but  we  were 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  immediate  pursuit: 
we  took  the  farther  precaution  of  so  placing  two 
other  loose  masses  we  encountered,  as  to  form  a 
very  serious  barrier  to  any  who  mi^t  endeavour 
to  follow  us,  and  at  length,  after  much  toil, 
emerged  from  our  dungeons  into  open  day. 

*^  With  infinite  delight  we  looked  around  from 
the  lofty  eminence  to  which  the  outlet  had  con- 
ducted us.  Already  the  dank  of  fetters  and  the 
darkness  of  a  living  sepulchre  had  foded  to  a 
dream  of  terror;  but  when  (on  turning  our  eyes 
in  a  certain  direction)  we  beheld,  at  some  dis- 
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tanoe,  the  gleam  of  thoee  fires  which  suiround 
the  entrance  of  the  mines,  when  reality  or  fiuicy 
burthened  the  passing  gale  with  the  moumfiil 
shout  from  the  hill  of  lamentation,  we  felt  that 
though  free  we  were  not  in  safety,  and  that 
a  long  continuance  of  good  fortune  was  neces- 
sary to  extricate  us  from  the  peril  in  which 
we  were  involved*  Day  was  fortunately  declin- 
ing, and  we  resolved  to  wait  till  nightfiEdl  before 
we  further  prosecuted  our  escape,  travel  as  iar 
as  possible  under  favour  of  darkness,  and  shroud 
ourselves  from  human  observation  in  the  garb 
of  indigence,  —  a  project  which  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  squalid  appearance  we  made  after 
our  dreadful  captivity. 

*^  With  indescribable  emotion  we  watched  the 
setting  sun,  and  when  the  stars  appeared  we  set 
forward  with  breathless  speed  in  the  direction  of 
the  Nile,  by  following  which,  we  were  secure  at 
least  of  a  supply  of  water.  Our  natural  powers 
were  augmented  by  fear,  and  we  reached  the 
river  by  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  light  of  a 
torch  discovered  to  us  a  small  baris,  fastened  to 
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the  bank  on  which  we  stood.  A  single  Eg]^- 
tian  was  stretched  at  full  length  within  it,  the 
wooden  frame  ^  and  stone  were  already  fisustened 
in  their  place,  and  it  was  evident  to  us  that  the 
above  individual  was  waiting  for  one  or  more 
companions,  who  would  probably  soon  arrive,  to 
gain  as  much  as  possible  by  the  coolness  of  the 
hour.  We  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  simul- 
taneously came  to  the  same  determination, 
namely,  to  seize  the  baris,  and  thus  ensure  a 
rapid  conveyance.  The  Egyptian  was,  indeed, 
an  obstacle,  but  after  some  hesitation,  we  re- 
solved to  make  him  an  involuntary  accomplice; 
and  having  entered  the  vessel  without  awaken- 
ing him,  we  let  down  the  frame  and  weight, 
loosened  the  cords  which  slightly  secured  the 
baris,  and  whilst  my  companion  went   to  the 

*  When  the  Eg3rptian  vessel  named  baris  was  about  to  de- 
scend the  Nile,  a  kind  of  wooden  hurdle  attached  to  a  cord 
was  thrown  into  the  water  from  the  head  of  the  Teasel,  and  a 
perforated  stone,  fiEustened  to  another  cable,  was  let  down  from 
the  stem  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  hurdle  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  towed  the  baris  after  it,  and  the  stone 
dragging  at  the  bottom  served  to  regulate  her  course.  See 
Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chapter  96. 
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rudder,  I  drew  a  dagger  which  was  lying  near 
me,  and  took  my  station  in  silence  by  the  still 
unconscious  Egyptian. 

*^  We  had  shot  down  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour«  when  the  latter  began  to  move,  but  he 
had  scarcely  opened  his  eyes,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  closing  them  for  ever,  from  the 
fright  he  experienced  on  seeing  me  (with  the 
ghastly  appearance  I  undoubtedly  wore)  point- 
ing a  dagger  at  his  breast. 

**  *  If  thou  wouldst  live  another  moment,'  (I 
said)  ^ swear  by  Osiris  to  obey  us;  resistance 
will  be  fatal:  but  shouldst  thou  comply  with  my 
demand,  I  promise  thee  the  baris  with  all  it  con* 
tains,  if  we  arrive  in  safety  at  the  point  we  desire 
to  reach.' 

^*  He  hesitated;  and  for  an  instant  I  observed 
in  his  face  the  contest  between  fidelity,  hopeless 
fidelity  and  interest  Few  would  have  declined 
my  offer, — he  was  not  of  the  number,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  oath  proposed. 

*^  We  pursued  our  course  without  intermis- 
sion ;  and  on  reaching  Thebes,  I  took  the  reso- 
lution of  visiting  my  friend  the  physician.     He 
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recognized  me  through  every  diflguiae  with 
which  calamity  had  invested  me,  and  started,  as 
at  the  sight  of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  When, 
however,  the  first  surprise  was  over,  having 
heard  a  hasty  outline  of  my  adventures,  he  told 
me  that  the  ferment  (which  had  succeeded  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy)  had  subsided,  but 
at  the  same  time  pressed  my  instant  departure 
northwards,  observing  that  there  might  be  others 
in  the  city  of  Ammon  as  apt  at  recogpution  as 
himself;  and  reminding  me,  that  should  the  real 
owner  of  the  baris  I  had  seized  arrive  at  Thebes 
before  I  had  left  it,  considerable  danger  might 
accrue  from  that  circumstance.  He  informed 
me  that  Sabako  was  now  at  Memphis,  super- 
intending preparations  for  an  attack  on  the 
marshes;  and  having  supplied  me,  at  my  request, 
with  three  Ethiopian  dresses,  and  put  into  my 
hands  some  valuables  I  had  deposited  with  him, 
(to  which  he  added  this  ring,  once  worn  by  the 
great  Nekos,  and  which  he  had  purchased  from 
an  Ethiopian)  he  took  leave  of  me. 

"  We  immediately  recommenced  our  voyage, 
and  arrived  without  accident  at  the  city  of  Vul- 
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aa^  where  I  resolred,  at  all  haaards,  to  pene* 
trate,  by  some  meaoBy  the  designs  of  the  court 
reladve  to  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  mo* 
rasses,  and  thus  render  some  service  to  my  king. 
The  companion  whom  chance  had  allotted  me 
entered  with  zeal  into  this  determination,  and 
moreover  agreed  with  me  in  the  expediency  of 
compelling  the  Egyptian  who  had  accompanied 
us  to  be  our  attendant,  during  our  stay  at  Mem- 
phis, in  order  that  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to 
watch  his  movements,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  him  to  betray  us,  should  he  be  so  inclined. 
I,  however,  reflected,  that  the  hope  of  reward 
has  more  weight  with  some  characters  than  the 
fear  of  vengeance,  and  therefore  rejoiced  that 
the  treasure  I  had  brought  from  Thebes  enabled 
me  to  promise  him  a  considerable  recompense, 
(besides  the  vessel)  if  he  served  us  with  diligence 
and  fidelity. 

^  I  was  much  perplexed  as  to  the  best  method 
of  gaining  access  to  the  palace ;  but  at  length 
embraced  the  bold  project  of  feigning  myself 
and  my  companion  two  adventurers  uewly  ar- 
rived from  Ethiopia,  and  of  offering  to  join 
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tke  army  inyir  aaBembling  by  Sabako.     Many 
SQcb  posoDs  w&e  eonstantly  floddng  to  Egypt, 
from  the  soatb,  eager  to  share  the  plunder  of 
the  cfHiqiiered:   my  plan  was  thus   the   more 
practicable.     The  unhappy  subjugadon  of  our 
ooontry  had    made   me  but   too  fiimiliar  with 
the  langui^  and  manners  of  the  invaders,  and 
having  disguised  my  &ce  as  mudi  as  possible, 
(a  precaution  also  adopted  by  my  associate,)  we 
presented  ourselves  to  the  monardi,  by  whom 
we  were  favourably  received,  and  ordered  to  ap- 
pear next  day  before  Seuechos,  who  was  de- 
puted by  his  fsither  to  inspect   the  reinforce- 
ments.     This    conference   took    place    in  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan :  that  pontiff 
had  withdrawn  with  precipitation  to  the  recesses 
of  the  shrine  over  which  he  presided,  on  the 
first  intelligence   of  the  coming  of  Sabako  to 
Memphis;  and  as  I  looked  around  the  sacred 
mansion,  blazing  with  the  hateful  splendour  of 
the  victorious   Ethiopians,  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  vortex  on  the  brink  of  which  I 
stood.     Imagine  then,  my  consternation,  great 
Anysis,  when  I  was  startled  from  these  reflec- 
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tions  by  a  momentary  but  pierciiig  glance,  shot 
al  me  from  behind  a  pillar  in  the  apartment :  I 
nevertheless  derived  some  consolation  from  the 
drcnmstance,  that  my  observer  (whoever  he 
might  be)  himself  shunned  observadon ;  and  a 
fiunt  hope  presented  itself  that  he  who  thus 
avoided  the  aspect  of  my  foes  was  perhaps  a 
friend :  still  the  very  air  seemed  pregnant  with 
danger;  the  horrors  of  the  mines  rose  before 
me,  and  I  determined  if  I  were  arrested,  rather 
to  plunge  into  my  body  the  spear  with  which  I 
was  armed,  than  again  abandon  myself  to  the 
will  of  tyranny.  At  the  same  time  I  roused  my 
resolution  to  risk  every  thing,  in  order  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  intentions  of  Sabako,  and 
for  the  present  procured  apartments  within  the 
range  of  the  pontifical  palace. 

<^  The  intense  labour  of  body  and  mind,  the 
nights  of  vigil,  and  the  days  of  anxiety  I  had 
lately  endured,  might  well  render  sleep  a  most 
welcome  visitant :  I  had  escaped  from  a  hideous 
confinement,  had  already  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  Sabako,  I  was  not  for  firom  the 
marshes,  and  was  in  the  meantime  in  compara- 
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tive  security;  yet  an  indescribable  solicitude  still 
hung  about  my  heart,  and  though  I  stretched 
my  limbs  upon  the  couch,  I  hardly  desired  to 
sink  into  repose.  But  the  power  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body  is  limited, — my  ideas  £Buied  one  by 
one,  and  1  had  lain  some  time  rather  oppressed 
by  languor  than  lulled  to  rest,  when  I  awoke  as 
from  a  troubled  dream,  and  fEtncied  I  heard  foot- 
steps in  one  of  the  long  passages  which  every 
where  traverse  the  mansion  of  the  high  priest. 
I  was  convinced  that  the  sound  existed  only  in 
imagination,  excited  as  it  was  by  the  late  acci* 
4ents  of  my  life :  I,  however,  listened  involun- 
tarily, and  began  to  doubt  my  self-deception ;  the 
tread  was  now  distinctly  audible,  though  iqppa- 
rently  that  of  one  fearful  of  being  discovered : 
it  evidently  approached  my  apartment,  and  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  rise  and  grasp  my  spear, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  by  the  lamp  which 
burned  in  my  chamber  I  saw  before  me  the  form 
of  Psammetichos.  Terror  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  delight,  and  a  thousand  questions 
crowded  to  my  lips  with  regard  to  his  wonderful 
escape,  whilst  we  were  yet  floating  on  the  Nile, 
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when  he  made  n  gesture  of  silence,  and  havini; 
gently  closed  the  door,  thus  addressed  me  in  si 
low  but  tmprewive  voice. 

"  'This  is  no  time  (MisomU)  to  inquire 
or  relate  adventures, — the  fete  of  Egy[>t'<i  king 
lias  reached  its  crisis:  Sabako  knows  that  so 
long  as  Anysis  lives  liis  conquest  i*  ineompletx^ ; 
the  ntarshes  of  the  Delta  and  the  valour  of  its 
inhabitants  have  long  defended  our  monarch : 
but  the  Etliinpian  has  vowed  his  ruin,  the  army 
of  the  south  haa  been  greatly  reinforced,  rage 
at  the  past,  and  hope  of  the  future,  have  sti- 
mulated  him  to  gigantic  exertions,  and  had  t 
arrived  at  the  city  a  day  later,  the  reedy  soli- 
tudes of  the  north  would  not  have  protected  the 
ruler  of  Mizrum.  Thrice  happy  was  I  to  reach 
Memphis  before  the  storm  of  invasion  was  poured 
upon  tlic  moritsses.  I  represented  to  Sftbatto 
by  my  emissaries,  that  the  best  method  of  attack 
wsa  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  many  bands 
of  robbers  *,  whom  I  described  as  ever  ready  to 
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Mlov.tiiefbrtiiDite  leader:  they  alone  (Sabako 
wm  infionMd)  were  aoqaainted  with  die  moot 
aoeeanUe  points,  their  alliance  might  easily  be 
aecored  by  donation^  whikt  their  enmity  would 
be  a  barrier  whidi  nothing  coold  surmount.  My 
filial  11 M  ended  by  drawing  a  frightful  picture 
af  die  dfistrict  where  Anyas  had  taken  refioige; 
mA  eren  die  {nroud  Tktor  of  die  south  trembled 
at  die  dMNight  of  crosang,  without  a  g^uide,  re- 
gioiis  where  die  ground  is  bn^en  into  ooty 
abysses,  in  whidi  himself  and  his  army  might  pe- 
rish by  the  most  inglorious  death,  whilst  the  wild 
bird  of  the  marsh  would  alone  ang  their  fimeral 
£rge.  I  was  told  that  my  management  had 
been  successful,  and  diat  the  Ethiopian  had  re- 
sohred  to  attempt  gaining  die  friendship  of  die 
diieves :  I  accordingly  redoubled  my  exertions, 
and  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis 
several  of  those  hardy  bands,  some  of  whom,  widi 
treason  on  their  tongue,  and  loyalty  in  their 
hearts,  were  introduced  to  Sabako,  and  offered 
him  the  services  of  the  whole  fraternity,  affect- 

aUe  to  dude  purtuit  wi A  peculiar  &cUity.   See  the  Ethiopian 
hblonr  by  Heliodonis. 
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ing  at  the  same  time  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
monarch  of  Egypt,  who  (they  said)  had  dia- 
chaiged  none  of  his  engagements,  and  had  in 
consequence  lost  the  good  will  of  their  body. 

« <  Everything  succeeded  to  my  wish :  Sabako 
was  liberal  in  his  promises,  and  sanguine  with 
regard  to  his  alliance  with  the  robbers ;  whilst 
I  contrived  by  various  pretences  to  delay  the 
invasion:  I  have,  however,  been  unceasingly 
opposed  by  the  wily  Seuechos,  and  all  my  arti- 
fice can  no  longer  put  off  an  attadc  on  the 
Delta:  but  my  plans  are  now  ripe  for  execu- 
tion; a  considerable  force  is  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city,  the  secret  entrances  of  which 
(through  the  labyrinth  connected  with  the  fieuie  of 
Vulcan)  are  at  my  disposal:  fly  then  to  Anysis; 
bid  him  hasten  hither  with  a  chosen  band  of  his 
followers,  leaving  the  rest  to  defend  his  retreat : 
tell  him  his  fiuthf ul  Egyptians  ask  his  presence ; 
tell  him  he  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
warlike  and  numerous  force,  and  will,  without 
difficulty,  be  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the  three 
capitals  of  Egypt,  since  Sabako  intends  imme- 
diately marching  northwards  with  the  bulk  of  his 
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anny.  But  his  steps  wiU  be  directed  by  fidse 
grades ;  and  when  he  shall  have  lost  innumerable 
followers  in  the  northern  morasses,  the  relicts  (^ 
his  army  will  be  easily  repulsed  by  the  braTe 
partisans  of  Anysis/ 

*^  Thus  speaking,  he  put  into  my  hand  this 
roll  of  papyrus,  (which  he  said  contained  -only 
hasty  professions  of  zeal  and  loyalty,)  and  once 
more  urging  me  to  use  the  utmost  despatch, 
withdrew  from  the  chamber,  whilst  I  (havii^ 
awoke  my  companion)  repaired  to  the  riyer, 
embarked  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  and 
when  morning  dawned  was  &r  from  the  city  of 
Vulcan. 

*^  Such,  prince,  is  my  story :  nothing  remaric- 
able  has  since  befidlen  me :  the  woes  of  the  past 
are  vanished.  I  have  reached  my  king  to  bid 
him  again  rise  in  arms,  array  the  fury  of  his 
injured  country  against  an  unjust  usurper,  and 
wash  away  die  wrongs  of  Egypt  with  the  blood 
of  Sabako  and  his  followers." 

"  What  thou  hast  related  is  wonderful,"  re- 
plied Anysis,  ^^  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  ad- 
ventures it  unfolds,  I   am  at  a  loss  whether 
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most  to  be  astonished  at  the  riolence  of  mortals 
or  the  goodness  of  the  gods ;  whether  rather  to 
tremble  at  the  variety  of  calamities  which  per* 
plex  our  career,  or  to  eznlt  in  the  conriction 
that  the  songs  of  hope  are  ever  mingled  with  the 
sighs  of  the  wretched. 

**  The  reports  which  had  reached  us  with  re« 
gard  to  the  £Eite  of  Psammetichos  were  as  incon* 
sistent  as  they  were  terrible.  We  were  told  that 
he  had  fidlen  at  Thebes,  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  that  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
and  yet  led  captive  to  the  Nubian  mines,  that 
he  was  at  liberty  though  in  the  utmost  peril. 
We  beheld  him  die,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  have  deplored  again  and  again  the  fall  of 
the  gpreatest  of  {Egypt's  sons ;  but  thy  narration 
has  dispelled  both  our  doubts  and  our  giieff 
and  cast  a  ray  over  the  past,  which  softens  the 
evils  of  the  present  hour,  illumines  the  future, 
and  shall  warm  the  hearts  of  my  followers  to 
achieve  the  delivery  of  Mizraim. 

**  The  haughty  invaders  have  seized  our  coun- 
try, but  they  have  left  us  arms:  this  day,  the  call 
to  vengeance  shall  resound  in  these  solitudes, 
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many  warriors  will  even  here  obey  the  { 
mons,   and    to-morrow   we   will    repair   soutK- 
wards," 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  interview  between 
Anysis  and  his  last  visitor.  The  latter  hastened 
from  the  presence  of  the  monarch  to  commence 
preparations,  and  the  whole  day  was  devoted  to 
making  every  arrangement  likely  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  a  struggle  from  which  such  important 
consequences  were  expected, 

In  the  meantime  the  e^istern  stranger,  whose 
vessel  had  tlie  night  before  encountered  that  of 
the  Egyptian,  approached  the  city  of  Vulcan, 
and  with  his  companion  Nebron  demanded  ad- 
mittance to  the  presence  of  Sabako.  The  habit ' 
of  each  (which  was  of  the  most  dazzling  white- 
ness) descended  to  his  feet,  and  each  carried  a 
staff,  that  of  the  former  being  ornamented  by 
the  figure  of  an  eagle,  that  of  the  latter  by  a 
rose.     A  turban  surmoimted  their  flowing  hair. 


'  The  desoripciaii  here  givcu  of  the  Baliylonlan  dms  i< 
laken  from  the  Clio  of  Herodofua,  chnpler  196,  where  Ihelr 
under  cloihiDg  is  also  mentioned,  sa  coiiEiitiug  first  of  ■  linen, 
tiien  ofs  woollen  dress. 
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each  wore  a  sealed  ring,  and  a  fragrant  perfume 
breathed  from  their  bodies.  Their  dress  was 
evidently  Babylonian,  their  appearance  excited 
interest,  and  the  Etliiopian  king  was  immediately 
informed  that  two  persons  had  arrived  from  the 
river  Euphrates,  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  prince  of  the  south.  They  were  instantly 
admitted  into  the  palace,  and  one  of  them,  who 
appeared  more  youthful  than  his  companion, 
lixing  on  the  Ethiopian  au  eye  peculiarly  in- 
telligent, with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  spoke 
thus :  "  My  name,  great  prince,  is  Belosis.  I 
come  Irom  that  ancient  city,  which  shared  with 
the  proud   Arbaces '  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of 

'  The  iwo  principiU  conspiratora  by  whom  die  [hrone  oT 
Sirdanapdus  was  overturned,  were  Arbacea  a  powcrfdl  Mede, 
and  BeteiU  8  priest  of  Babylon,  who  haiing  at  lenglll  achieved 
their  object,  ditidcd  between  ihem  ihe  Auyrian  empire, which 
had  lubaiiited  for  more  [ban  a  Ihouaand  jeata  since  the  agt 
of  Ninu*  acid  SemiranuE.  On  this  diviiioo,  Babylon,  together 
■itb  the  CDuntriea  of  Arabia  and  Chaldea,  was  ceded  to  Be- 
Inia.  and  the  real,  which  included  Nineveh,  wa«  given  up  lo 
Arbacea.  See  the  bislory  of  Aaiyria  by  Diodonu  Siculiu. 
See  aUo  the  lirst  book  of  Prideaui'B  Connoion  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  Hialory.  vthere  we  team  thai  Arbacea  waa  the 
TVith-Pilescr  of  Scriplu 
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Ninoi:  die  m^lity  Merodae^  k  ourrokn  I 
boast  mjadf  a  Chaldean.  I  read  withunenring 
skiU  die  nystories  of  die  planetary  *  mflnence, 
and  baTe  dins  die  lii^>pme9B  of  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  my  prince.  I  am  now  hk  am- 
bassador to  diee,  and  am  comnussioned  to  offer 
tbee  bis  alliance :  he  has  heard  of  thy  power ; 
be  knows  that,  issuing  from  the  remotest  south 
widi  a  coondess  moldtade,  thoa  hast  subdued  a 
potent  monardi,  and  he  remembers  that  the 
aspirations  of  ambidon  are  seldom  moderated  by 
success;  yet  he  reminds  diee  that  none  can  pre- 
vail for  ever  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune : 
he  points  to  Sardanapalus,  the  successor  of  in- 
numerable princes,  beneath  die  shadow  of  whose 

^  Merodac  wis  die  son  of  Belesis,  and  king  of  Babylon  at 
diis  time.    See  Prideauz. 

*  The  order  of  Babylonians  called  Chaldeans,  were  famous 
in  very  early  ages  for  their  skill  in  astronomy,  which  science 
they  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  endea- 
▼onred  to  make  subservient  to  their  desire  of  penetrating 
futurity,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus  that  they  en« 
joyed  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  knowledge  in  astro- 
logy. We  learn  from  the  same  hbtorian  that  the  Chaldeans 
came  originally  from  Egypt,  and  brought  thence  their  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  Babylonian  priests  belonged 
to  this  race. 
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role  Asia  so  long  slq>t,  and  bids  thee  remember 
that  conqaerora  are  mortaL  It  is  reported  that 
thy  followers  are  not  satiated  with  rictory,  and 
that  they  bum  to  annex  Babylon  to  their  do* 
minions.  If  it  be  so,  my  king  warns  thee  that 
the  hazard  at  which  thou  wilt  contend  with  him 
is  not  easily  to  be  estimated.  Shouldst  thoa 
vanquish  our  armies,  swelled  by  the  warlike 
sons  of  Arabia,  a  city  of  vast  circuit  will  still 
receive  us,  whose  waUs  defy  the  attacks  of  foes, 
and  whose  granaries  contain  food  for  nations. 
But  should  more  than  human  prosperity  attend 
thee,  shouldst  thou  convert  the  banks  of  Eu- 
phrates into  a  wilderness,  and  should  the  ram- 
parts of  Babylon  hJH  before  thee,  still  does  my 
monarch  remind  thee  of  a  name  which  now 
makes  the  east  to  tremble :  need  I  say  I  mean 
the  implacable  Salmaneser,  who  threatens  by  his 
ambition  and  good  fortune  again  to  seize  the 
empire  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis?  It  is  against 
this  king*  that  he  invites  thee  to  confederate 

• 

>  Salnumeter,  the  king  here  spoken  of,  succeeded  Arhicet 
on  the  throne  of  Nineveh.  We  learn  from  sacred  history  that 
his  was  a  warlike  reign,  and  we  may  easily  guess  from  the 
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with  himself;  if  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  accqpt 
this  invitation ;  for  if  I  read  those  stars  ari^t, 
by  the  intimations  of  which  the  tottering  hopes 
of  Arbaces  were  supported  \  there  is  safety  for 
thee  and  Babylon  in  no  other  course :  bat  thou 
wilt  haply  scorn  or  suspect  my  counsel  as  the 
oflbpring  rather  of  timidity  than  foresight,  as  the 
su^estions  of  policy  rather  than  the  admo^ 
nitions  of  wisdom.  If  so,  call  around  thee  thy 
warriors,  and  leave  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mle 


nature  of  things,  that  jealousies  must  have  existed  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  In  fact,  Prideauz 
tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  successor  to  Salma- 
neser,  it  appears  from  history  that  such  jealousy  really 
did  exist  See  the  first  book  of  Prideaux's  Connexion  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  where  that  author  speaks  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Hezekiah  king  of 
Jerusalem. 

^  After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
Sardanapalus,  that  monarch  displayed  unexpected  vigour :  the 
rebels  were  vanquished  again  and  again,  and  the  confederacy 
would  probably  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  whole  design 
have  failed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Belesis,  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators.  That  Chaldean  read,  or  seemed  to 
read  in  the  aspect  of  the  celestial  luminaries  the  complete 
success  of  their  enterprise,  and  such  was  his  influence  that  he 
still  sustained  the  courage  of  his  party.  See  the  history  of 
Assyria  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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hr  to  the  west ;  yet  remember  that  he,  who,  if 
report  speaks  truly,  has  long  been  onable  wholly 
to  vanqaish  an  aged  monarch  and  a  broken 
army,  may  well  pause  ere  he  provoke  the  suc- 
cessor of  Nabonassar. 

*<  But  wherefore  shouldst  thou  prefer  the 
wrath  to  the  friendship  of  my  prince?  why  must 
the  Euphrates  run  purple  with  the  blood  of  thy 
followers?  why  should  the  proud  Salmaneser 
have  the  delight  of  beholding  at  strife  the  only 
powers  capable  of  checking  his  career?  Let  us 
combine  against  him,  let  us  limit,  perhaps  share, 
his  dominions,  and  when  we  shall  repose  in  the 
palaces  of  the  city  of  Ninus,  we  shall  rejoice 
that  confidence  has  prevailed  over  mutual  sus- 
picion, and  that  the  rancour  of  discord  and  the 
woe  of  subsequent  ruin  have  been  converted 
into  unanimity  and  triumph." 

This  speech  of  Belosis  was  received  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  Sabako  read  in  the  looks 
of  the  surrounding  chiefis  an  approval  of  the 
measure  it  proposed ;  yet  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  question,  or  the  dignity  of  him  who  must 
decide  it,  precluded  an  immediate  reply,  and 
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the  ambasBador  was  ordered  to  be  entertained 
at  Memphis  during  its  £Effther  discussion. 

**  Aid  me,  great  Osiris,"  (said  the  stranger  £rom 
the  east  to  himself,  as  he  paced  one  of  the  sftat- 
men ts  allotted  to  him,)  <<  sharpen  my  intellec- 
tual vision  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that  I  may 
penetrate  and  disconcert  the  designs  of  our  in- 
vader, and  bid  Anysis  emerge  from  obscurity 
to  a  throne.  O  Egypt !  receive  and  recognize 
thy  child,  though  disguised  beneath  the  hateful 
garb  of  foreigners.  O  Misis !  thy  warrior  is 
returned,  but  what  means  this  rash  confidence  in 
uncertainty  ?  Have  the  calamities  of  the  last 
year  passed  over  me  in  vain,  that  I  thus  hold 
converse  with  a  gaudy  vision?  Yes ;  we  dream 
for  ever,  and  the  struggles  that  we  make  against 
the  evils  with  which  we  are  suddenly  con- 
fronted, are  but  as  the  convulsive  starts  of  the 
sleeper  who  shudders  at  the  precipice  over  which 
fancy  is  about  to  hurl  him.  Our  agony  in 
both  cases  is  unavailing :  we  are  mentally  dashed 
downwards  by  the  one,  and  overpowered  by  the 
other.  In  this  terrible  feature  alone  are  they 
dissimilar.     We  may  awake  A*om  a  dream  of 
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unhappineas,  whilst  the  torch  of  reaaon  9erreB 
but  too  often  to  discover  the  depth  of  the  ca- 
lamity from  which  it  could  not  preserve  us. 

<<  I  spoke  of  Misis,  and  forgot  that  I  had  left 
her  in  a  land  of  danger.  I  spoke  of  Misis,  and 
forgot  that  being  the  daughter  of  the  high-priest 
of  Ammon,  she  was  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
utmost  peril  when  the  late  conspiracy  at  Thebes 
was  frustrated.  Yet  have  comfort,  Psammeti- 
chos,  since  her  virtue  may  well  ensure  the  pro- 
tecdon  of  the  gods.  But  has  the  virtue  of  un- 
numbered Egyptians  preserved  them  from  Ethio- 
pian rancour  ?  I  am  lost  in  perplexity,  and  tor- 
tured by  suspense.  Oh  !  that  our  mental  gaze 
were  less  piercing  than  it  is ;  or  that  the  roll  of 
futurity  were  clearly  displayed  before  it,  that 
we  might  cease  to  indulge  hopes  that  never  shall 
be  realized,  and  to  tremble  with  causeless  ap- 
prehension. Yet  might  not  this  increase  our 
suffering,  and  often  let  in  despair,  an  agony 
which  now  darkens  not  the  destiny  of  man? 
Where  art  thou,  Misis?  where  shall  I  seek  thy 
track  ?  Has  thy  constancy  enabled  thee  to  dis* 
dain,  and  thy  dexterity  to  elude  the  assaults  of 
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enemies?  Have  the  blandishments  of  sedue- 
tion,  the  weight  of  fetters,  and  the  points  of 
weapons  been  employed  against  thee  in  vain? 
Oh  !  inextinguishable  and  unfading  hope,  thou 
drawest  thy  very  existence  from  fear,  and  thy 
voice  is  loudest  in  calamity.  Reason  is  vainly 
summoned  against  thee;  thou  teachest  us  to 
contradict  our  conclusions  by  a  train  of  unseen 
thoughts  from  thy  inexhaustible  kingdom.  Thy 
whispers  were  heard  in  my  breast  when  I  was 
hurried  by  the  fatal  skill  of  Nebron  from  the 
massacre  at  Thebes,  and  thy  instigation  has 
recalled  me  from  the  Euphrates  :  if  thou  art 
sometimes  delusive,  thou  art  always  lovely ;  thou 
canst  restring  the  nerves,  and  obliterate  the  im- 
pression of  a  thousand  woes.  Be  thou,  then,  still 
my  consolation  !  Speak  to  me  of  Misis,  speak 
of  my  king  and  my  country,  and  enable  me  to 
g^pple  with  powers  however  great,  and  calmly 
to  meet  dangers  however  appalling." 

From  these  reflections  the  vouth  was  roused 
by  the  entrance  of  Nebron,  whose  perturbed 
countenance  and  breathing  were  the  evident 
tokens  of  some  great  and  sudden  terror.     Being 
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interrogated  with  surprise  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
exdtementy  he  thrice  drew  his  hand  before  his 
restless  eyes,  as  though  he  still  laboured  to  shun 
the  aspect  of  some  tremendous  object  Pressed 
at  length  to  speak,  he  exclaimed,  in  broken  ac- 
cents, 

^^  Misis — the  king — Seuechos — the  dead  live 
again,  and  the  living  are  undone  by  treachery.^ 

«  What  mean  these  enigmas  ?'  (replied  the 
young  Egyptian)  *^what  of  Misis?  Speak, 
I  charge  thee.  I  may  endure  suspense  no 
longer/' 

*<  Listen  then,  and  tremble,"  said  Nebron, 
with  a  violent  effort :  <^  yet  I  would  we  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  desert,  since  solitude  is  the  only 
refuge  for  suspicion  such  as  mine. 

<<  As  had  been  agreed  between  us,  I  mingled 
this  evening  with  some  of  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  palace,  attended  by  Hermon  the  interpret 
ter,  as  if  anxious  to  make  every  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  customs  of  Egypt  I  remembered 
and  strictly  practised  your  injunction,  to  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  the  Ethiopians,  without 
seeming  to  comprehend  a  word   they  uttered. 
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I  even  inquired  concerning  the  war,  which,  I 
said,  I  understood  was  yet  undecided  between 
Sabako  and  the  Egyptian  monarch;  but  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  obtained  only  a  few 
answers,  and  many  questions  regarding  Baby- 
Ion,  to  which  I  replied  as  shortly  as  I  could. 
Ever  bent  on  my  primary  object  of  making 
important  discoveries,  I  prolonged  our  dis- 
course,  and  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  some  of  those  striking  monuments  for  which 
Memphis  is  renowned. 

^<  Approaching  at  length  the  high  temple  of 
Vulcan,  the  interpreter  said,  ^  The  vast  build- 
ing before  thee  (illustrious  Chaldean !)  is  the 
shrine  of  him  whom  Egypt  styles  Phtha,  a 
divinity,  who,  they  falsely  boast,  is  the  peculiar 
protector  of  this  city ;  but  who,  as  thou  seest,  has 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sabako.  The  sons  of 
Ethiopia  bow  in  adoration  to  Bacchus  alone  be- 
sides the  supreme  Ammon ;  but  our  prince  wars 
not  against  the  gods  of  any  land,  so  long  as 
their  votaries  do  not  oppose  his  dominion,  nor 
since  his  conquest  has  a  single  weapon  been 
reared  against  a  sacred  edifice.' 
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Judge,  great  Paammetichos,  of  my  rage 
and  unhappinefls  as  he  thus  spoke.  I  however 
controlled  my  feelings,  and  replied,  that  the 
Chaldeans  of  old  were  a  colony  from  Egypt; 
that  many  emblems  to  others  hidden  in  mys* 
tery  were  clearly  understood  by  us,  and  that  I 
should  explore  with  extreme  interest  the  &ne  of 
one  of  the  dirinides  of  a  land  whence  my  an- 
cestors had  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu« 
phrates  ^  those  invaluable  sciences  which  enable 
mortals  to  rise  from  earth,  and  even  to  live  in 
the  vast  regions  of  futurity/ 

^<  <  Those  huge  masses'  (resumed  Hermon, 
pointing  to  two  blunted  pyramids)  *  frequently 
lead  the  way  to  the  great  Egyptian  temples ;' 
and  with  these  words  we  entered  the  stupendous 
colonnade  which  forms  the  approach  to  the  shrine 
of  Vulcan. 

<*  The  sun  had  already  set  when  we  began  to 
pass  through  those  rows  of  vast  pillars,  the  sculp- 

*  Babylon  was  founded  on  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  exactly  equal 
parts. 
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tare  on  which  carries  back  the  astonished  be- 
holder to  Menes  \   earliest  of  kings.     I  looked 
at  them  with  adoration,  and  tears  involuntarily 
broke  forth,  when  I  remembered  that  the  splen- 
dours of  my  country  were  a  dream.     My  grief 
was  not  remarked  by  the  Ethiopians,  for  even 
those  haughty  spirits,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  the  hour  and  the  place,  gazed  widi  awe  on 
the  gigantic  forms  around,  which  seemed  weQ 
fitted    to   bear    on   their  sides   the    annals  of 
eternity.     No  one  encountered  us,  and  we  ar» 
rived  at  the  first  hall  to  which  the  colonnade 
leads;  no  gate  is  at  its  entrance,  but  the  two 
colossal  figures,  which  represent  the  extreme  of 

*  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  Menes  was  the  first  who 
reigned  over  Egypt  after  the  gods,  that  is  after  those  king* 
who  were  deified,  and  that  this  Menes  founded  Memphis,  and 
built  there  the  temple  of  Vulcan.      See  the  Euterpe,  chapter 
99.     Diodorus  says  the  same  of  Menes.     Such  colonnades  ss 
are  here  spoken  of  seem  (according  to  modem  observation) 
to  have  led  the  way  to  many  of  the  larger  Egyptian  buUdings. 
In  some  of  those  described  by  travellers,  the  proportions  of 
the  columns  are  vast  in  the  extreme ;  all  are  embellished,  and 
to  an  Egyptian  eye,  were  hallowed  by  sacred  figures,  or  his- 
torical representations.     See  the  description  of  Thebes  and  its 
monuments,  in  the  second  volume  of  Heeren's  Researches. 
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barrenneflB  ^  and  fertility,  guard  its  portal,  and 
warn  the  worshipper  of  his  approach  to  a  su- 
perior power. 

^^  My  guides  hesitated,  but  as  I  entreated  to 
be  permitted  to  explore  the  interior,  they  aban- 
doned their  scruples,  from  whatever  source  they 
arose,  and  advanced  (though  evidently  with 
something  like  terror)  into  the  spacious  enclo- 
sure. Here  again  I  remembered  my  part,  and 
eagerly  surveying  the  wonderful  roof,  adorned 
with  golden  stars  *,  that  were  still  visible  in  the 
£BSt-£Euiing /light,  I  questioned  the  interpreter 
with  the  utmost  apparent  anxiety  on  things  with 

1  Herodotus  tells  us  of  Rhampsinitus,  a  very  wealthy  king 
of  Eg]rpt,  that  he  adorned  the  temple  of  Vulcan  with  two 
colowal  statues,  the  one  of  summer,  the  other  of  winter.  See 
the  Euterpe,  chapter  121. 

'  The  city  of  Memphis,  with  all  the  wonderful  structures 
diat  must  have  once  adorned  it,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the 
very  aite  of  this  capital  is  disputed.  It  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  Memphis  once  vied  with  Thebes  itself,  and  as  to  the  temple 
of  Vulcan  which  stood  here,  we  have  the  testimony  of  history 
lor  the  (act,  that  successive  kings  displayed  their  magnificence 
in  embellishing  it.  The  decoration  of  golden  stars  on  a  blue 
ground  is  mentioned  by  Heeren,  in  his  description  of  the  edi- 
fice which  he  calls  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abou,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus,  in  his  description  of  the  palace  of  Osymandyas. 
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which  I  was  already  well  acquainted,  feigning, 
from  time  to  time,  the  utmost  surprise  at  his 
answers,  and  at  length  I  began  the  following 
dialogue  with  one  of  the  officers : 

*^  ^  Are  we  not  walking  in  the  midst  of  sepul- 
chres, or  is  it  falsely  asserted  by  those  from 
whom  I  am  sprung,  that  in  the  masses  ^  which 
support  these  halls  of  mystery  and  magnificence, 
the  illustrious  of  Egypt's  dead  are  wont  to  re- 
pose, that  their  rest  may  be  protected  by  the 
divinities  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  spirit 
which  ever  hovers  around  the  embalmed ',  may 

1  It  appears  from  history  that  the  large  Egyptian  temples 
often  contained  the  sepulchres  of  persons  of  high  distinction : 
thus  in  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  chapter  169,  we  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sais  were  accustomed  to  bury  all  the  kings 
which  sprang  from  that  district  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to 
whom  Sais  was  consecrated. 

>  It  is  impossible  to  determine  why  the  Egyptians  were  to 
anxious  to  preserve  from  decay  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  We 
know  that  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  See 
Herodotus*  Euterpe,  chapter  123.  They  had  therefore,  per« 
haps,  a  notion  that  the  welfare  of  the  soul  depended  in  some 
degree  on  the  preservation  of  the  body  even  after  death.  See 
this  subject  discussed  by  professor  Heeren,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  Researches,  where  he  speaks  of  the  political  state 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  If,  however,  what  Herodotus  says 
on  this  matter  be  attentively  considered,  the  following  very 
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Still  rejoice  in  the  vidnity  of  die  shrine  at  which 
it  has  bowed  during  life.' 

«  <  The  interpreter  tells  me  thou  art  right, 
Chaldean,  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  finish 
our  investigations  to-morrow.  Darkness  has  al- 
ready come  on ;  we  have  yet  to  repass  the  colon- 
nade, and  to  say  the  truth,  this  is  not  exactly 
the  time  for  wandering  in  the  place  of  which  thou 
speakest  Besides,  if  Egypt's  dead  are  under 
the  protection  of  her  gods,  we  haply  wrong  them 
by  i^>proaching  them  so  nearly  at  such  an  hour ; 
and  I  have  already  told  thee,  that  Sabako  wars 
not  with  the  immortals.' 

^*  He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words, 
when  a  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  roll  beneath 

•iniple  tncwer  to  the  quettioii  before  us,  ■eemi  to  present  itielC 
Our  hittorUn  says,  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians beUered  that  the  soul,  after  quitting  the  body,  entered 
that  of  some  irrational  animal,  and  that  haTtng,  in  the  space  of 
three  thousand  years,  successiTely  animated  erery  species,  it 
retnmed  to  a  human  form :  may  not,  then,  the  Egyptians  have 
supposed,  that  if  the  body  could  be  preserred  till  the  three 
thoussnd  years  should  have  elapsed,  hb  soul  would  re-enter 
its  former  mansion,  and  that  thus  his  identity  would  be  pre- 
served, whereas  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  were  suffered 
to  decay,  would  have  again  to  pass  through  the  helpless  state 
of  infoncyt 

VOL.  I.  8.  S.  M 
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US,  followed  by  a  strain  of  wild  muttc^  wben  the 
stone-work  on  our  right  suddenly  rent  wuiider, 
and  a  mummy  appeared,  standing  without  its 
case,  in  a  deep  recess.  The  sepulchral  lamp 
threw  a  ghastly  gleam  on  the  face,  which  wai 
partly  disengaged  from  its  bandages,  and  as  I 
looked  on  the  features,  which  were  evidently 
female,  my  companions  fled  from  the  chamber. 
I  could  not  mistake  the  being  on  whom  I  looked. 
Start  not,  Psammetichos, — it  was  Misis !  May 
the  gods  support  thee,  and  deliver  Egypt ! — but 
the  time  demands  that  I  conclude  with  speed. 

'^  Half  bereft  of  reason,  I  was  about  to  pros- 
trate myself  before  that  denizen  of  eternal  si- 
lence, when  I  heard  a  voice,  though  her  lips 
moved  not,  which  said, 

^'  ^  Behold  here  what  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Theban  HierophantI  Fly  to  Psammetichos; 
on  him  the  weal  of  Egypt  depends.  He  must 
snatch  Anysis  from  instant  destruction.  I  know 
his  agony  for  the  dead  may  sympathize  with 
mortals;  tell   him  the  daughter  of  Miammon' 

1  This  name  signifies,  He  who  loves  Ammon.  It  has  been 
read  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  See  its  interpretation  in 
Heeren's  Researches,  volume  the  second. 
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would  not  betray  him ;  bid  him  not  reproach  him- 
self that  he  fled  from  the  valley  of  the  NUe^ 
since  the  same  power  impelled  him  hence  that 
hast  brought  lum  again  from  the  East    Tell 
him  I  scorned  the  hateful  entreaties  of  Seuechos 
because  I  loved  Psammedchos ;  tell  him  that 
when  I  was  seized  by  treachery,  and  confined  at 
Memphis,  I  defied  the  tyrant  in  the  centre  of 
his  palace,  and  threw  myself  from  a  lofty  tower 
into  the  Nile  beneath.     That  same  Seuechos 
now  threatens  to  achieve  what  has  long  defied 
the  power  of  Sabako :  he  is  already  amid  the 
northern  marshes,  whither  he  is  gone  to  speak 
the  words  of  perfidy,  and  deceive  our  monarch. 
He  calb  himself  Misomis ;  a  strong  resemblance 
in  form  and  features  with  that  great  warrior  as- 
sists the  fraud,  which  an  artful  and  fictitious  tale 
is  destined  to  complete.     He  will  conduct  him 
from  the  solitudes  which  have  so  long  protected 
him,  under  a  pretext  of  putting  him  in  possession 
of  Memphis;  he  will  employ  the  name  of  Psam- 
meCiclios,  whom  he  believes  to  be  no  more ;  to- 
morrow  they  will  move    southwards,  and   the 
haughty  Ethiopian  already  boasts  that  he  has 
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accomplished  the  ruin  of  Anysis.  But  Osiris^ 
calls,  I  may  no  longer  communicate  with  thee ; 
resist  the  treachery  of  our  foes — the  fieite  of  £g]fpt 
hangs  on  your  success.' 

'^  With  these  words  the  same  awful  sounds 
were  repeated  which  had  been  the  harbinger  of 
the  apparition ;  the  stone-work  reclosed,  and  I 
stood  alone  in  the  vast  chamber  in  which  the  last 
ray  of  day-light  was  now  expiring. 

Nebron  was  silent,  and  Psammetichofli»  draw- 
ing his  Babylonian  dagger  %  pointed  it  at  hs 
breast,  whilst  the  hue  of  death  and  fire  alter- 

*  Bacchus  and  Ceres  were  said  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  lower  world  (see  Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chapter 
123) ;  and  Bacchus  and  Ceres  corresponded  respectiTely  to 
Osiris  and  Isis.  See  the  history  of  Egypt  by  Diodonis  Sicu- 
lus.  The  same  identity  of  gods  may  be  gathered  likewise 
from  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  in  his  Euterpe,  chapter  42,  that 
Osiris  was  the  same  as  Bacchus,  and  in  chapter  59,  that  Isis 
was  the  same  as  Ceres.  As  for  the  government  exercised  by 
Osiris  over  the  lower  world,  it  is  sufficiently  established  by  those 
paintings  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead,  briefly  described  by 
Heeren,  in  his  observation  on  the  political  state  of  the  ancienc 
Egyptians.    See  his  Researches,  volume  the  second. 

'  In  the  catalogue  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  given  by  Herodo- 
tus, in  his  Polymnia,  chapter  63,  daggers  are  mentioned  as 
weapons  used  by  the  Assyrians,  among  whom  the  Babylo- 
nians are  included. 
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nately  orerapread  his  features,  as  despair  and 
rage  respecdvely  predominated  in  his  heart  At 
length,  with  a  deep  and  oonvubive  sigh,  he  re* 
plied, 

<<  How  long  shall  tyranny  prevail  ?  When  will 
the  gods  hare  pity  on  B^pt  ?  Are  so  many 
years  of  calamity  insufficient  to  atone  for  the 
age  of  Cheops  and  Chephren^?  The  divine 
voice  that  strudc  terror  into  the  breast  of  Myce- 
rinus,  and  darkened  with  a  doud  the  meridian 
day  of  his  prosperity,  spoke  not  in  vain,  and  S»> 
bako  the  southern  locust  was  commissioned  to 
execute  its  decree*.     Successful  despotism  has 

>  In  Uie  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  chapten  184  and  137,  «e 
find  that  Cheops,  and  his  successor,  Chephren,  were  impious 
and  tyrannical  kings,  who  shut  up  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
iumI  oppre«ed  the  people. 

'  Mycerinus  reigned  oyer  Egypt  next  to  Chephren,  of 
whom  he  was  the  rery  rererse ;  yet  he  was  warned  by  an  oracle 
that  he  would  only  lire  six  years,  of  which  oracle  he  com- 
plaining to  the  divinity,  received  lor  answer,  that  Egypt 
was  destined  to  endure  calamity  for  150  years,  whereas  the 
reigns  sf  his  two  impious  predecessors  only  amounted  to  100, 
and  that  therefore  the  mUdneas  of  his  reign  had  put  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unhappy  period.  See  Herodotus*  Euterpe, 
chap.  133.  The  fifty  years  during  which  Egypt  was  subject  to 
Ethiopia  thus  made  up  the  160,  the  predicted  time  of  woe. 
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derided  our  efforts  for  fireedom.  SoBroriiy  hgn 
the  marshes  of  the  Delta  and  tiie  arms  of  Aor 
warlike  inhabitantB  been  able  to  shield  the  aged 
Anysis;  even  that  lonely  retreat  has  been  at 
length  penetrated,  and  treachery  already  lai^hs 
at  valour.  When  I  was  harried  from  the  mas- 
sacre at  Thebes,  when  Nekos,  my  noble  fittho*, 
was  slain,  I  could  still  behold  my  native  land, 
and  mix  my  sighs  with  the  gale  that  passed  over 
it,  as  yet  containing  our  unconquered  monardi, 
and  in  him  the  hope  of  vengeance.  N<Mr  will  I 
disguise  the  truth,  since  love  such  as  mine, 
the  love  of  Misis,  might  allure  into  the  path  of 
virtue  the  most  erring  footstep,  and  bind  our 
nature  like  the  potent  influence  of  an  auspicious 
planet  Yes,  Misis,  thy  memory  was  around 
me  in  that  hour  of  woe,  and  thy  affection  sup- 
ported a  spirit  through  which  my  country  had 
been  wounded  a  thousand  times. 

**  Even  when  I  stood,  in  a  Babylonian  habit, 
on  tlie  bank  of  that  fax  eastern  stream,  when  I 
learned  the  deceit  which  had  transported  me 
thither,  when  I  was  told  that  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  Ammon  was  yet  in  Egypt,  I  still 
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thought  that  futurity  might  obliterate  the  cala- 
mities of  the  past,  resolved  to  return  westward, 
and  gladden  my  sight  with  a  taper  that  had 
already  ceased  to  illumine  the  sepulchre  in  which 
I  must  henceforth  live. 

<^  But  yet"  (he  continued,  stamping  on  the 
ground,  whilst  drops  like  molten  metal  broke 
from  his  eyes)  *^  the  consolation  of  vengeance 
perhaps  remains.  I  will  pursue  for  ever  the 
hateful  Seuechos,  snatch  Anysis  from  the  toils 
the  Ethiopian  has  thrown  around  him,  and  as- 
sault the  proud  son  of  Sabako  in  the  midst  of 
innumerable  followers.  Despair  is  not  always 
mocked,  nor  are  the  instigations  of  hope  for  ever 
delusive.  Let  us  depart, — my  life  is  henceforth 
a  dreary  blank,  and  peril  in  the  cause  of  my 
country  will  perhaps,  for  a  moment,  deliver  me 
from  myself.  Wherefore  do  we  pause?  hath  not 
an  alarm  sounded  from  the  tomb?  Shall  we 
hesitate  till  our  prince  has  been  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  foot  of  the  Ethiopian  throne?  Let 
us  hasten  to  the  river,  and  rush  northwards;  let 
us  place  our  king  in  safety;  let  us  tear  him, 
though  from  the  folds  of  innumerable  fetters, 
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that  tlie  blood  of  so  many  of  his  followets  may 
not  haw  flowed  in  vain,  and  that  the  bird  of  the 
iiionfciQ$4»  may  not  fla^)  its  wild  wing  in  the  hmdy 
mansion  which  has  so  long  concealed  him,  and 
chide  with  its  screaming  note  the  n^ligenoe  or 
timidity  of  those  who  should  have  defended  him*** 
^^  Thy  words,  great  PsammetichoB,''  (replied 
Nehron)  ^*  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom;  yet  with- 
out prudence,  ardour  may  be  more  than  onsuo- 
cessful,  even  as  the  recoil  of  the  strongest  bow 
is  vain  in  an  unskilful  hand.  The  marshes  are 
extensive,  and  the  views  of  Seuechos  are  not 
wholly  known  to  us;  our  baris,  indeed,  floats  on 
the  Nile,  yet  wlio  shall  assure  us  that,  before  we 
reach  the  sequestered  retreat  of  Anysis,  he  may 
not  have  already  quitted  it?  My  opinion  is  that 
one  of  us  should  immediately  seek  the  great 
Pyramid  S — either  would  be  readily  admitted 
into  it, — and  from  its  summit  a  distant  prospect 

*  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians 
to  Cheops;  it  stood  not  fiur  from  Memphis.  During  the  inim- 
dation,  vessels  were  not  confined  to  the  Nile,  but  might  take 
the  shortest  route  across  the  country;  so  that  those  approach- 
ing Memphis  from  the  north,  often  passed  near  the  great  py* 
ramid.   See  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  chapter  97* 
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fis  commanded.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Seuechos  will  pass  by,  and  he  who  sWI  tbence  olv 
•erve  the  Ethiopian,  must,  by  some  means,  fi;aiii 
•ccess  to  his  vessel,  aud  rescue,  or  at  least  pro- 
tect the  ruler  of  Mizraim.  Our  best  csicutationft. 
however,  are  fiiUible,  and  I  therefore  judge  ii 
expedient  that  one  should  remain  at  Mcm|)hi«, 

»iwiiit  the  arrival  of  Seuechos,  and  adopt  Mimr 
plan  for  the  succour  of  our  prince.     I  select  tlii.i 
suggestion  from  a  thousand  others,  which  tlie 
current  of  ^cy  brings  before  me.      Shouldsi 
thou  approve  it,  we  must  act  instantly.    Do  tlidU 
depart  or  remain  here,  for  it  is  indifferent  in 
Nebron  by  which  course  be  may  defend  his  mu- 
^■HTch.     Let  me,  however,  remind  thee  that  the 
^ptfe  of  fear  and  suspicion  cracks  thy  foobstvp», 
with  more  eagerness  ttiaii  those  of  thy  follower: 
that  my  tail  might  cause  some  to  weep,  but  that 
thine  might  draw  after  it   the  ruin   of  Eg}'pl- 
Perhaps  tlie  situation  of  the  Pyramid  will  se- 
cure thy  safety ;  thy  fondness  for  investignting  the 
Bpandera  of  this  land  b  suScicnlly  known,  iind 
^Lm  account  well  for  thy  absence.     Deliberate, 
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therefore,  but  remember,  that  to-morrow  Anyoi 
will  be  a  captive," 

^<  Thy  reasonings"  (answered  Psammetidiot) 
"  are  persuasive,  yet  I  am  perplexed  by  die 
alternative  they  propose.     I  had,  indeed,  at  first 
resolved  to  leave  Memphis,  and  await  in  the 
Pyramid  the  approach  of  Seuechos,  but  I  swear 
to  thee  by  Osiris,  that  in  annexing  the  greato 
danger  to  remaining  here,  thou  hast  shaken  my 
determination,  by  the  very  ailment  chosen  by 
thee  to  confirm  it,  and,  did  thy  last  conclusion 
appear  inevitable,  I  would  at  once  abandon  my 
resolution.     To  me,  however,  it  still  seems  that 
in  following  my  first  intention,  I  shall  change 
not  avoid  the  post  of  periL     It  will  be  thy  part 
to  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  Sabako,  mine 
to   awaken  the  jealousy  or  even  confront  the 
rage  of  hb  son:  my  heart  burns  to  encounter 
the  haughty  Ethiopian;  I  am  impelled  towards 
him  by  the  double  influence  of  love  and  loyalty. 
I  cannot  sustain  inactivity  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
pest, and  would  rather  perish  in  the  waves,  than 
await  them  on  the  shore.     Oh,  that  thou  couldst 
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thold    my   tlioughtei,    whilst    listening  to    my 
,  that  lliou  might«st  know  that  these  are 
t  Ae  voice  of  sincerity,  and  that  tLose  spring  not 
^.from  cowardice." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  noble  Egyptian,  nor  lose 
the  prt;cious  moments  iu  conlirroiiig  cerliiinly. 
since  he  alone  who  should  seek  in  Nile  the 
btjne  of  ocean,  or  search  the  sterile  shore  for 
the  sacred  lotus,  woiUd  look  for  timidity  in  the 
heart  of  Psammetichos.  But  the  hour  of  mid- 
night approaches, — we  stay  too  long." 

Whilst  the  two  E^^tians  were  thus  engaged 

in  arranging  a  plan  for  delivering  Anysis,  there 

was  one  in  whom  their  arrival  at  Memphis  hud 

^■Tcxcited  the  greatest  agitation;  this  was  Seiho», 

^V'higb-priest  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  most  peiietnw 

^Pting  of  his  order,  who  had  watched  with  the 

^■"keenest  observation  the  convulsions  of  the  times, 

and   revolved    secrets   of   the   deepest  import. 

Careless  of  the  night,  which  brought  no  repose 

to  him,  he  slowly  traversed  an  open  place  in  the 

^■Neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  and  endeavoured 

^Vto  ascertain  and  balance  the  mass  of  hope  and 

^B  fear  which  almost  equally  oppressed  his  heart. 

H 
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"  Art  thou,  then,  foiled,  Sechos  ?  did  I  teach   | 
the  son  of  Sabako  his  lesson  of  treachery,  and  i 
send  him  northwards,  together  with  Tirhako,  to 
entrap  the  doting  Anysis?  did   I,  on  the  disco-  i 
very  of  the  conspiracy  at  Thebes,  drive  Psam- 
metichos  from   Egypt   by  the  words  of  fraud? 
Did  I  discover,  at  the  risk  of  innumerable  dan- 
gers and  at  the  expense  of  an  immense  treasure, 
the  oracle  which  urged  the  Ethiopians  to  invade 
our  land,  and  which,  I  once  hoped,  would  aid 
me  in  reaching  the  height  to  which  I  aspire?   i 
Did  I  effect  all  this  to  be  overthrown  at  length 
by  an  inexperienced  youth? 

"  My  elder  brother,  Amenthes,  the  high  pon- 
tilf,  (already  oppressed  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  especially  odious  to  the  Ethiopians) 
achieves  one  by  one  his  several  projects.  By 
him  Misis  was  delivered  from  the  persecution  of  ' 
Seuechos,  and  a  report  of  her  death  circulated, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  confirm. 

"  By  my  brotiier,  Psanunetichos  (whilst  yet 
at  Babylon)  was  informed  of  the  true  state  (^ 
Egypt,  the  danger  of  Misis,  and  the  other  facts 
as  to  which  I  had  secreily  endeavoured  to  mi«- 
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lead  him*  By  my  brother  he  was  instraded  to 
return  hither,  and  taught  the  best  method  of 
proceeding. 

^*  It  is  in  vain  that  I  have  hastened  my  mea* 
sores:  Psammetichos  is  this  night  in  Memphis» 
and  is  aware  of  the  peril  by  which  Anysis  is 
threatenecL  That  monarch  will,  indeed,  be 
drawn,  perhaps  to-morrow,  from  the  marshes, 
but  a  train  of  powerful  causes  has  been  set  in 
motion  for  his  protection;  Psammetiehos  is 
young  and  daring,  and  the  Hierophant,  my 
brother  (by  the  aid  of  his  counsels),  will  render 
him  invincible. 

*<  O  that  he  had  fidlen  by  the  hand  of  Zaphno, 
my  emissary,  in  the  valley  of  tombs;  but  who 
can  always  control  the  current  of  events?  Has 
he  not,  by  slaying  that  robber,  at  least  delivered 
me  from  one  who,  if  he  mig^t  have  aided  my 
ambition,  might  also  have  for  ever  disappointed 
it,  had  su£Bcient  inducement  offered  itself  for 
discovering  me  to  my  adversary* 

^^  Yet  all  is  not  well.  Should  Anysis  be  res-- 
cued,  and  Seueclios  return,  how  shall  I  elude 
his  resentment,  how  at  once  preserve  my  repu*- 


tackm  witk  my  country  and  widi  its  foes?  Bfiriii 
WOf  snniresy  and  were  this  sin^e  fiict  known  IB 
ike  son  of  Sabako,  I  should  be  instantly  sobjeel 
ID  die  katred  of  the  most  impkicaMe  <^  men* 
SenediQSythoa  art  lost!  I  am  thine  enemy.  Any- 
SB  shall  re-asoend  for  a  mcmient  the  throne  of 
kis  anoeslois,  and  yielding  for  the  present  to  dr- 
cnmstances,  I  shall  foially  triumph  orer  oppo- 
ntion»  or  yon  Imght  star  has  vainly  dwne  upon 
my  natal  hour.   ButthesonofNdLOsapproacheSy 
and  I  hasten   to   commence  my   retom  from 
treason.     Ambition,  be  still  within  my  breast, 
and  concede  this  hour  to  the  dictates  iji  pru- 
dence, diat  thou  mayst  hereafter  reign  supreme, 
and  behold  thy  desires  entwined  with  the  will  of 
destiny.'' 

Psammedchos  was  now  near,  and  he  twice 
aidesToured  to  pass  the  being  by  whom  he  was 
confronted,  but  the  latter  seeming  resolved  to 
meet  him,  he  exclaimed, 

^<  If  thou  art  a  friend,  I  do  not  desire  thy  salor 
tadon;  if  a  foe,  I  warn  thee  not  to  dispute  the 
career  of  despair." 

^<I   conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Osiris," 
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(whispered  Sethos)  **  speak  not  thus  loudly, 
since  the  ear  of  night  itself  is  not  deaf  to  thee. 
I  know  thee,  and  thank  the  gods  who  have  re- 
stored to  Egypt  the  bravest  of  her  sons.  Thy 
name  might  people  a  desert  with  enemies!  I 
will  not  breathe  it!  I  come  not  to  obstruct,  but 
to  accelerate  thy  course.  I  am  Sethos,  priest  of 
Vulcan;  confide  in  me,  and  as  we  walk  toge- 
ther towards  the  Nile,  I  will  reveal  that  of  which 
thou  art  probably  ignorant." 

<*  Priest,  I  will  not  hear  thee,"  (replied  the 
young  Egyptian)  **  I  have  already  listened  to  a 
tale  which  has  half  paralyzed  the  sway  of  reason. 
For  Psanmietichos,  hope  and  fear  are  no  more ; 
but  for  an  Egyptian,  they  both  have  power, 
since  the  monarch  of  Egypt  is  in  periL  As 
Psammedchos,  I  neither  dread  calamity  nor  de- 
sire happiness;  but  as  the  follower  of  Anysis,  I 
hasten  to  rescue  or  perish  with  my  prince:  and 
I  swear  by  that  bright  one  who  illumines  the 
earth,  and  who  pours  his  radiance  on  the  dia- 
dems of  Egypt's  kings  S  that  I  am  not  of  the 

>  The  native  rulers  of  Egypt  were  styled  sons  of  the  sun. 
See  the  very  curious  inscription  translated  from  the  Egyptian 
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t^  pbcenix^  to  her 
cr  vnp  diee  in  imm- 
3nH  BIT  fool  shall  tnA 
uhi  BIT  spew  penetrate  the 


5<oc«^'    ^or,  I  sw«ff. 


thee,"  (intemipted 
'«  that  these  words  had 


>«  nii^iff  n    jT^'vta  Vr  rgvAasce  Hecrai  in  die  second  to- 

«  TV^  3t:Iiti£T  cane  ia  a&cimK  Ej^pt  was  sabdnided  into 
1^  O^uwin  Aad  H<nBiXT^    See  Herodocns'  Euterpe,  chap- 

»  tV  Aacwtt:  E^;TpcUBS  beliered  that  the  phc^niz  wis  a 
Mrttx^  Wf  Af«(«a.  wWttce  it  was  said  to  cooie  to  Egypt  at  cer- 
iWMi  f4f«s>k.    $«e  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  chapter  73. 
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already  undone  us  both*  I  tell  thee,  brare,  bat 
too  impetuous  youth,  it  is  even  now  rumoured 
that  the  supposed  ambassador  from  Babylon  is 
not  a  Babylonian;  it  is  suspected  by  some  that 
thou  didst  escape  the  assassin  that  attacked  thee 
in  the  valley  ^  of  tombs.  What  disguise  can  baffle 
the  eye  of  tyranny?     Calm  thy  emotion,  I  en- 

• 

treat  thee,  were  it  only  that  thy  revenge  may 
not  be  rendered  impotent.  Listen  to  me;  but 
whatever  I  reveal,  control  tliy  transports,  that 
they  may  not  be  vain.  First,  then,  know  that 
thy  favourite  flower,  though  bent  for  a  time,  has 
not  been  shattered  by  the  blast  of  fate." 

*^  My  favourite  flower !"  (said  Psammetichos, 
looking  wildly  at  his  companion)  **  how  ran  the 
mournful  song,  which  sweetened  while  it  in- 
creased  the  tide  of  the  grief  of  Menes' : — 

*  This  ralley  wu  in  the  Lyhian  mountain  chain,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  royal  sepulchres.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  Thebes,  and  its  situation  and  appearance  are  partial* 
larly  lonely.  See  the  description  of  Thebes  and  its  monu- 
ments, Heeren's  Researches,  volume  the  second. 

'  The  song  here  alluded  to,  is  the  dirge  which,  as  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus,  was  composed  for  Maneros,  the  only  son 
of  Menes,  king  of  Egypt,  the  prince  having  died  by  a  prema- 
ture death.  See  the  Euterpe,  chap.  79.  This  dirge  has  not 
come  down  to  us. 
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'  O.  Menea,  my  leirs  with  thine  ihsU  dctcend 
For  (liy  lotus  is  swept  fnim  its  watery  Ihrone. 
AlasI  aSaa!  Maneraal' 


"  Ha,  priest !  went  it  not  thus?    But  whither  | 
am  I  wandering?     My  favourite  flower,  s^dtt  ] 
thou  not?    That  should  be  the  daughter  of  Anw  ] 
mon's  pontiff,  if  the  bandages'  of  the  tomb  1 
not  abeady  swathed  her  form.     Yet  she,  too, 
may  bloom  in  the  garden  of  memory,  as  does   , 
the  only  son  of  Meiies.     I  pray  thee,  noble  Se- 
thos,  join  with  me  in  tlie  dirge.     My  name  suits 
not  the  verse,  but  the  strain  hangs  around  me, 
like  the  recollection  of  a  past  dream.      How  ' 
looked  the  poet,  thiukest  thou,  when  be  sang?   | 
He  must  have  wept  as  he  beheld  the  aged,  the 
afflicted  prince,      I  would  he  were  here  i 
that  I  might  catch  the  sweet  influence  of  hia 
sorrow. 


'  Ob,  Menes,  my  tears  nilh  thine  shall  descend, 
Since  thy  lotus  w  snept  from  ils  watery  throne. 
Alas!  alai!  Maneros.'  " 


'  A  Teiy  important  part  of  embalming  vm  wrapping  tb*  i 
mummy  in  bacdagM,  the  better  to  preserve  ilifonn.  See  dM  j 
Euterpe  of  UerrxlDlus,  chapter  SO. 
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*<  Woe  to  Egypt  and  to  myself,"  (ezdaimed 
Sethos,)  **  unless  1  can  subdue  his  present  pM- 
sion.  Psammedchos,  greatest  of  Egyptians, 
recall  thy  powers,  and  remember  we  stand  on 
the  edge  of  doom.  Shall  thy  noble  fiither  bleed 
in  vain  ?  shall  the  voice  of  vengeance  be  hushed 
ere  it  has  been  re-echoed  by  the  groans  of  the 
tyrant?  Shall  the  dawn  find  thee  inactive,  and 
surrender  thee  to  the  suspicion,  perhaps  to  the 
open  hostility  of  Sabako  ?  ShaU  the  vast  trad^ 
which  separates  Nile  from  Euphrates  have  been 
vainly  traversed?  Shall  Anysis  be  lost?  I 
tell  thee  thou  deceivest  thyself:  thy  grief  is  not 
without  remedy." 

Anysis  I"  (interrupted  the  young  Elgyptian,) 
I  have,  perhaps,  already  betrayed  him*  Let 
us  advance  with  speed  and  secrecy.  I  am  calmer, 
and  can  listen  to  thy  namttive.'' 

^<  Remember,  then,''  (replied  Sethos,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,)  ^*  that  when  the  Theban 
conspiracy  was  frustrated,  the  recesses  of  the 
high  temple  of  Ammon  were  a  refuge  to  thee 
and  a  few  others:  but  thy^name  was  a  perpetual 
terror  to  Sabako  and  his  son,  who  in  conjune- 


indnnd  tkee  bj  means  of  In 


ihe  wwfiiM  of  flyios  to  Bdbyloii,  and 
ihe  alfiwce  of  dbatt  poCent  city.     Re- 
fo«sk0v  tkim  weft  infermed  €tmt  Miaii 
ImA  Aed  chitker  tngcdier  with  some  oi  die  chief 

who  aghntcd  similar  pfams;  bat  aD 
ike  imtfhiniiiiin  of  frmad,  and  innumerable 
ivaited  tbr  egresa  from   the  high 
temple.    By  one  of  those  accidentB  which  some- 
iJMrn  ifiirrnrfTi  the  projects  of  deqnytiamy  dtoa 
£dtt  tmrerse  Thebes  in  the  night  without  en- 
eooniering  an  enemy :  on  reaching  the  valley  of 
tombs  one  of  those  in  the  service  of  the  Ethio- 
pians opposed  thee  and  fell ;  nor  was  thy  coarse 
emivrard  Cvrdier  resisted.     I  need  not  attempt 
to  paint  the  anxiety  of  my  brother,  the  high 
pontiff  of  Vulcan,  on  thy  behalf,  which  suffi- 
ciendy  displayed  itself  from  the  celerity  with 
whidi  he  conveyed  to  Babylon  the  intelligence 
and  instructions  which  prompted  and  guided  thy 
subsequent  movements.     What   I  have  yet  to 
say  will  relate  to  Misis. 

^*  The  singular  beauty  of  that  unhappy  f^l>- 
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tian  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  Sene- 
chos  before  our  struggle  for  independence  at 
Thebes  was  defeated,  and  some  deceit  was  pne^ 
tised  to  detain  her  at  that  city,  after  the  fidlure 
of  our  project,  the  confusion  of  the  time  and 
thy  sudden  departure  aiding  the  designs  of  the 
tyrant.    Almost  the  whole  sacerdotal  order  had 
fled  from  the  city  of  Ammon  as  especially  ob- 
noxious to  suspicion,  and  I  know  not  by  what 
means  she  was  either  informed  of  her  error, 
or  was  able  to  attempt  an  escape  northwards, 
but  the  eye  of  the  son   of  Sabako    had  too 
surely  tracked  her  path.     Soon  after  quitting 
Thebes,  she  encountered  a  being  who  seemed 
to  have  endured  every  form  of  distress,  and  to 
be  flying,  like  herself,  from  the  hand  of  oppres- 
sion :  he  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Nekos, 
appeared  acquainted  with  her  story,  displayed  a 
trifling  relic  which  he  said  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  thy  iather  at  the  last  terrible  moment 
of  his  life ;  pledged  himself  to  protect  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ammon's  priest,  and  betrayed  her  at 
Memphis  to  the  emissaries  of  Seuechos,  who, 
with  the  rest  of  the  court,  arrived  at  the  latter 
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city  about  diat  time,  with  the  inteotioii  of  ob- 
aervingr  more  dosely  the  force  of  'Egypt,  and 
of  makinfc  a  successful  attack  on  the  marshes. 

^^The  conflict  between  lawless  passion  and 
r«$ulute  virtue  has  ever  been  the  same ;  and  it 
w%>uKi  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  threats  and 
promises  the  entreaties  and  commands,  whick 
were  employed  by  Seu^os  and  rejected  by 
Mlois.  Her  determination  senred  but  to  con- 
firm tlie  purpose  of  the  Ethiopian.  The  re- 
sources of  despair  alone  were  left  her,  and  she 
threw  herself  in  the  night  into  the  Nile  firom  a 
tower  that  overlooked  the  river,  where  she  was 
discovereii  and  saved  by  an  attendant  of  my 
br\>ther«  as  he  was  taking  water  from  the  sacred, 
stream  k\r  the  nocturnal  ablutions  ^  of  his  patron. 

^^  A  report  of  her  death  was  now  diligently  cir- 
culuteit  by  tliat  pontiff,  whilst  he  so  closely  con- 
oealett  her  that  I  myself  was  totally  ignorant  of 
her  retreat ;  and  although  I  could  not  help  occa- 

»  The  Kgyptian  priests  were  characterised  by  innumeraUe 
obtenanccg  with  regard  to  dress,  diet,  &c.  one  of  which  waa, 
that  they  hathed  in  cold  water  twice  every  night,  and  as 
oftiMi  every  day.    See  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotui,  chapter  S7. 
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sionally  doubtiiig  the  rumour  that  she  had  been 
found  drowned  in  the  Nile,  I  was  unable  to  gain 
the  slightest  intelligence  regarding  her;  and 
until  this  night,  have  abandoned  myself  to  grief 
for  thee  and  Egypt,  on  her  account* 

*^  The  rage  of  the  disappointed  Seuechos  was 
as  great  as  it  was  unavailing :  he  inquired,  he 
searched:  threats  and  tortures  were  employed 
to  ascertain  the  truth  with  respect  to  Miris ;  and 
it  was  solely  owing  to  the  extreme  secrecy  <tf  my 
brotlier  (who  had  not  trusted  even  a  female  with 
the  place  of  her  retirement)  that  the  fact  of  her 
existence  did  not  transpire.  Many  would  have 
yielded  to  the  glitter  of  gold,  more  to  the  fear 
of  torture,  if  ignorance  had  not  taken  the  place 
of  fidelity,  and  obliged  all  alike  to  silence. 

*^  His  power  foiled,  though  his  suspicion  was 
not  allayed,  the  son  of  Sabako  now  exerted 
every  &culty  to  discover  the  best  method  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  remaining  re- 
sources  of  Egypt.  He  immediately  perceived 
that  those  resources  centred  in  Anysis,  whose 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  reverses,  and  prudence 
in  palliating  their  effects,  had  enabled  him  for 
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nearly  fifty  years  to  support  in  the 
precarious  independence.  Against  him 
ingly  tlie  Ethiopian  determined  to  bend  hb 
whole  attack,  and,  by  possessing  himself  of  Ui 
person,  paralyse  for  ever  the  efforts  of  his  fol- 
lowers :  but  the  valour  of  warlike  tribes  and  the 
ramjuirts  of  nature  had  as  yet  protected  the 
monarch  of  the  fens  against  the  conquering 
Ktliiopians,  and  Seuechos  determined  to  at- 
tempt by  stratagem  that  which  had  baffled 
the  ci>mbined  forces  of  his  iather.  It  was  per- 
ha(VH  his  boldness  and  natural  love  of  adventure, 
tojufother  witli  the  extensive  knowledge  of  oar 
CHmiUry*  which  the  abhorred  strangers  of  the 
MOUth  have  too  fatally  acquired,  that  sugrgested 
to  him  a  plan  equally  audacious  and  extraor- 
dinary, 

''  Why  nhould  I  mention  the  great  Misomis,  the 
tried  bulwark  of  our  prince,  who  will  be  remem- 
beretl,  botii  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  as  the 
centre  of  tlie  brightest  hope  and  the  darkest  dis- 
quietude ?  He  liad  reserved  for  himself  (as  thou 
well  knowest)  the  chief  post  of  danger  in  the 
propiwed  insurrection  at  Thebes,  and   I  need 
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not  relate  to  thee  the  story  of  his  apprehension 
and  death  on  that  night  of  terror.  His  &te, 
however,  was  not  generally  known,  and  nuuiy 
opposite  reports  were  current  respecting  him,  all 
calculated  to  second  the  design  of  the  son  of 
Sabako.  That  prince,  calling  himself  Misomis, 
(whom,  indeed,  he  strongly  resembles)  is  gone 
northwards  accompanied  by  Tirhako,  bearing 
the  false  name  of  Zarako.  The  Ethiopian  has 
prepared  a  narration  for  his  intended  victim,  in 
which  he  has  blended  all  the  reports  concerning 
himself  into  a  consistent  though  adventurous 
story.  He  will  display  a  roll  of  papyrus  con- 
taining some  words  of  general  encouragement, 
traced  by  thine  own  hand  a  little  before  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy — a  scroll  which  most 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy; 
and  he  moreover  wears  a  ring  taken  from  the 
finger  of  Nekos  thy  &ther,  whose  body  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ethiopians,  has  thus  armed 
them  with  two  instruments  of  fraud.  I  dare  not 
doubt  the  success  of  such  well-organized  trea- 
chery, especially,  as  from  his  long  retirement  in 
the  marshes,  our  king  cannot  have  seen  either 
VOL.  I.  s.  s.  N 
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Seuechos  or  Tirhako,  who  will,  of  courae,  sum- 
mon to  their  assistance  every  possible  disguise. 
The  deceiver  will  conclude  by  inviting  Anysii 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Memphis,  of  whidi 
important  place  he  will  promise  to  put  him  in 
possession.     He  will  speak  of  supplies  of  troops 
already  hidden  within  the  capital,  eager  to  rush 
from  their  concealment  and  avenge  their  mo- 
narch :  he  will  describe  Sabako  as  on  the  point 
of  marching  hence  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces,  so  as  to  leave  this  city  comparatively 
defenceless :  he  will  employ  thy  name  and  the 
scroll  already  mentioned:  in  a  word,   he  will 
persuade  our  ruler.     Of  all  these  &cts  a  spy  of 
extraordinary   intelligence,  who  has   ever  de- 
served and  obtained  my  confidence,  has  made 
me  acquainted ;  for  the  proud  Ethiopians,  while 
they  deride  our  weakness,  cannot  always  elude 
the   diligence   with  which  we  Bcrutinize   their 
every  action  unseen. 

"It  is  by  the  same  attendant  I  have  been  in- 
formed  that  Misis  still  survives.  She  has  already 
heard  of  thy  arrival ;  her  heart  bounds  to  meet 
thee,  and  she  scarcely  obeys  the  cautious  sug- 
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of  my  elder  brother.    One  of  bis  emit- 
bas  observed  every  moyement  of  thy  com* 
pankni  Nebron,  and  intimated  to  the  high  pon- 
tiff that  he  would  this  evening  be  introduced  by 
the  Ethiopians  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  when 
k  was  arranged  that  Misis  should  appear  to  him 
in  Ae  dress  of  the  sepulchre,  and  attended  by 
•very  circumstance  of  terror  which  the  priest 
eonld  devise.     She  thus  hoped  to  confirm  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  idea  of  her  death,  and  having 
driven  those  intrusive  strangers  from  the  shrine, 
to  lay  open  to  thy  follower  the  danger  of  our 
inince,  suppressing  the  fad  of  her  own  pre- 
servation, from  the  suggestions  of  probably  my 
brother's  prudence. 

'^Seuechos  will  not  conduct  his  captive  by 
the  way  of  the  pyramids,  but  shunning  with 
horror  those  vast  structures,  as  the  ceiitre  of 
Egyptian  machination,  he  will,  under  some  pre- 
tence, approach  Memphis  from  the  east,  as  if 
he  had  directed  his  course  to  Heliopolis.  Two 
vessels  of  large  size  float  on  the  north  of  that 
city,  in  which  a  large  body  of  followers  is  des- 
tined to  meet  him;  they  are  to  wave  a  torch  at 

nS 
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their  approach,  for  treachery  ever  makes  choice 
of  the  night  for  its  purposes,  and  Seuechos  and 
Tirhako,  who  have  as  yet  trembled  in  the  midst 
of  enemies,  will  hail  with  rapture  the  appear- 
ance of  their  countrymen;    they  will  describe 
them  as  a  part  of  those  forces  who  have  with 
difficulty  awaited  the  tardy  arrival  of  their  mo- 
narch; they  will  surrender  Anysis  to  an  armed 
multitude,  and  the   smile  of  derision   and  the 
agony  of  regret  will  alone  remain  for  his  heart- 
stricken  companions.     To  Heliopolis,  then,  we 
must  repair,  seize  the  vessels,  and  fill  them  with 
a  train  of  inferior  priests,  many  of  whom  still 
hover  around  the  shrine  of  the  sun,  and  who 
will  obey  my  call  with  alacrity,  await  the  ap- 
proach of  Seuechos  at  a  little  distance  north  of 
timt  city,  and  ensnare  him  with  his  own  artifice. 
1  shall  still  have  much  to  execute,  and  may  be 
obliged    to   assume   many  characters;    but  the 
temple  of  tlie  primeval  *  deity  will  afford  us  a 

'  The  Muthor  of  the  divine  Legation  having  spoken  of  a  cu- 
riou«  iVagnient  from  Sanconiatho,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
Won  roavl  to  the  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries,  in  order 
to  ex{H>!to  to  them  the  errors  of  polytheism,  points  out,  with 
hit  u»uul  i>er»pieuity,  the  gradual  debasement  of  worship,  when 
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secure  retreat,  and  be  who  dares  attempt,  has 
idready  half  achieved.^ 

'*  Thy  plan"  (replied  Psammetichos)  **  is 
bold,  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  impracticable.  We 
shall  probably  find  the  vessels  already  filled  with 
Ethiopians,  with  whom  it  would  be  madness  to 
contend,  since  victory  or  defeat  would  alike  be 
pernicious  to  our  cause;  the  latter  by  delivering 
us  at  once  to  their  will,  and  the  former  by  im- 
mediately arousing  their  suspicion,  and  calling 
upon  them,  as  it  were,  to  assist  their  prince. 
My  own  galley  is  manned  with  a  body  of  adven* 
torous  and  faithful  followers,  inured  to  every 
fortune,  and  practised  in  the  school  of  dangler. 
In  this  we  will  seek  the  son  of  Sabako,  without 
wasting  a  moment  at  Heliopolis." 

*<  That  may  not  be ;"  (rejoined  the  priest) 
**  we  will,  indeed,  employ  thy  vessel,  but  neces- 
sity demands  that  we  enter  the  city  of  the  sun. 

ooce  the  true  objeet  of  it  had  been  forgotten.  The  flnt  itep 
in  thia  declension  he  shows  to  have  been  the  adoration  of  the 
great  luminaries,  and  Diodorus  teUs  us  accordingly,  in  his  first 
book,  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
gods.  The  fragment  above  alluded  to,  is  mentioned  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Warburton*s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

N    3 
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The  partizans  of  Seuechos  are  swift  and  rath 
lute;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  peril  by 
which  he  and  Tirhako  are  sorroonded;  they 
will  leave  their  station  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  their  interference  may  blast  our  des^a. 
Their  principal  leader  is  known  to  me,  and  it 
shall  be  my  part  to  persuade  him  to  change  Ub 
course;  but  we  have  reached  the  descent  to  the 
river.  Let  us  embark,  and  mature  our  plans  at 
we  proceed." 

On  arriving  at  Heliopolis,  Psammetichos  and 
his  companion  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
in  the  recesses  of  which  clouds  of  incense  arose, 
whilst  the  priests  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
deity  for  their  intended  enterprize,  and  aided 
them  with  all  the  information  which  their  saga- 
city and  diligence  had  obtained. 

Night  was  again  beginning  to  obscure  the 
world,  and  the  leader  of  the  troops  who  were  to 
meet  Seuechos  had  already  descended  to  his 
vessel,  when  an  arrow  tipped  with  fire,  with  a 
scroll  attached  to  it,  shot  through  the  air  and 
fell  at  his  feet  The  adventurous  disposition  of 
his  prince,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
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time,  bad  rendered  every  fonn  of  stratagem  fiimi- 
liar:  he  therefore  opened  the  pupyrtis  without 
aMonbhment,  and  read  as  follows,  in  Ethiopian 
characters: 

I  am  a  messenger  of  Seuechos,  who  bids  me 
land  thee  to  meet  him  at  the  great  I'yra- 

id,  as  he  has  been  certainly  informed,  soon 
after  leaving  Memphis,  that  Misis,  the  object  uf 
hia  ardent  pumuit,  still  survives,  and  was  to  be 
conducted  for  the  sake  of  security  to  that  buiUl- 
ing.  Hitlier  accordingly  he  will  bend  his  (X)iir«e 
from  the  marshes,  and  will  there  seize  tlie 
daughter  of  the  high  pontiff.  Deby  not  a  mo- 
ment to  seek  the  Pyramid,  lest  rumour,  that 
riewless  agent,  whose  ear  is  suspicion  and 
whose  ezbtence  is  a  voice,  convey  to  her  guar- 
dians the  secret  of  her  danger." 

Having  perused  these  words,  the  principal  of 
the  band  gave  (he  necessary  orders,  wondering 

Itemately  at  the  many  expedients  adopted  by 
Hie  protectors  of  Misis,  and  the  dexterity  with 

hich  they  were  disconcerted  by  the  son  of 
Sabako. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  river,"  (said  the  priest 
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of  Vulcan  to  Psammetichos)  ^<my  plan  is  al- 
ready successful.  The  followers  of  Seuedios 
are  pursuing  a  false  light,  and  are  directing 
their  course  towards  the  pyramids." 

In  the  meantime,  Nebron,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  Psammetichos,  had 
retired  early  in  the  morning  to  the  high  temple 
of  Memphis,  intending  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  around  which  the  priests  incessantly 
hovered  unseen,  and  resolved  to  risk  everything 
in  conveying  to  the  young  Egyptian  any  intel- 
ligence of  importance. 

During  these  transactions,  the  preparations  for 
leaving  the  marshes  had  been  accelerated  by  the 
pretended  Misomis,  who  scarcely  believed  the 
success  of  his  artifice;  when,  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  he  had  arrived,  he  beheld 
Anysis  surrounded  by  a  warlike  train,  and  di- 
recting the  necessary  arrangements  with  an 
energy  that  seemed  to  have  defied  the  approach 
of  age.  Yet  the  boldest  mind  can  seldom  con- 
template an  experiment  like  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pian with  perfect  calmness,  even  when  a  suc- 
cessful result  appears  secured;  and  as  darkness 
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came  on,  the  son  of  Sabako  experienced  that  the 
most  painful  agitation  may  accompany  the  best 
founded  hope. 

<^  How  strange  is  man !"  (said  he,  addressing 
Tirhako)  ^^  how  skilful  in  self  torture !  the  les- 
sons of  nature  are  in  vain  written  in  a  thousand 
characters.  The  sun,  which  to-day  rose  so 
brightly,  has  just  sunk  to  rest  beneath  the  lilies' 
of  the  morass.  The  rains  which  are  yearly 
poured  upon  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  cool 
those  parched  skies,  and  refresh  our  land  with 
innumerable  torrents.  The  hours  of  light  are 
those  also  of  active  existence,  and  with  the  dark- 
ness a  gentle  weight  descends  on  nature:  we 
forget  our  powers  for  a  moment,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  renovated,  and  feel  them  again 
when  most  vigorous  and  most  required.  Fitness 
and  regularity  are  stamped  on  all  about  us.  It 
is  the  human  intellect  which  invades  the  tran- 

*  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  ipetki  in  tenni  of  great  admiration 
of  the  various  and  beautiful  plants  that  flourish  in  Lower 
Egypt  Herodotus  particularly  mentions  lilies,  which,  he  sa3rs, 
spring  up  in  great  abundance  when  the  Nile  has  overspread 
the  country.  Some  of  these  lilies  he  compares  to  roses.  See 
his  Euterpe,  chapter  92. 
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quillity  of  our  state:  we  desire  forbidden  plea- 
sures, and  hence  depend  on  hopes- that  should 
never  have  been  entertained,  and  are  dismayed 
by  fears  which  should  never  have  been  arrayed 
against  us. 

<<  I  have  deceived  the  monarch  of  Egypt;  I 
have  brought  nearly  to  its  close  the  most  won- 
derful of  projects;  I  have  driven  a  lover  and  a 
patriot  from  his  country  and  the  object  of  his 
affection.  To-morrow  I  shall  conduct  Anysis 
from  safety  to  ruin,  and  shall  be  received  with 
the  applause  which  awaits  him  who  succeeds  in 
a  great  enterprize.  Yet  fear  will  not  be  con* 
trolled  by  reason:  each  step  secured  does  but 
bring  me  nearer  to  the  tremendous  stake  that 
lies  before  me.  It  is  whispered  that  Psamme- 
tichos  lives,  and  that  my  emissary  (who  met  him 
in  the  valley  of  tombs)  fell  beneath  his  arm.  I 
cannot  forget  that  M isis  has  hitherto  eluded  my 
search,  even  if  she  survives.  I  remember  that 
the  future  is  not  our  own.  Anysis  has  been 
lulled  into  false  security,  but  he  may  awake;  we 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  foes,  nor  is  the  curtain 
of  treachery  always  impervious  to   suspicion. 


or   SABAKO. 


Wae,  bright  luminary  of  <lDy,  anrl  relieve  m*- 
from  reflection:  descend,  ye  Bhado«-s  of  (o-mur- 
row's  evening,  that  tlie  etar  of  my  fortune  may 
appear,  never  to  set.  Thought  rolls  heavily 
tJirough  my  hreast,  and  forbids  me  this  night  to 
lay  aside  my  weapons.  Resist,  bold  Tirhakn, 
the  contagion  of  my  words,  but  let  us  not  cpiit 
each  other.  Why  art  thou  silent  1*  is  the  dim- 
ness of  hope  worse  thaii  real  (error,  or  llir 
taper's  light  more  obscure  than  darknessy  W'e 
are  begirt  byenemies.decision  alone  will  save  OS." 
*'  And  can  my  prince  speak  thus  to  me  /" 
(replied  Tirhako.)  "  Have  I  followed  him  from 
Thebes  to  the  marshes,  and  exchanged  security 
for  peril,  to  shrink  from  our  enterprize  when 
within  one  step  of  its  accomplishment?  This 
is  not  the  time  to  perplex  ourselves  with  vain 
regrets  that  the  current  of  things  bos  thrown  u« 
for  the  present  into  a  troubled  sea :  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  unchanging,  because  ihey 
cannot  be  otherwise:  the  sun  has  no  rival  (o 
check  his  career  of  brightness,  and  clouds  (tlte 
rtiit  chariots  of  storms)  do  but  obey  the  breath 
N  6 
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Mai^  €B  tke  otker  band,  is  pboed 
m  a  ngioii  wkere  an  infinite  variety  of  eventi 
coniinvilhr  biings  before  kim  a  dKNisaDd  ad- 
Tantaces  and  erik  wUdi  it  is  in  Ids  power  to 
IMusae  or  aToid.     Tlie  energies   of  inanimate 
aaiarr  are  anchanging^.  because  they  are  apar 
llMKai:  tke  Toice  of  passion  is  lieard  in  tlie 
baaan  br»st  enacting  pecnliar  laws,  and  imr 
perionshr  $g—ooing  us  to  a  particalar  coarse. 
Tbe  fiifes^  of  tbe  fish  would  not  sustain  it  in  ibe 
fii4d$  of  air«  and  tbe  wings  of  many  Urds  would 
enciuabef-  tbem  in  the  water— each  being  has 
itsi  0wn  $tate  allotted  to  it ;  to  ours  bdongs  per- 
(NHuou  rariati<Mu— one  of  its  changes  has  lately 
ianfN^^  US'  on  Egypt,  and  thus  exposed  us  to 
^  l^x^liUtv  WT  its  inhabiauDts.      The  love  of 
gWt}'  aini  c^*^  :$eif-pre$erTation  at  once  commands 
W!«^  u>  cinrumvent  Anvsis  bv  anv  means ;  and 
^  love  ot  the  mo^  beautiful  of  Eg^'pt's  daugb- 
tets  calk  on  thee«  the  son  of  Egypt's  conqueror, 
to  pur«4ie  one  whom  the  gods  have  bestowed  on 
thee  as  thy  slaw.     Tbe  wind  that  passes  over 
the   teus  may   bend  for  a  moment  the  reeds. 
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which  having  yielded  to  its  light  footstep,  are 
again  erect;  and  thus  ought  resolutions  like  ours 
to  resume  their  ascendancy  regardless  of  fidse 
and  self-created  doubts.  If  fear  is  to  be  enter- 
tained in  proportion  as  we  are  more  secure,  I  bid 
thee  tremble :  if  Anysis  penetrated  thy  di^ruise 
this  morning,  I  bid  thee  tremble :  if  the  fidelity  of 
thy  followers  who  are  to  meet  thee  at  Heliopolis 
may  not  be  relied  on,  I  bid  thee  tremble :  but  if 
tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  ruler  of  Miiraim 
at  the  recital  of  thy  fictitious  story ;  if  the  ring  of 
Nekos,  and  the  scroll  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Psammetichos,  conveyed  instant  conviction ;  if 
the  faith  of  thy  band  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  I  bid  the  son  of  Sabako  lay 
aside  apprehension  till  the  arrow  discharged  by 
the  strong  bow  of  resolution,  and  directed  by  the 
aim  of  prudence,  shall  strike  its  destined  mark. 
But  the  night  wears,  and  we  need  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep ;  to-morrow  we  shall  repose  in 
the  palace  of  Memphis ;  Anysis  will  be  a  cap- 
tive; and  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of 
Ammon  will  perhaps  be  thine  own.  Egypt  will 
have  been  subdued  by  thine  arm ;  thy  name  will 
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be  uttered  by  the  acclamatioiis  of  multitiidci^ 
and  will  be  transmitted  by  the  shout  of  fiune  tP 
the  farthest  south." 

Ail  was  now  silent  in  the  sequestered  ishnd 
held  by  the  I^^tian  king,  except  when  die 
voice  of  the  centinels,  or  the  note  of  some  marsh- 
bird  occasionally  broke  the  stillness  of  night: 
every  willow  was  motionless,  and  an  impressife 
langour  seemed  rather  to  compel  than  to  allure 
to  sleep. 

Anysis  had  during  the  day  been  making  un- 
accustomed exertions,  and  the  mandate  of  nature 
was  seconded  by  the  weakness  of  age ;  but  Ids 
mind  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement ;  his  repose  was  uneasy  and  broken, 
and  some  time  before  the  hour  of  their  depar- 
ture, he  dispatched  a  messenger  with  orders  to 
summon  Misomis.  The  Etliiopian  started  into 
consciousness  on  hearing  the  name  pronounced, 
and  before  he  joined  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
he  sought  the  chamber  of  Tirhako,  which  was 
next  his  own. 

He  found  that  chief  stretched  in  sleep,  but 
apparentiy  struggling  with  some  terrible  illusion 
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of  &ncy :  hb  eyes  were  open  and  fiery  as  in  the 
day  of  battle,  he  aeemcd  in  the  act  of  drawing 
his  bow,  and  as  the  son  of  Sabako  entered  the 
apartment,  he  exclaimed, 

'*  Is  my  hand  palsied  ? — lie  will  kill  me  with 
that  smile  of  scorn.  Ha,  it  twan^  now :  hoard  ye 
not  the  string  sweeter  than  that  of  a  lyre  ?  Steel 
-frill  not  wound  the  mr.  Let  us  fly  hence,  my 
rince;  Psammetichos  cannot  die.  Away,  away," 
What  vision  oppresiies  thee?"  (inquired 
Seuechos,  in  an  agitated  tone.)  ^'awuke  and 
arm  thee  Tirhako,  Seuechos  is  beside  thee." 

At  these  words  the  sleeping  chiefiain  gave  u 
long  groan,  and  springing  up  gazed  for  a  mo- 
meut  at  his  associate,  when  having  fully  reco- 
vered his  faculties,  he  strove  to  calm  the  per- 
turbation which  he  was  conscious  his  countenance 
sdll  retained,  iia  be  said  to  the  prince, 

"  There  are  contagions  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  body  :  my  reason  defended  me  from 
thy  ill-grounded  apprebenaions,  but  the  shield  of 
the  warrior  may  be  impressed  by  tlic  weapon  it 
liaa  repelled,  and  our  intellect  may  be  haunted 
by  the  recollection  of  terrors  which  it  despises, 
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till  hncy  unchecked  (in  the  hour  of  dumber) 
seizes  the  notions  rejected  by  reason,  confonnds 
the  future  with  the  past,  and  piles  together  wiA 
capricious  hand  an  hideous  but  unreal  fabric.'' 

<<  I  entreat  thee/'  (answered  Seuechos,)  ^con- 
ceal not  thy  vision,  which  wrung  from  thee 
words  of  such  dark  import" 

<<  Promise  me  first,"  (replied  his  companion,) 
"  not  to  tremble  at  a  shadow." 

"  Dreams"  (rejoined  the  prince,)  **  have  some- 
times revealed  the  future,  yet  I  swear  by  Am- 
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'^  Misomis,'*  (exclaimed  a  loud  voice  as  the 
ai>artnient  of  Tirhako  opened,)  ^^our  monarch 
summons  thee  a  second  time :  scarcely  hath 
sli^p  shoaled  his  eyes  this  night :  twice  during 
repose  he  has  seen  thee  murdered  before  him, 
and  lie  longs  to  unburden  his  breast  to  his  faith- 
ful follower." 

**  I  entreat  his  pardon,  and  will  instantly  ac- 
ct)m|Miny  thee  to  his  presence,"  (said  Seuechos,) 
and  with  those  words  (throwing  on  Tirhako  a 
significant  glance)  he  left  the  chamber  together 
with  tlio  messenger. 
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*<  Thanks  to  the  gods  of  Ethiopia !  he  is  gone,^ 
(exclaimed  the  chief,)  ''and  I  am  saved  the 
necessity  of  relating  to  him  the  dream  of  horror 
from  which  I  am  just  escaped.  Methought  we 
approached  Heliopolis,  when  a  mist  driving  from 
the  east,  suddenly  enveloped  all  before  us  in 
obscurity  :  and  as  we  hesitated  whether  we  should 
pursue  our  course,  Psammetichos  (all  armed) 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  standing  on  the 
water,  plucked  with  his  left  hand  a  bloodless 
arrow  from  his  breast,  whilst  with  his  rig^t 
(which  brandished  a  spear)  he  seemed  to  bar 
our  onward  passage.  His  countenance  was 
beautiful  as  ever,  but  more  terrible :  and  as  he 
threw  from  him  the  unstained  shaft,  a  smile  of 
ineffable  contempt  shot  defiance  from  tliat  soli- 
tary figure.  I  fixed  an  arrow  in  the  string,  and 
drew  the  bow  to  its  full  stretch :  the  being  at 
whom  I  took  my  aim  stood  motionless :  I  tried 
to  free  the  dart,  but  in  vain  :  the  head  trembled 
on  the  wood  :  the  son  of  Sabako  was  now  at  my 
side,  when  the  spectre  said  to  me,  with  a  scream 
of  laughter, 
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"  '  Presumptuous !  wouldst  thou  strike  theS 
game  before  tliy  prince  ?' 

"  Seuechos  now  discharged  his  arrow  fiill 
the  breast  of  our  mysterious  enemy;  and  mine 
the  same  time  ilew  firom  the  bow.  Each  ahafl 
passed  through  bis  form,  whilst  the  fixed  smile 
he  had  hitherto  worn  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  serpent  whose  eyes  flashed  insufferable 
fire.  Aii  was  now  confusion  :  I  strove  for  breath 
and  speech,  and  awoke  in  a  panic,  which  I  would 
not  again  endure  for  an  empire.  But  the  hour 
of  departiye  approaches ;  the  hum  of  prepara- 
tion ts  already  abroad,  and  yonder  comes  tb* 
son  of  Sabako;  he  must  not  know  my  dream  tiH 
to-morrow's  sun  has  arisen  and  set." 

Day  rose  and  declined ;  and  the  night  at 
length  came,  on  which  Seuechos  expected  to 
meet  his  followers  in  the  vicinity  of  Heliopolis. 

Suddenly  a  light  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Ethiopian  beat  almost  audibly, 
as  he  said  to  Anysia, 

"  Behold,  great  monarch,  the  approach  of  tbjr 
followers.     Mark  the  waving  of  that  torch 
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know  the  si^^ :  tfais  night  thou  sbalt  enter 
Hemphis." 

The  E^ptian  looked  eagerly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light,  which  came  on  rapidly,  wbilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  pendant  lamps  with  which 
their  own  vessel  hail  been  illuminated  (accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  pretended  Mltorois) 
igaged  the  attention  of  those  who  approached. 
Yonder  they  come,  Sethos,"  (exclaimed  the 
young  Egyptian  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,) 
*•  scarcely  can  I  endure  their  delay." 

Be  silent,  and  leave  all  to  me,"  (replied  the 
priest,)  *'  the  foe  is  not  yet  in  our  power." 

Some  moments  passed;  an  aged  pontiff  (the 
attendant  of  Anysis,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the 
•eience  of  astrology)  was  regarding  with  solici- 
tude the  star  on  which  the  destinies  of  his  king 
were  supposed  to  bang;  and  the  venerable  mo- 
narch was  contemplating  with  breathless  agita- 
Ilion  the  beam  whicb  seemed  the  hurhinger  of 
■uccess,  when  the  dark  brows  of  the  son  of  Sa- 
ImUco  contracted,  as  he  whispered  to  bia  asso- 
dRte, 
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I  marked  well  the  lotus  *  which  adorns  its  prow. 
Dost  thou  not  remember  when  it  passed  os  in 
the  marshes?  The  countenance  moreover  of 
one  of  yonder  chie6  reminds  me  of  him  whoy 
in  foreign  garb,  encountered  us  that  ni^t."* 

At  thb  moment  the  Egyptian  sistrom '  was 
thrice  struck,  when  Tirhako  answered, 

^^  All  is  well,  my  prince,  our  &ithfiil  band 
awaits  us :  their  disguise  is  admirable.  See  one 
has  quickly  drawn  aside  and  replaced  his  Egyp- 
tian habit,  so  as  to  discover  for  an  instant  the 
panther's  skin  he  wears  beneath.  Behold  again 
with  wliat  impatience  he  beckons  us  forward.** 

The  vessel  of  Anysis  had  now  almost  reached 
that  of  Psammetichos,  when  Sethos  said,  with  a 
loud  voice, 

*  The  lotus  was  held  sacred  in  Egypt;  its  boat -shape  bloe- 
iom  floating  on  the  water  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
earth.  It  appears  again  and  again  on  the  monuments  when 
religious  subjecU  are  portrayed,  and  it  is  seen  before  Osirii 
when  that  divinity  is  presiding  at  the  judgment  of  the  dead. 
See,  in  tlu»  second  volume  of  Heeren's  Researches,  the  chap- 
ter on  the  political  state  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

■  Tho  siHtrum  was  a  kind  of  drum,  which  together  with 
thi*  cymbal,  was  used  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times,  as  may 
be  gathered  ftrom  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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<^  Welcome,  great  monarch !  inextingaishable 
lamp  of  Egypt,  soul  from  which  a  thousand 
hearts  are  animated,  unconquered  ofispring  of 
the  sun,  hail !  Welcome  valiant  fortunate  Mi- 
somis." 

With  these  words  the  vessels  touched  each 
other;  Anysis  and  the  two  Ethiopians,  followed 
by  some  of  their  train,  stepped  into  the  galley 
of  Psammetichos,  who  cried  out  impetuously, 

*^  Treachery  has  been  overthrown :  Egyptians, 
seize  Seuechos  and  Tirhako !"  rushing  as  he 
spoke  on  the  astonished  son  of  Sabako,  who  was 
instantly  disarmed. 

Tirhako  beheld  with  rage  the  ruin  of  their 
project  by  some  unknown  means;  yet  he  re- 
solved to  make  one  effort  Turning,  therefore, 
suddenly  on  Sethos,  he  displayed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  marshes  the  skin,  (which  that 
priest  indeed  wore,  in  order  more  completely  to 
deceive  the  son  of  Sabako)  exclaiming, 

**  Egyptians,  strike  for  your  monarch  and 
Misomis !  we  are  surrounded  by  Ethiopians  in 
disguise." 

On  this  several  arrows  were  fixed  in  the  bow- 
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String,  and  a  terrible  carnage  might  have  en- 
sued, had  not  Psammetichoe  (tearing  away  an 
envelope  which  partly  concealed  his  &ce)  said, 
in  a  voice  of  thander, 

"  Slay  not  your  countrymen  I  look  on  me,  and 
behold  the  son  of  Nekos." 

At  these  words  Tirhako  turned  pale,  but  he 
was  still  free,  and,  resolving  to  employ  the  only 
method  which  seemed  to  offer  any  hope  of 
escape,  he  raised  his  spear,  placed  himself  in  a 
defensive  attitude,  his  naturally  athletic  form 
apparently  dilated  and  his  eyes  flashing  with 
rage  and  indignation,  as  he  again  addressed  the 
astonished  followers  of  Anysis,  still  retaining 
(with  an  apparently  slight  effort)  the  struggling 
Sethos,  and  dbplaying  the  panther's  skin, 

"  How  long,  O  worse  than  cowards,  will  ye 
hesitate?  Have  your  bows  lost  their  force,  or 
your  eyes  their  sight?" 

^^  I  am  Psammetichos :  my  Egyptians  are 
around  me.  Seize  yon  savage  of  the  south: 
cannot  this  torch  reveal  my  countenance?'* 

"  Slaves !  dastards !  will  ye  be  traitors  to  your- 
selves ?    Do  the  sons  of  Mizraim  wrap  their 


Hinbs  in  the  spoils  of  the  forest  beast?  Behold 
those  dbtaDt  lights,  and  remember  we  arc  in  the 
vicinity  of  foes.  Will  ye  delay  till  we  nre  sur- 
rounded by  the  forces  of  Sabuko  ? 

"  What  madness  is  this!  I^Iuve  the  morasses 
^nenurobed  your  powera,  that  ye  arc  thus  slow  in 
^hrizing  your  deadliest  adversaries?  Is  it  credible 
^■fcat  the  son  of  Nekos  sliould  lead  a  body  of 
^BEthiopians  against  his  monarch,  for  whom  be 
lias  seen  his  kindred  fall  around  him? 

'*  Hear  me.  my  countryme  n !  Yon  traitor  is  not 
Paammetichos,  but  one  ofthe  most  wily  of  the  fol- 
^nvwers  of  Sabaku,  who  has  doubtless  made  choice 
Faf  him  to  head  this  enterprize,  on  account  of  his 
dose  resemblance  to  (hat  Egyptian.  lie  too 
wears  an  Ethiopian  habit  beneath  his  dis- 
guise." 

**  Thou  liest,  Seuechos.  What  vessel  swiftly 
■dvaoces  from  Heliopolis?  Tliey  must  be  Ethi- 
opians. More  torches  glimmer  in  tlie  distance: 
they  thicken,  they  come :  Anysis,  tliou  art 
V»U" 

"Strike!  strike,  I  command  you,  in  the  name 
of  Osiris.     See  how  the  brave  Misomis  points  a 
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dagger  at  his  own  breast;  he  will  not  survive 
his  king." 

^^  Will  ye  cherish  a  basilisk,  and  defend  die 
destroyers  of  Egypt?* 

<^  Will  ye  suffer  Misomis  to  die  before  yonr 
eyes,  and  behold  the  aged  Anysis  in  chains?" 

^^  Hence,  my  useless  shield:  I  will  not  live. 
See,  my  countrymen,  this  hand  has  rent  my 
habit.  Where  is  the  panther's  skin  beneath? 
O,  Anysis,  a  diadem  of  blood  is  all  that  remains 
for  thee."  \ 

Here  the  confusion  became  indescribable,  nor 
could  a  single  voice  be  distinctly  heard.  The 
pretended  Misomis  had  made  a  feint  of  stabbing 
himself,  throwing  at  the  same  time  into  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  the  deepest  an- 
guish :  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  action  on 
the  Egyptians  from  the  marshes,  that  they  cried 
out, 

^^  Let  us  rescue  our  king,  let  us  slay  the 
traitors !" 

And  some  of  them  rushing  into  the  vessel  of 
Psammetichos,  pressed  round  Seuechos  and  Tir- 
hako,  who  were  grappling  with  their  assailants 
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anxious  to  maintain  the  contest,  from  a  hope  of 
being  quickly  reinforced.  But  the  last  wodIh 
of  Psammetichoe  (which  his  followers  accom- 
panied by  lacerating  their  dress,  without  show- 
ing any  part  of  the  Ethioplin  costume)  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  revoludon  of  feeling. 
Menaces  and  weapons  were  pointed  at  the  son  of 
Sabako  and  his  associate,  when  the  former, 
snatching  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  vessel  tn  which 
they  stood,  and  endeavoured  (with  one  or  two 
Egyptians,  who  still  appeared  willing  to  support 
them)  to  retreat  to  their  own;  but  the  cxhortB- 
of  Psammetichos  were  now  successful  - 
^ke  &re  was  extinguished,  the  two  Ethiopians 
Mcured,  and  the  astonished  Anysis,  attended  by 
the  bravest  of  his  subjects,  began  to  retrace  his 
course  to  the  marshes,  whilst  the  light  which  had 
advanced  towards  them  from  Heliopolis  was 
rapidly  disappearing  in  another  direction. 

All  was  still  wrapped  in  darkness,  when  Her- 
in,  an  officer  of  Sabako,  took  liis  a])poiuted 
station  in  a  recess  that  opened  on  a  terrace  in 
front  of  the  palace  then  occupied  by  the  Ethio- 
monarch.     Nature  had  denied  to  this  iodi- 


them; 
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_   pian  monE 
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THtual  ike  fall  sUlure,  and  much  of  the  etmtwgt 
by  whick  kb  coantrymen  were  disdnguislicd; 
Ke  w«s  in  his  earliest  infimcy  when  die  suoeea*- 
Ail  invasion  of  £gypt  took  place,  and  as  the  sob- 
ju^iion  of  that  country  had  now  lasted  forty- 
nine  vtMUNk  his  kabitual  timidity  had  ceased  to 
Ke  haUnced  by  the  buoyancy  of  youth.     He 
wa«  nevt'rikel^ces  far  from  void  of  ambition ;  he 
rennember^Hl  thai  a  circuitous  patk  may  lead  to 
an  objeel  no  less  surely  tkan  a  direct  one,  and 
be  |H>«9iS'c!8f)ed  sufficient  intelligence  generally  to 
dw%>*^vr  when*  suck  a  course  lay.     Dexterity 
and  di^sa^imuUf  ion  contended  with  each  other  for 
iko  as^vndanoy  in  his  character,  and  in  the  pre- 
»en\v  of  the  skin-clad  warriors  of  the  south  he 
know  w\'U  kow  to  f^ign  that  boldness  which  was 
alono  c\u\gtMiial  to  their  temper.     He  had  more- 
ovt'r   fra^'elUHl    much«    a  circumstance,    which 
tkougk  it  had  left  kis  own  character  unimproved, 
km)  greatly  shar(>ened  kis  penetration  into  tkose 
of  other  mon«  and  it  was  tkus  also  ke  had  ao- 
quireil  that  knowledge  of  languages  which  had 
lately  oimbled  kirn  to  perform  tke  office  of  inter^ 
preter  for  tke  supposed  ambassador  from  Baby- 
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Ion.  If  anyattadc  on  the 
capture  of  sn  importBDt  priwgr,  be  wa  wm*  m 
bave  planned  and  secrethf  ■■ggiili<  tba  «tA 
enterprise.  If,  on  ih*  otWr  hamt,  k  tAd  m 
the  most  trifling  point,  H  wm  ihi^t  •■■^f 
to  the  neglect  of  some  <Iir«ctian  pnacribad  hf 
Herman,  who  in  this  nj  gaiati  fcpalMiia 
as  well  from  failure  a  sncctw 

There  were  indeed  some  tmmig  the  nia  sf 
Sabako  who  were  not  aJwajra  ^Sapmei  iaipScidf 
to  admit  the  foresight  of  tkii  aMler  «f  tmtmm  i 
but  his  own  skill,  unembamaed  b^  a  Ha  aaa 
r^ard  for  honour,  and  the  decittiti>|{  a)^  of  Us 
prince,  had  rendered  his  tnflaeaoe  over  tk«  boar 
almost  paramount,  so  as  gready  to  rxcite  the  jea- 
lousy of  Scuechos,  the  destined  heir  of  the 
Nature  often  stamps  ihf  coonicaHi 
the  character  of  (he  mind  within,  and  it 
piercing  eyes  and  sharp  fealoret  af 
possessing  a  singular  eipreasion  of  artifier,  eoa- 
veyed  so  strong  an  idea  of  hu  penetration,  that 
thought  itself  shrank  from  his  gaze,  scarcely  tnM- 
ing  il«  own  concealment.  A  smite  of  scorn  wa 
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^?"   (he 
"  Who  is 


}  "it  is  Koro." 

%i  of  my  watch ;" 

•oil  comest  not  unde- 

.e  truth  this  lonely  |>ost 

ination.     What  a  strange 

*s  this ;  the  hour  is  passed, 

oturns — Belosis  (thearabassa- 

^t)   has  disappeared — the  dead 

*r  sepulchres — what  thinkest  thou 


^^  for  me"  (rejoined  Koro)  "  to  seek 
^'^  thy  intelligence.  How  shall  the 
^y  of  a  taper  discover  that  which  eludes 
Cuing  beams  of  the  sun  ?" 
Y  observation  is  just ;"  (answered  Her- 
ho  delighted  in  the  language  he  had  last 
^'a  torch,  however,  may  sometimes  lUumi- 
leep  and  narrow  valley,  whilst  the  bright- 
day  is  as  yet  spread  only  on  the  mountains 
But  listen,  Koro, — thou  art  young,  and 
\  the  season  for  securing  the  happiness  of 

o  3 
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the  habitual  turn  of  his  (suiXy  and  the  oonstaDt 
frown  which  either  enforced  the  importance  of 
his  own  suggestions,  or  his  disapprobation  of 
those  of  others,  had  marked  his  forehead  widi  a 
furrow  that  was  never  obliterated  for  a  moment 

Such  was  the  personage  who  now  emerged  on 
the  terrace,  whence  he  took  a  rapid  survey,  first 
of  the  river  which  stretched  on  the  right,  be- 
neath the  starry  brightness  of  that  sky,  and  then 
of  the  north-west  district  of  Memphis,  whilst  die 
quickness  and  caution  of  his  glance  seemed  indi- 
cative of  fear  or  suspicion. 

^'  All  is  still,"  (at  length  he  said,  retiring  at 
the  same  time  into  the  recess  already  mentioned) 
"  all  too  is  obscurity  on  yonder  watery  plain ;  he 
comes  not  yet  I  would  that  this  night  were 
over,  and  that  Seuechos  had  returned.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Anysis  will  surely  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  those  cavern- dwelling,  unyielding  Egyp- 
tians, and  we  may  then  expect  to  quit  this  city, 
and  all  the  hideous  spectres  which  infest  it  By 
the  life  of  Sabako,  I  start  at  my  own  shadow 
since  that  evening  of  horror  in  the  vast  pile  I 
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see  before  me.  What  step  was  there  ?^  (he 
continued,  after  a  short  pause.)  *<  Who  is 
within  r 

«  AU  is  well !"  (replied  a  voice)  "it  is  Koro." 

*<  Thrice  welcome  associate  of  my  watch  f* 
(said  the  first  speaker)  '<  thou  comest  not  unde- 
sired  by  me ;  for  to  say  the  truth  this  lonely  post 
suits  not  well  my  inclination.  What  a  stran{|re 
time  of  uncertainty  is  this ;  the  hour  is  passed, 
and  no  Seuechos  returns — Belosis  (the  ambassa- 
dor from  the  east)  has  disappeared — the  dead 
rush  from  their  sepulchres — what  thinkest  thou 
of  all  this?" 

**  It  is  not  for  me"  (rejoined  Koro)  **  to  seek 
to  enlighten  thy  intelligence.  How  shall  die 
feeble  ray  of  a  taper  discover  that  which  eludes 
the  searching  beams  of  the  sun  ?" 

"  Thy  observation  is  just ;"  (answered  Her- 
mon,  who  delighted  in  the  language  he  had  last 
heard)  **  a  torch,  however,  may  sometimes  illumi- 
nate a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  whilst  the  bright- 
ness of  day  is  as  yet  spread  only  on  the  mountains 
above.  But  listen,  Koro, — thou  art  young,  and 
youth  is  the  season  for  securing  the  happiness  of 

o  3 


^e.  Thou  si,  jmmeareij  pradent^  and  it  is 
tkis  qialificmtioD  whidi  attedied  diee  to  me^  md 
iriiidi  must  aid  thee  in  obtaining  tlie  lu^ppines 
I  mendooed.  This  cm  only  be  readied  bj 
amlHtion :  the  sool  of  ambition  is  the  fiivoor  of 
At  great.  He  is  great  by  irfioae  infloenoe  die 
■MMiarch  is  swayed ;  and  am  not  I >** 

He  wooU  hare  proceeded,  had  not  dbe  oboe- 
qnioiis  Koro  (who  had  hitherto  filled  eadi  panse 
with  a  sign  of  acquiescence)  inteiriipled  him 
with  ardour  in  every  look  and  gesture— 

«' Who  knows  not  that  ?  Who  shall  deny  diat? 
Hermon  is  at  once  the  mind  and  the  voice  of 
Sahako.  Compared  with  thee,  Seuedbos  himself 
is  without  influence^  and  the  bcdd,  the  impetuous 
Tirhako  secretly  owns  the  pred<Mninance  of  diy 
power.  Every  enterprise  of  importance  is  sug^ 
gested  by  thy  wisdom,  and  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  thy  directions.  In  a  word,  thou  govemest 
all — thou  insurest  our  conquests.  If  deprived  of 
thee%  our  arrows  might  rust  in  their  quivers,  and 
our  bows  be  unstrung.'* 

"Thy  imagination"  (replied  Hermon)  "is 
too  vivid,  and  thy  words,  though  sincere,  sound 
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like  adulation.  I  am,  indeeil,  (praise  be  to  the 
goda  !)  not  void  of  penetration,  and  have  some- 
times rendered  service  to  my  king;  but  the 
interference  of  others  often  paralyzes  my  mea- 
sures. Tbu»,  for  instance,  tbe  wild  scheme  of 
Seuechos  for  bringing  Anysis  from  the  roarsbe« 
has  rendered  im])racticable  a  project  I  had  con- 
ceived of  a  general  invasion  of  the  north.  What- 
ever craft  could  invent,  or  valour  execute,  ww 
flontained  iu  Uiis  plan,  and  I  could  ncarcely  re- 
strain my  uneasiness  when  Sabako  informed  me 
of  the  madness  and  precipitation  of  his  son  ;  but 
let  us  hope  all  may  yet  be  well,  for  see  how 
vwiftly  yonder  lights  approach,  whilst  the  stars 
of  night  are  fading  in  the  wesL  They  are  fltiil 
nearer,  they  have  reached  tbe  ascent  from  the 
water — they  are  tlie  followers  of  Seuechos.  I 
will  myself  inform  the  king  of  the  safety  of  his 
SOD.  Do  thou  bid  those  ( who  have  it  in  charge ) 
to  let  fly  the  burning  arrows,  and  raise  the  shout 
which  must  greet  the  retuni  of  the  prince." 

So  saying,  he  left  tbe  terrace  Just  as  tbe  sun 
began  to  rise,  feigned  satisfaction  and  real  envy 
struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  his  countenance. 


I 


Koto  knkcd  after  lam  tin  lie  was  iMt  bdmd  Ae 

fol£iig-f:ates  ciU^  to  BBind  Us  laat  camaauit 
kmx  iedSing  an  ine&istiblc  curioHty  to  oonvffR 
wiA  the  diief  of  die  newly  anired  band,  he  re- 
«olTed  to  sitis^  it,  espedaUy  as  tliat  EthiopiiB 
was  alreadv  adrancin^  towards  niin* 

**Ye  are  welcome,  my  ooantryman,"  (mid 
he.  whikt  vet  at  some  distance,)  ^  where  is  the 
bmve,  the  foitnnate  Senedios?  Let  him  not 
delay  his  coming  to  the  palace,  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes  await  him." 

**  Seuechos  !**  (answered  his  emissary,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  and  terror,)  ^^  Is  he  not  then  at 
Memphis  ?' 

«  Would  you  jest?"  (rejoined  Koro.)  **  Did 
he  not  appoint  yoa  to  meet  him  at  Heliopolis  ? 
\^Tien  did  he  ever  deceive  his  followers? — 
where  is  he? — where  Tirhako? — where  the  cap- 
tive Anysis?" 

«  By  yon  rising  sun  !''  (said  the  officer,)  "  thy 
questions  make  me  tremble.  Knowest  thou  not 
that  a  messenger  enjoined  me  last  night  to  meet 
the  son  of  Sabako  at  the  pyramids  ?  We  have 
in  vain  awaited  him  there  till  within  an  hour  of 
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day-break.  One  vessel  still  expects  his  arrival, 
and  I  do  but  return  hither  to  inform  Sabako 
of  our  perplexity,  and  inquire  of  him  how  we 
ought  to  act." 

**  What  tidings  for  my  patron,  Hermon  !*' 
(thought  Koro,)  **he  is  in  truth  a  very  pro- 
phet." Then  addressing  the  officer,  he  saiti, 
<^  Alas !  I  fear  thy  words  portend  calamity. 
They  have  penetrated  his  disguise,  perhaps." 
^^  Or  Anysis  may  have  fled  from  Egypt" 

^*  Our  prince  would  then  have  returned ;  he 
£eu1s  to  persuade  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  still 
lingers  in  the  hope  of  final  success." 

**  It  cannot  be,  every  word  and  action  could 
breathe  nothing  but  truth.  No,  no,  you  speak 
without  thought  You  accuse  the  dexterity  of 
Seuechos,  and  wrong  his  courage  and  resolution. 
Would  he  instantly  relinquish  his  enterprise, 
because  Anysis  did  not  appear  exactly  at  the 
spot  where  he  expected  to  find  him  ?  Are  the 
morasses  contracted,  or  is  our  prince  without 
activity  ?  Impossible  !  The  son  of  Sabako  in 
seeking  the  Egyptian  through  the  nortliern 
solitudes — unscared  by  danger,   unwearied    by 

o  5 
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disappointment;  but  Anysis  has  fled  to  the 
east.  Already  the  clashing  of  anns  is  heard  <« 
the  banks  of  the  Enphrates;  already  perhaps 
the  Babylonian  ruler  is  hastening  westward, 
eager  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  south.  It 
must  be  so — the  sudden  disappearanoe  of  Be- 
losis  confirms  my  words.  There  is  treacheiy 
around  us — Seuechos  and  Tirkako  summon  m 
to  their  assistance." 

Thus  speaking,  he  pointed  with  his  uplifted 
spear  to  the  water,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
words  on  Koro  and  his  own  band,  that  they  si- 
multaneously broke  out  into  exclamations  of 

"  Woe  to  Ethiopia  !  We  have  conquered  io 
vain — we  have  lost  our  prince — Seuechos  is  no 
more  !  Alas,  for  Sabako !  the  arrow  hath  re- 
coiled on  the  archer — tlie  dirge  is  mingled  witl 
the  song  of  triumph  !"  , 

Thus  did  they  deplore  as  certain,  what  wtfl 
only  a  suggestion,  when  the  fierce  voice  d\ 
an  attendant  cried  out,  from  an  upper  aptf^l 
ment,  I 

"  What  means  this  delay  ?  Must  your  ran 
command  twice?     Let  one  of  you  presently Mv 
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F  Seoechos  to  the  presence  of  our  king,  who  hn» 

to  receive  him ;    and  when   our  princo'n 

I'feot  fihali  touch  the  royal  thresliold,  a  tliousand 

I  illuminatcd  shafta  shall  be   luutichrd  ut  once, 

md  a  shout  shall  tell  the  skieR  that  Anysis  has 

fiOlen." 

"  IrCt  the  illaminated  arrows  be  quencbeci  in 
our  own  blood,"  (replied  Koro,  in  a  dejected 
voice,)  "and  the  about  converted  into  a  lamen- 
tation." 

"  Yes,  by  the  life  of  Saliako !"  (ihey  proceeded 
all  at  once,)  "ScuechoH  returns  noi— Anysis  m 
fled — the  Babylonian  has  started  to  anns !  Ite- 
losis  betrays  us, — he  is  iiowliere  to  be  found." 

These  words  carried  dismay  to  the  palace, 
and  the  cry  "  Alaa  for  Sabako !  we  have  liwt 
our  prince !"  vpas  rwsed  by  several  voices  within. 
The  report  spread  like  ligbtning  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  ever  acquiring  fresh  terror  in  itN 
Boourse,  till  Hermon,  who  was  quitting  the  royal 
tpartment  for  ihe  purpose  of  receiving  ISeiie- 
Lchos,  was  informed  that  the  latter,  toi;ether 
Wtli  Tirliako,  had  been  seized  by  the  tribe*  of 
Ae  marshes,  that  Anysio  had  implored  the  suc- 
o  « 
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coiir  of  Babylon,  that  a  powerful  army  already  I 
approached    Pelusium ',  and  that   Belosis 
prepared  in  some  obscure  retreat,  and  by  un-  ] 
known  means,  to  co-operate  with  his  king.     It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  of  llermon 
oil  receiving  this  intelligence.     The  suddennei 
no  lew  than  the  terrible  nature  of  the  cumtnu-l 
nication  at  first  occasioned  him  some  uneasiness  1 
but  he  considered  that  as  Seuechos  and  Tirkako  1 
were  without  companions,  their  captivity  coaldj 
hardly  be  moie   than  surmise.     He   refiecte 
that  Kgypt,  iu  its  present  state  of  inundatioof  I 
was  not  accessible  to  a  land  army,  and  when  I 


'  Whilil  ;el  il  lome  di«lanc?  from  the  aei.  the  Nile  dini 
inio  Iwo  branchei,  which  (beaidn  the  cnntitiuRtion  of  [he  OTH  1 
gina]  stream)  flnw,  ihe  one  la  the  nonh-eaat,  the  ether  ti 
■lorlh-oeit.  Al  the  nioulh  of  the  eailern  branch  aiood  Ibc  1 
>.ily  Pelusium,  ohich  wan  justt)'  regarded  at  the  key  o(  Egypt,  M 
liiice  i(  commanded  ihe  narrow  iaihmua,  which,  ilrelc 
ihr  Arabiaa  |tulpli  ti  ihc  Mediterranean,  eonnecu 
linenu  of  Asia  and  Africa.  See  Heiodulus'  Euterpe,  cbi^H  1 
ler  17.  liwaa  accordingly  nt  this  important  place  that  Setha*  1 
king  of  Egypi,  awaited  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  king  of  'I 
Auyria.  See  ihE  aame  historian,  chapter  141,  and  it  ■ 
bete  alio  in  a  »ubsequent  age  that  Cambysea  king  of  Penia, 
gained  the  decinive  victory  which  overthrew  for  ever  the  ihrODF 
of  dw  Pharaoh*.— See  Herodolui' Thalia,  chapter  11. 
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once  became  tranquil  on  this  head,  his  natural 
character  asserted  its  influence.  His  first  step 
was  to  confer  with  the  leader  of  the  train  of 
Seuechos,  and  having  ascertained  from  him  the 
real  state  of  things,  he  began  to  view  it  with 
the  utmost  complacency.  He  had  listened  with 
unmixed  envy  to  the  explanation  given  him  by 
Sabako  of  the  bold  project  his  son  had  under-* 
taken ;  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  the  in- 
genuity of  the  contrivance,  or  the  likelihood  of 
its  success ;  but  Seuechos  (who  hated  Hermon) 
had  concealed  his  plan  from  that  Ethiopian,  till 
all  was  ready  for  its  execution,  and  it  was  in 
opposition  to  his  inclination  that  Sabako  had 
communicated  it  to  his  fiavourite  a  little  before 
the  departure  of  the  prince.  Violently  piqued 
at  Seuechos  for  having  excluded  him  from  his 
counsels,  and  still  more  at  the  conviction  that 
an  enterprise  (in  which  he  had  had  no  share) 
might  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  glorious  result, 
he  would  have  prevented  the  prince  from  quit^ 
ting  Memphis,  and  employed  all  his  influence 
with  the  Ethiopian  monarch  for  this  purpose. 
The  resolution  of  the  father  had  actually  been 
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on     /who     ^M 


shaken  by  his  su^estioiis,  but  the  son  ( 
was  informed  that  his  detested  rival  bad  been 
in  deep  conference  with  the  king)  instantly 
guessed  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  hastened 
his  preparations,  and  left  the  city  of  Vulcan, 
without  again  appearing  before  his  sire,  who 
was  already  revolving  excuses  for  detaining  him. 
The  jealousy  of  Hermon  was  in&amed  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  celerity  of  Seuechos ;  he 
sighed  to  perceive  that  it  was  no  longer  in  bis 
power  to  throw  any  impediment  in  his  course^ 
and  would  gladly  have  informed  Anysis  of  the 
peril  by  which  he  was  threatened.  As  it  was, 
he  feigned  an  ardent  desire  for  the  fortunate 
return  of  the  prince,  and  at  the  same  time  filled 
tJie  mind  of  Sabako  with  terrors  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  verified,  artfully  expressing  his  sor- 
row tliat  a  scheme  he  pretended  to  have  laid  for 
a  surprise  on  tiie  marshes,  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  late  movements  of  Seuechos.  What  then 
was  the  malignant  joy  of  Hermon,  when  he 
Iteard  of  the  night  of  suspense  and  fear  which 
the  partisans  of  the  prince  had  endured  whilst 
vunly  awaiting    his    arrival?     He    knew   the 
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Steadiness  with  which  the  son  of  Sabako  would 
adhere  to  any  line  of  action  he  had  proposed  to 
his  emissaries,  he  was  convinced  that  some  foiliire 
had  crossed  the  design,  and  a  hope  which  had 
long   been  his   only   consolation  was   greatly 
strengthened  in   his  mind;   perhaps  Seuechos 
and  Tirhako  were  no  more.     He  howerer  dis* 
guised  his  real   sentiments,  whilst  the  furrow 
deepened  on  his  forehead,  and  his  features  ex- 
pressed more  scorn  than  ever ;  and  having  dis- 
missed the  officer  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
versing,  he  sought  his  monarch,   to  sway  his 
judgment  without  control,  and  increase  his  ap- 
prehensions whilst  he  affected  to  combat  them. 
He  found  Sabako  standing  in  a  diamber  that 
overlooked  the  terrace  above-mentioned,  his  eye 
eagerly  surveying  all  below,  and  his  aged  but 
majestic  countenance  lit  up  by  the  affection  and 
triumph  with  which  a  son  was  to  be  received, 
who  had  executed  an  enterprise  of  danger  and 
glory.     So  entirely  was  his  attention  fixed  on 
all  beneath,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  en- 
trance  of  the   officer,  when  the  latter  having 
said,  ^*  May  our  king  ever  be  fortunate !"  he 
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turned  towards  Hennon  a  hasty  glance,  wlii< 
was  insttntly  reverted  to  tlie  latdce  as  lie  eagerly 
began  the  discourse. 

"  Where  is  my  brave  son  ?  why  delays  he  to 
relate  to  hb  father  the  story  of  his  adventure^: 
and  success  ?     Wherefore  do  those  Etliiopia 
confer  so  closely  with  each  other  ?  and  why 
consternation  traced  on  their  features  ?" 

"  Alas,  mighty  Sabako,   our  prince  is  not  i 
rived,    his  followers   have  vainly  expected  hinflJ 
throughout  tlie  night,  and  some  of  them  are  hem' 
fur  advice  how  to  act,  whilst  the  rest  are  still  stj 
their  appointed  station." 

"  And  how  dared  they  neglect  the  orders 
my  son  ?  Were  tliey  not  commanded  to  awi 
liim  near  Heliopolis?" 

"  A  messenger  last  night  enjoined  them 
meet  Seuechos  at  the  pyramids." 

"  Is  your  prince  then  so  variable  V  Who  wm] 
die  messenger?" 

"All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is,  that] 
just  as  the  emissaries  of  Seueclios  were  about  to 
depart  to  the  spot  agreed  on,  a  being  approached 
the  water  for  a  moment,  and  having  shot  into 
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one  of  their  vessels  an  inflamed  arrow  with  a 
scroll  attached  to  it,  instantly  withdrew,  and  was 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  hour.  This  mys- 
terious communication  directed  them  to  seek  the 
great  pyramid,  where  (as  it  informed  them)  she 
was  concealed,  whom  I  tremble  even  to  name, 
a  circumstance  which  (as  it  declared)  our  prince 
had  discovered  soon  after  leaving  Memphis. 
Such  (concludeil  Hermon)  was  the  tenor  of  the 
papyrus,  which  was  considered  as  satisfactory  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

The  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a  look 
of  suspicion,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis  which  evi- 
dently arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of 
Seuechos.  The  countenance  of  Sabako  had 
darkened  as  he  listened  to  the  officer,  who  being 
at  length  silent,  he  said, 

'^  Hermon,  what  thinkest  thou,  have  we  been 
mocked  ?  Has  calamity  overtaken  my  son  ? 
I  sicken  at  the  thought.  Thou  art  dejected; 
revere  thy  king,  pity  a  £Either,  and  tell  me,  I 
adjure  thee,  if  my  fears  are  just.'* 

"  May  the  gods  forbid,"  (answered  Hermon,) 
''  our  prince  is  valiant  and  full  of  resources,  his 
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plan  was  akilfiilly  tmngedf  thoi]^  I  fieir 
iU-dined.  O  tbal  his  impetoositjr  oould  have 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  reason;  but  let  m 
hope  that  all  is  well." 

^^  And  the  messenger?"  (interrupted  Sabaka) 
*^Let  not  my  king  investigate  tliis  matter 
any  &rther  at  present,**  (relied  the  artfiol  minis- 
ter.) ^  Why  should  premature  perplexity  add 
weight  to  the  mace  of  time?  The  gpreat  Sabako 
stands  as  yet  on  the  firm  ground  of  lii^ie,  it 
shall  be  the  part  of  his  servant  to  explore  ht 
him  a  way  through  the  morasses  of  uncertainty 
that  surround  him." 

^^  Slave,"  (answered  the  monardi  in  a  vwce 

of  agitation  and  anger,)  *<what  sayest   then? 

Shall  a  parent   and  a  conqueror  behold  with 

apathy  the  peril  of  a  son,  and  the  triumph  of  a 

foe?     Has  the  revolution  of  seventy  sununera 

so  obscured  the  fieiculties  of  Sabako  that  he  can 

remain  tranquil  when  all  around  breathes  nothing 

but  suspicion  ?    I  tell  thee,  Ethiopian,  the  pangs 

1  now  feel  would  deaden  the  agony  even  of  the 

last  strug^jrlo  of  mortality,  and   dispel   by  the 

mental   fever   the  frost  of  the    extremest  age. 
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Again,  I  demand  of  thee  respecting  the  mes- 
senger? I  know  thy  penetration ;  hast  thou  any 
thought  regarding  him,  or  has  the  spectre  in 
the  shrine  of  Vulcan  disordered  thy  senses  ? — if 
not,  q>eak !  and  remember  that  the  enmity  of 
Sabako  is  as  powerful  as  his  friendship,  that 
truth  alone  will  secure  the  one,  and  that  finlsci 
hood  will  not  escape  the  other." 

Thus  speaking,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  fixed 
on  the  officer  eyes  in  which  age  had  abated 
nothing  of  their  fire;  and  Hermon,  who  read  in 
the  irritation  of  his  king  exactly  the  feelings  he 
intended  to  excite,  answered  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, and  a  gesture  of  deep  reverence, 

**  Since  the  mightiest  of  rulers  commands  the 
most  devoted  of  his  vassals  to  speak,  I  will 
admit  that  the  affidr  of  the  scroll  appears  to 
me  enveloped  in  darkness.  If  he  were  an  Ethi- 
opian, why  should  he  avoid  the  recognition  of 
his  countrymen;  if  a  friend  to  Seuechos,  where- 
fore should  he  shun  his  followers?  If  sincerity 
guided  his  movements,  why  did  he  shroud  him- 
self in  night?  I  would  not  disquiet  the  breast 
of  my  king,  yet  my  inmost  thoughts  shall  be 

12 
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tke  ouKwy  of  trackrj.    Tke  fire  of  hiBmov 
■MKkcddfee  bbidaiessof  kis  pmpose,  H  nodel 
die  Etkiopiue..     NmT»  if  I  ksre  not  read  m 
TUi  die  ckanctcfs,  and  observed  the  adiow  flf 
Bcn,  from  Memphis  to  &e  fiffthest  aoudi,  and 
from  the  Nile  to  Elaphiates»  I  see  more  dtfHi 
this^     What  I  hare  now  yentored  to  ezpfadn,  ii 
bat  one  step  in  a  long  conise  of  errary  by  whidi 
oar  prince  has  been  aitfally  ccmdacted,  I  fiai^ 
to  extreme  periL     His  band  was  doubtless  di- 
rerted  from  meeting  him ;  foes  to<^  its  place. 
I  firom  the  beginning,  feared  that  he  had  not 
well  e^qplored  his  path;  witness,  great  Sabako, 
if  I   utter  falsehoods.      These  cave-dwelling' 

>  The  vast  edific«s«  which  histocr  shows  to  hsTe  heen  so  no- 
■Mfoos  in  Eg3pt.  most  hare  giratlj  aided  the  priests  in  eluding 
the  search  of  their  enemies,  when  their  country  happened  to 
he  sal^ect  to  strangers,  since  the  sacred  order  (who  seem  to 
hsTe  engrossed  all  the  knowledge  and  most  of  the  power  of  the 
state)  must  hare  heen  hest  acquainted  with  those^  enormous 
structttres,  many  of  which,  together  with  the  secret  passages 
connected  with  several,  were  probably  erected  solely  for  the 
use  of  religion.  But  the  adTant«ge  here  spoken  ot  must  espe- 
cially hare  attended  the  priests  during   the  subjugation  of 
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Egyptians,  these  workers  in  darkneMy  cannot 
wholly  elude  my  gaze ;  I  saw  much,  I  suspected 
more,  and  that  suspicion  has  been  realized  by 
the  event  I  vainly  strove  to  check,  in  order  to 
moderate  his  ardour;  he  scorned  my  counsels: 
Oh  that  he  could  have  proved  them  to  be 
needless.  Yet  have  courage,  great  Sabaka  I 
who  would  have  saved  him  from  approaching 
the  precipice,  may  rescue  him  perhaps  from  the 
abyss  beneath.  Should  I  also  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  attempt,  I  shall  possibly  obtain  a  place  in 
the  memory  of  my  king,  but  should  I  (with  the 
help  of  the  gods)  restore  Seuechos  to  the  arms 
of  his  sire,  I  may  be  rewarded  with  his  confi- 
dence/' 

"  Thy  dexterity  is  not  unknown  to  me,"  (re- 
joined the  monarch)  ^'my  confidence  is  already 
thine.     But  how  wilt  thou  proceed?" 

"  The  priests"  (answered  the  officer)  "  are 
the  soul  of  Egyptian  intrigue;  the  eye  of  suspi- 

Egypt  by  Sabako  the  Ethiopian,  to  which  period  thii  ttory  be- 
longs; because  the  principal  diTinitiet  of  Egypt  (namely.  Am- 
nion and  Osiris)  being  acknowledged  in  Ethiopia,  it  waa  im- 
possible that  Sabako  should  Tiolate  their  temples;  and  we  arc 
moreover  told  that  his  reign  was  one  of  great  lenity. 
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cion  and  the  hand  of  power  traced  and  OTer- 
threw  their  designs  against  Thebes;  but  diougli 
they  tremble  in  obscurity  they  are  not  inactive, 
and  it  is  to  their  machinations,  if  I  err  not,  that 
we  owe  our  last  misfortune.     Yet  the  haman 
heart  is  the  same  in  every  class  of  men;  die 
craving  of  avarice  and  the  whisper  of  perfidy 
is   not   excluded  from  the   sacred  order,  and 
there  are  those  known  to  me  among  the  hier- 
archy of  Egypt,  with  whom  the  glitter  of  gold  is 
irresistible.     To  these  I  shall  address  myself, 
though  their  retreats  are  amid  inexplicable  laby- 
rinths     My  plan  is  as  yet  scarcely  formed;  in- 
numerable obstacles  must  be  surmounted,  phan- 
toms from  the  tomb  may  dispute  my  path,  but  if 
I  am  Hermon,  and  if  Sabako  has  commanded, 
the  fraud  that  has  entangled  our  prince  shall  be 
developed,  and  the  Babylonian  ambassador  dis- 
covered, if  still  within  the  precincts  of  Mem- 
phis." 

The  conference  lasted  some  time  longer,  the 
ascendancy  of  Hermon  over  the  mind  of  Sabako 
increasing  as  it  proceeded;  the  authority  of  the 
former  was  made  second  only  to  that  of  the  king. 
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during  the  absence  of  Seueehos^  in  learch  of 
whom  vessek  were  despatched  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  with  orders  not  to  advance  br  north 
of  Heliopolis. 
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THE  RETREAT  OF  SABAKO, 

(continued.) 

The  crafty  Ethiopian  having  received  a  purse 
of  gold  (for  the  purpose  of  suborning  the  priests) 
quitted  his  monarch  with  exultation.  The  day 
was  now  advancing  without  bringing  any  intel- 
ligence of  the  prince  or  Tirhako,  and  Hermon 
no  longer  doubted  that  his  hated  rivak  had 
met  with  some  failure.  Brilliant  visions  of 
aggrandizement  arose  in  his  mind, — he  was  al- 
ready the  minister  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  rulers,  and  the  possibility  of  succeeding  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  gleamed 
through  his  imagination  with  a  bright  though 
distant  radiance. 

VOL.  II.  s.  s.  B 
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A  scheme  of  deep  treachery  suggested  itself; 
honour  and  gratitude  for  a  momeDt  oontended 
with  ambition,  but  the  influence  of  the  two  for- 
mer had  never  been  great  with  Hermon,  and 
when  the  latter  was  seconded  by  the  hope  €l 
revenge,  it  became  irresistible.  He  next  agi- 
tated the  expediency  of  an  accomplice,  and  at 
length  concluding  it  would  on  the  whole  be  ne- 
cessary that  some  general  account  of  his  move- 
ments should  be  known,  in  order  to  silence  in- 
quiry, he  sought  Koro,  who  had  ever  been  his 
chosen  companion,  and  whose  youth  and  inex- 
perience at  once  invited  and  yielded  to  the  sway 
of  a  mature  and  designing  mind.  In  almost 
every  respect,  this  young  Ethiopian  was  the 
very  reverse  of  his  patron.  He  was  sprung 
from  that  part  of  the  nation  who  were  called  the 
long-Iivcd*.  His  person  possessed  the  grace, 
and  his  heart  more  than  the  courage  of  his  race: 
few  were  able  to  bend  his  bow,  and  his  arrows 

*  Merodotus  mentions  a  certain  race  of  Ethiopians,  which 
he  described  as  distinguished  by  extraordinary  longevity  and 
beauty.  After  embalming  their  dead,  they  wrapped  them  in 
a  kind  of  plaister,  which  being  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the 
dei'eascd,  the  bo<ly  thus  prepared  was  placed  in  a  tpeciet  of 
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flew  with  unerring  certainty.  A  variety  of  mis- 
fortunes had,  since  his  birth,  fallen  on  his  &mily 
and  reduced  it  to  distress,  and  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  manhood,  when  he  joined  a  party  of 
adventurers  who  were  hastening  to  Egypt,  eager 
to  enrol  themselves  among  the  followers  of  the 
victorious  Sabako. 

The  daring  and  prowess  of  Koro  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  monarch,  and  his  unsuspect- 
ing disposition  and  want  of  foresight,  early  drew 
the  attention  of  Hermon,  whilst  his  quick  feel- 
ing of  kindness  held  out  the  ready  means  of 
twining  round  his  affection.  He  had  now  been 
three  years  at  the  court  of  Sabako.  Hermon, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  possessing  a  devoted 
adherent,  had  taken  him  into  his  especial  patro- 
nage, blended  some  minor  jGftvours  with  many 
promises,  universally  treated  him  with  a  benig- 
nity which  no  other  of  his  inferiors  enjoyed,  and 
beheld  with  rapture  the  devotion  of  the  youth  to 
his  interest 

erytul  common  in  that  country.  The  relation  of  this,  and 
other  particulars  regarding  these  Ethiopians  (one  of  which  is 
the  great  abundance  of  gold  among  them),  we  have  in  the 
Thalia  of  Herodotus,  commencing  chapter  20. 
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bespoke  much  mjrtteiy :  the  nudl  apartment  in 
which  they  stood  fronted  the  south,  and  was 
the  roost  secluded  of  those  impropriated  to 
the  minister)  the  whole  suite  being  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  narrow  pas- 


Mid-day  was  approaching,  and  all  nature  was 
fiunting  in  silence  beneath  a  meridian  sun,  but 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  was  such  as  to  ensure 
coolness,  whilst  the  darkened  lattice  transmitted 
only  a  sad  twilight,  which,  as  it  almost  &ded  in 
one  comer  of  the  chamber,  discovered  the  crys- 
tal sarcophagi  which  contained  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  Hermon.  If  the  eye  wandered  from 
the  surrounding  shade  into  the  gardens  of  the 
palace,  it  beheld  groves  of  acacia,  whose  every 
leaf  rested  in  oppressive  stillness,  whilst  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  noon  strongly  contrasted 
the  solemn  gloom  within,  and  the  incessant  mur- 
mur of  a  cascade  concealed  amid  the  leafy  re- 
cesses, was  well  calculated  to  infuse  the  deepest 
melancholy  into  the  heart 

Koro  had   never  yet  visited  this  apartment, 
and  he  was  forcibly  struck  by  the   peculiarly 

Bd 


pensive  scene  presented.  He  looked  liitt  al 
the  transparent  tombs,  which  displayed  tlie  ftffm 
they  enshrined,  onmntilated  by  deathy  sH^tly 
enveloped  in  a  thin  case  of  plaister,  whidi  bore 
an  exact  sketch  of  the  featores  of  eadi.  He 
next  gazed  on  his  patron,  whose  forbidding  as- 
pect he  alone,  of  all  the  train  of  Sabako^  codd 
behold  without  dread  or  disgust  Yet  eren  he 
could  not  help  observing  a  certain  air  of  amdety 
which  agitated  the  countenance  of  the  minisler. 
His  quick  eye  traversed  the  chamber  with  a 
glance  of  suspicion ;  for  an  instant  the  eternal 
frown,  and  the  habitual  expression  of  scorn, 
were  lost  in  a  convulsion  which  passed  rapidly 
over  his  features  as  (opening  the  door)  he  took 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  adjoining  room,  when 
having  secured  its  entrance,  he  returned  to  the 
cabinet  he  liad  first  occupied,  and  motioning  the 
youth  to  take  his  place  beside  him  on  a  superb 
couch  of  panther's  skin,  supported  by  daws  of 
the  same  animal  in  massive  gold,  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

<<  It  is   now   three    years   since   thou    didst 
arrive  in  Egypt,  without  friends  and  without 
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treasure ;  thine  arm,  indeed,  was  strong,  and  thy 
sou!  courageous ;  but  in  the  \'ast  forests  of  the 
south,  that  tree  must  be  more  than  gigantic 
which  can  attract  to  itself  peculiar  regard,  and 
when  surrounded  by  warriors  whose  prowess  has 
overthrown  a  powerful  nation,  thine  might  have 
long  remained  undistinguished.  Nor  even  hadst 
thou  surmounted  the  obscurity  of  numbers,  and 
achieved  some  act  of  surpassing  dexterity  or 
daring,  would  thy  aggrandizement  have  been 
secure !  Believe  me,  Koro,  I  have  passed  a 
period  far  longer  than  thy  whole  life  in  the  con- 
stant study  of  men,  and  I  tell  thee  that  to  emerge 
from  the  crowd  around  us  is  to  provoke  the  op- 
position of  envy,  which  is  kindled  into  life  by 
the  contemplation  of  merit,  and  like  fire,  exists 
only  for  the  destruction  of  that  which  supports 
it  Malice  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  him  whose 
tongue  is  loudest  in  praise,  and  his  thoughts 
may  already  have  compounded  the  poison  of 
calumny  whose  reluctant  hand  is  placing  the 
wreath  of  conquest  on  some  bold  and  unsuspect- 
ing brow.  It  was  I  who  (in  the  assembly  of  our 
troops,  when  the  morasses  of  the  north  were  to 
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be  invaded)  read  in  thy  ooontenanoe  that  iMA 
thy  actions  hare  since  confirmed.     I  there  be- 
held a  firmness  of  resolation,  and  depth  of  pru- 
dence beyond  thy  years ;  I  marked,  moreover,  a 
strength  of  affection  which  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavour and  my  delight  to  win.     I  have  g^nided 
and  moderated  thy  impetuosity,  and  have  em- 
ployed my  increasing  influence  to  place  thee 
among  scenes  where  thy  valour  would  ensure 
glory,    whilst  my  watchfulness  protected  thee 
from  the  malignity  of  rivals.     In  a  word,  I  have 
loved  thee,  have  confided  in  thee,  have  given 
thee  a  place  in  my  regard  which  few  of  mor- 
tals have   ever  occupied.     I   have   stilled  thy 
breast  when  agitated  by  perplexity,  and  have 
elevated  thy  mind  with  firesh  hopes,  when  de- 
pressed by  occasional  failure.     I  have  striven  to 
obliterate  in  thee  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  balance  the  regret  of  thy  home 
and  country  with  the  prosp^t  of  adorning  thy 
name  with  wealth  and  honour.     I  have  made 
thee  as  a  traveller,  who  having  trodden  eastward 
the  desert  for  a  weary  night,  approaches  at  day- 
break some  spot  of  fertility  :  behind  him  lies  the 
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ibie  waste,  and  the  »ky  is  wrappotl  in 
A-hilst  in  front,  tlic  glow  of  awukeniiif; 
day  discovers  the  cool  Bhadei  which  are  to  so- 
lace his  bintiog  limbs.  Beholil  yon  athletic 
I  form  (he  continued,  pointing  as  he  spoke,  to  u 
sarcophagus),  examine  those  bold  and  expre^ 
give  features — what  awful  tranquillity  ! — wh;it 
majesty  of  soul  do  they  proclaim  I  Those  eyen 
once  beamed  for  me  alone,  and  the  mighty  heart 
whose  feelings  gleamed  through  them,  was  for 
me  a  vast  reservoir  of  counsel  and  affection — 
Koro,  it  is  my  father !  Many  years  have  now 
passed  since  that  brave  and  generous  breast  wan 
consigned  to  those  narrow  limits  ;  but  the  crys- 
tal which  cont^s,  without  concealing,  all  ihnt 
is  left  of  my  sire,  as  it  fills  my  bosom  with  sighn 
from  the  past,  has  taught  me  to  pity  Uiy  lot,  and 
t  to  guide  and  support  thy  youth,  unfriendi'd,  iti- 
t  experienced,  and  exiled.  I  desire  not  to  exud 
laiy  own  actions,  yet  tell  me,  Koro,  1  mljure 
(tfiee,  by  thine  own  young  and  ardent  heart,  hfm 
I  fiermon  consoled  tliee  in  a  foreign  land '/  Doe>f 
Ifce  indeed  possess  tliy  confidence?" 
8  5 
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••Enougli.  enooeli;*'  (replied  Hennon,  re- 
taming  tlie  pressure  of  Koro's  land,)  ^  I  was  not 
mistaken ;  to  doabt  farther  woald  be  to  wrong 
thy  sincerity*.  But  yesterday  thoa  wast  a  boy — 
canst  thou  then  listen  to  the  secreta  which  regard 
the  destinies  of  princes  ?  Can  thy  mind,  like  a 
profound  gulf,  receive  my  words,  though  they 
be  many,  and  conceal  them,  though  of  strange 
import?      Can  thy  serene   countenance   baffle 
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tbe  scrutiny  of  meD,  and  canst  thou  remember 
as  if  thou  hadst  forgotten  ?  Will  the  image  of 
Hermon  be  around  thee  when  absent,  to  hush 
thy  tongue  to  silence,  and  chase  the  betraying 
cloud  from  thy  brow,  whikt  thy  breast  is  har- 
rowed by  his  tale  of  treachery  ?* 

These  questions  were  proposed  in  an  impres- 
sive voice.  Koro  felt  a  pwiful  sensation  of  awe 
as  he  gazed  at  his  patron,  whose  features  darkened 
as  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  at  leng^  paused,  the 
feeble  light  seemed  to  languish  into  deeper  ob- 
scurity, and  the  eyes  of  the  dead  warrior  ap- 
peared, in  the  youth's  imagination,  to  emit  the« 
expression  of  life ;  yet  his  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  by  what  he  had  just  heard,  and  he  was 
greatly  flattered  by  the  offer  of  confidence  on 
subjects  apparently  of  such  moment. 

**  Let  my  patron  speak,"  (he  therefore  an* 
swered)  '^  I  am  indeed  young,  but  my  youth  has 
been  guided,  and  my  judgment  streng^ened  by 
the  experience  of  Hermon,  the  wisest  of  men  ; 
and  if  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  which  thou 
alludest  will  enable  me  to  serve  thee,  I  will  listen 
tiU  sunset,  and  though  thy  words  should  be  fire, 
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noDe  shall  read    in  the  ooantenanoe  of  Koto 
that  he  has  heard  them." 

^^  Give  me,  then,  thy  moat  serious  attention^ 
(rejoined  Hermon).  *^  Thou  perhaps  i^;aide8t 
our  age  as  one  of  lostre  and  happiueaa.  £gyp^ 
is  to  thy  glance  a  country,  where,  onder  the  eye 
of  a  warlike  monarch,  the  path  of  danger  and  en* 
terprise  is  the  career  to  greatness.  Thoa  ad« 
mittest,  indeed,  that  the  candidate  for  glory  must 
endure  incessant  competition  with  a  multitude  <tf 
the  brave ;  but  thou  imag^est  that  the  field  is 
at  least  open  to  all,  and  that  having  arisen  at 
length  from  obscurity,  thou  mayest  strive  upon  it 
for  fame  and  pre>  eminence,  which  thou  regard- 
est  as  unattainable  by  any  other  course.  Such 
are  the  natural  suggestions  of  an  ardent  and  in- 
experienced breast ;  they  are  brilliant,  but  they 
are  false.  An  age  of  power  is  one  also  of  in- 
trigue ;  the  tongue  of  the  treacherous  can  often 
achieve  more  than  the  sword  of  tlie  valiant.  The 
one  may  abuse  resistance,  the  other  triumphs 
over  the  will ;  the  one  may  be  victorious  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  and  its  lightning  add  terror 
to  the  thunder  of  the  onset ;  the  other  wounds 
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as  deeply  in  the  moment  of  tranquiUity,  and 
pours  into  the  secluded  ear  a  whispered  poi- 
son, for  which   there  is  no  antidote. 

*^  The  gigantic  tree,  which  has  long  reared  its 
head  above  the  other  children  of  the  forest,  per* 
ceives  not  (as  it  throws  its  wild  arms  towards 
every  wind)  the  coil  of  the  creeping  plant  which 
it  nurses  beneath  its  shade :  but  the  insidious 
entwiner  is  nourished  by  the  same  form  thai 
obscures  it ;  the  tempest  that  shatters  the  foliage 
of  the  leafy  monarch  is  scarcely  felt  by  his  un- 
heeded parasite,  whose  growth  is  each  moment 
accelerated   by  the    nutriment   absorbed   from 
earth  through  the  roots  of  its  supporter.     Thus 
does  the  fragile  but  tenacious  plant  feed  on  the 
trunk  by  which    it  is  sheltered,  till  rising  at 
length  in  unrestnuned  exuberance,  it  dares  to 
grasp  within  its  soft  but  indissoluble  folds,  the 
topmost   branches  of  its   woodland    protector, 
straining  still  tighter  in  its  embrace  the  ven^ 
rable  stem,  and  ever  drinking  deeper  the  vital 
juices  that  circulate  within.     It  now  defies  the 
fury  of  the  storm :  below,  its  coil  has  acquired 
firmness,   and  above,  an   inexplicable  web  of 
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leaves  and  tendrils,  oppresses  witli  its  weight  the 
tree,  around  the  foot  of  wliicli  its  infaut  blos- 
soms had  expanded.  The  ravages  of  age  are 
prematurely  experienced  by  the  forest  king,  who 
bends  beneath  the  foe  he  has  himself  nourished, 
whilst  his  heart  is  pierced  by  the  teeth  of  the 
destroyer,  till  his  companions  of  the  grove,  who 
have  long  vainly  striven  to  equal  his  surpassing 
stature,  behold  his  decline  with  astonishment, 
and  at  length  spread  their  shadow  over  his  fall. 

"  Thus,  Koro,  is  it  with  men.  Wealth  and 
dominion  elevate  the  favoured  few  to  a  command 
over  otliers,  but  how  small  a  number  of  these 
are  proof  against  the  seductions  with  which 
they  are  hourly  besieged  by  the  crowd  beneath 
them  !  The  opposition  of  rivals  is  foreseen  and 
guarded  against,  and  the  dictates  of  prudence 
are  obeyed,  when  they  are  consonant  with  those 
of  ambition :  but  the  nature  of  man  remains  the 
same, — a  fortunate  ftivorite,  who  has  the  intelli- 
gence to  discover,  and  the  baseness  to  avail  him- 
self of  some  weakness  of  his  master,  gradually 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  influence  :  this  cir- 
cumstance is  quickly  perceived  by  those  below 
12 
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,  and  the  mioioii  partakes  in  some  measure 
ntbougfb  at  a  vast  distance)  the  power  of  his 
VipBtron.      Partial  success  increases  the  desire  of 

randizement,   and  experience  sharpens   the 

■  dexterity  that  must  attain  it ;  until  (as  has  often 
kbeen  the  case)  an  obscure  vassal  controls  the 
I  iprince   who   would    disdain  submission    to   his 

■  equals ;  and  who,  amid  the  shouts  of  admiring 

■  aations,  hears  a  voice  which  tells  him — he  is  a 
f  ilave. 

■'  Reflect,  youth,  on  the  picture  I  have  drawn  : 
I  and  whilst  tliou  regardest  it  witli  astonishment, 
I  perhaps  with  incredulity,  know  that  It  is  true : 
I  nay,  forther,  that  it  describes  the  court  of  Sa- 
rliako.      That  monarch  Is  wise  and  victorious: 
f  hf  has  subjugated  a  powerful  and  ancient  em- 
pire, and  has  repeatedly  extinguished  the  fire 
of  rebellion  in  tlie  blood  of  tliose  by  whom  it 
was  kindled  :  but  his  fortune  has  awakened,  iti 
I  the  rapacity  of  designing  men,  an  evil  principle 
which  bis  genius  has  not  been  able  to  defy.     1 
[  have  long  watched  with  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
}  the  intractable  violence  and  insatiable  ambition 
[  of  llrbako:   having  giuiied  a  high  reputaUon 
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for  valour,  that  officer  was  soon  admitted 
the  confidence  of  Seuechoe,  over  whom  his 
iraorduiary  penetration  and  artifice,  speedily  ac- 
quired an  ascendancy  almost  absolute.  Our 
prince  viewed  with  delight  a  spirit  as  enter- 
prising as  his  own,  and  whilst  he  often  consulted, 
kuew  not  that  he  was  swayed  by  his  favourite) 
who  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  of  Seuechos, 
and  the  age  of  his  father,  aims  at  nothing  less 
tiian  a  share  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  agitates 
the  possibility  of  becoming  sole  monarch  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

"But  a  long  train  of  intrigue  was  necessary  to 
achieve  tliese  great  objects :  the  wildest  projects 
were  proposed  by  the  emissaries  of  Tirhako  to 
the  son  of  Sabako;  and  when  the  prince  wa« 
contemplating  their  execution,  the  crafty  officer 
pretended  to  discover  the  intentions  of  Seuechos, 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  plan  himself  had 
suggested,  gently  censured  him  for  being  too 
brave,  affected  in  the  presence  of  Sabako  to 
deplore  the  impetuosity,  whilst  he  extolled  the 
valour  and  genius  of  his  son,  acquired  in  the 
utmost  degree  the  confidence  of  the  former,  and 
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became  the  tacit  and  self-appointed  director  of 
the  latter.  Me  Tirhako  has  long  hated,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  I  do  not  look  with  careless- 
ness on  his  proceedings,  and  he  has  left  no  means 
untried  to  inspire  Seuechos  with  similar  senti- 
ments regarding  me.  To  applaud  the  endow- 
ments of  that  prince,  to  exaggerate  his  influence 
over  the  government,  and  to  point  me  out  as 
envious  of  the  former,  and  hostile  to  the  latter, 
was  an  easy  task  for  the  subtilty  and  baseness 
of  Tirhako;  and  I  was  constrained  either  to 
abandon  all  to  his  machinations,  or  oppose  them 
at  the  peril  of  my  own  safety.  I  chose  the 
course  of  danger,  and  my  exertions  were  inces- 
sant to  check  the  growing  ascendancy  of  my 
opponent  I  was  indeed  beset  by  difficulties: 
if  I  occasionally  ventured  to  insinuate  to  the 
king  that  all  things  were  virtually  directed  by 
Tirhako,  my  remonstrance  was  coldly  received, 
and  I  plainly  saw  that  it  was  considered  to  flow 
from  envy  rather  than  loyalty.  But  if  I  failed 
to  alarm  our  monarch,  his  son  treated  my  sug- 
gestions with  scorn;  a  stream  of  sarcasm,  and 
even    invective,    taught  me  how   entirely  the 
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prince  had  suRendered  himself  to  his  fiiTorilei 
whilst  a  detail  of  my  soflpiciQiis  to  the  latter 
added  fear  to  his  rancour,  and  caused  him  to 
become  my  mortal  foe.     Destruction  now  was 
almost  my  shadow,   none  but  Hennon  would 
have  escaped.     I  discovered  plots,   I  counter* 
manded  plans,   I  penetrated  dis^ises;  I  even 
succeeded  in  partially  gaining  the  confidence  of 
Sabako,  but  his  once  powerful  mind  was  weak- 
ened by  age,  and  I  must  have  yielded  at  length 
to  the  opposition  I  had  created,  had  not  the  un- 
settled nature  of  the  time,  and  the  wars  in  which 
we  were  frequently  engaged  with  Anysis,  di- 
verted in  some  degree  the  attention  of  my  an- 
tagonists, and  presented  me  with  opportunities 
of  rendering  signal  service  to  my  king. 

'^  I  now  rose  in  importance,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  at  Thebes,  confirmed 
all  in  the  opinion  of  my  sagacity,  and  made  |ny 
voice  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.  Tirhako,  nevertheless,  was  still  pre-emi- 
nent, and  having  at  length  matured  his  designs, 
he  proposed  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  Egyptian 
king  in  the  heart  of  the  morasses.     The  plan 
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was  wild  and  perilous  in  the  extreme,  but  the 
confidence  of  Seuechos  in  his  favourite  was  un- 
bounded; he  embraced  the  project  as  soon  as  it 
was  unfolded,  the  rather  because  Tirhako  art- 
fully insinuated  that  Misis,  daughter  of  the  hig^ 
priest  of  Thebes,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  north, 
and  might  be  secured,  together  with  Anysis. 
Think  not,  however,  that  the  crafty  minister  of 
our  prince  intended  that  he  should  really  dis- 
cover that  object  of  his  affection;  he  had  on  the 
contrary,  beheld  with  deep  solicitude  the  passion 
conceived  for  her  by  Seuechos,  whose  marriage 
he  justly  regarded  as  an  event  hostile  to  his 
ambition.  He  accordingly  experienced  hope 
and  fear  at  the  escape  of  Misis  from  Thebes 
and  her  arrest  at  Memphis,  and,  finally,  re- 
ceived with  ecstacy  the  intelligence  that  despair 
had  delivered  her  from  his  patron.  He  now 
affected  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Seuechos, 
eagerly  reported  to  him  the  rumour  that  the 
young  Egyptian  survived,  still  seemed  to  acquire 
some  new  proof  of  this  fact,  until,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  made  it  instrumental  to- 
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wank  aUuring  ike  prince  into  his  design  on  the 


^^  This  day  they  were  expected  to  return,  sihI 
the  court  is  tortured  with  apprehensaon  on  their 
accounu     Sabako  shudders  at  the  thought  that 
their  plan  has  fiuled.    But,  mark  me^  Kara,  and 
tremble  at  the  blackness  of  treachery.     Either 
a  thousand  suspicions  are  fiedse,  or  the  plot  of 
Tirhako  has   not  foiled.     Anysis  is  firee^  and 
our  prince  a  prisoner,  but  his  perfidious  coun- 
sellor, having  given  up  the  son  of  his  monard 
to  the  priests,  with  whom  he  had  preconcerted 
all  his  measures,  will  retrace  his  course  south- 
wards,   to   mock    with   affected   grief  the    un- 
mixed i^Tetchedness  of  a  bereaved  father,  and, 
finally,  contaminate  with  the  person  of  a  mur- 
derer the  most  potent  of  thrones. 

^^All  this  I  foresaw,  though  it  escaped  the 
notice  of  others;  I  endeavoured  to  communicate 
my  forebodings  to  Seuechos,  he  would  not  listen. 
I  next  discovered  my  fears  to  Sabako:  he  trem- 
bled, hesitated,  delayed,  and  summoned  the 
prince  to  his  presence  when  he  had  already  de- 
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parted  from  Mempliis.  Most  bitterly  Sabako 
now  repents  of  his  imprudence,  but  I  fear  it  is 
too  late:  yet  as  he  justly  suspects  that  the  high 
pontiff  of  Vulcan  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  seizure  of  Seuechos,  he  is  resolved  in- 
stantly to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  priest, 
and  make  every  exertion  for  the  rescue  of  his 
captive. 

"  The  sudden  disappearance  moreover  of  Be- 
losis,  necessarily  fills  the  mind  of  Sabako  with 
apprehension,  and  he  hopes,  by  means  of  the 
proposed  communication  with  the  hierophant, 
to  obtain  light  on  this  point  But  in  a  time  like 
the  present,  where  shall  confidence  be  placed  ? 
The  court  is  full  of  intrigue;  Tirhako  is  abroad 
and  unrestrained.  Some  say  that  a  Babylonian 
army  hovers  on  the  confines  of  Egypt;  others, 
that  the  ambassador  from  tlie  east  has  already 
collected,  with  the  aid  of  an  immense  treasure, 
a  powerful  force,  and  that  every  hour  threatens 
the  loss  of  Memphis.  Our  monarch  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  dread  of  different  evils,  from 
either  of  which  the  most  disastrous  results  may 
be  anticipated,  yet  he  knows  not  whom  to  trust. 
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I  read  in  his  countenance  this  momiog  a  tale  of 
terror  and  perplexity,  which  might  excite  pity 
in  his  deadliest  foe. 

<'  '  Send  me,'  (I  said)  <  O  niighty  Sabako:  I 
will  trace  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  to  hia  inmost 
retreat.  I  will  discover  and  frustrate  the  madii- 
nations  of  treason.  I  will  rescue  Seuechos,  and 
ascertain  the  movements  of  Belosis.' 

**  ^  Go,  and  may  the  gods  preserve  thee  V 
(replied  Sabako)  <  since  in  thee  only  the  last 
hope  of  the  most  afflicted  of  kings.  Depart 
suddenly,  that  intrigue  intercept  not  thy  course; 
return  with  speed,  that  Sabako  may  again  feel 
he  has  at  least  one  in  whom  he  can  confide.* 

"  I  have  now,  Koro,  developed  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time,  and  have  lifted  to  thine  eyes 
a  veil  which  few  have  penetrated :  once  more  I 
warn  thee,  as  thou  vainest  the  approbation  of 
Hermon,  thine  own  tranquillity,  and  even  thy 
life,  not  to  betray,  by  word  or  action,  the  least 
intimation  that  thou  art  possessed  of  these  im- 
portant secrets.  #  It  will,  however,  be  known 
that  thou  hast  been  in  conference  with  me,  and 
it  will  suffice  the  curiosity  of  thy  companions,  to 
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inform  them  that  Hermon  is  occupied  in  con- 
triving the  best  means  of  investigating  the  real 
dreumstances  of  Seuechos  and  Tirhako.  Let 
thy  manner  be  unembarrassed,  and  thy  discourse 
unrestrained  as  ever.  Remember  that  silence 
no  less  than  loquacity  may  reveal,  and  that  the 
practised  eye  of  suspicion  has  often  extorted 
from  the  darkened  brow,  that  which  the  tongue 
would  never  have  disclosed." 

Hermon  concluded  in  the  same  impressive 
and  commanding  tone  in  which  he  had  begun 
the  address  to  his  youthful  follower :  again  the 
form  of  the  entombed  ancestor  of  tlie  speaker 
appeared  to  live,  and  again  Koro  felt  oppressed 
with  awe,  whilst  the  incessant  moaning  of  the 
cascade  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  that  gloomy 
and  sequestered  apartment  The  strangeness 
of  the  long  and  complicated  story  he  had  just 
heard,  the  scenes  of  perfidy  to  which  he  had 
been  initiated,  and  above  all,  the  danger  that 
seemed  to  threaten  his  protector,  for  a  while 
took  from  him  the  power  of  reflection :  but  at 
length  the  last  idea  becoming  paramount  in  his 
mind,  he  replied  with  fervour, 

*^  Let  not  Hermon  doubt  my  firmness,  I  will 


-nr  itimiKriii  .saamoKMMaff  daB  rot  in  my 


betiM^t?   I 

die  phan- 

Bol»  I  iotrat 

"•  L*an;  -aac  m  ne,"^  ■  aiwefed  Hennoii,) 
-*  !«;  vac  isK^  TiQ^^fuaM  ftKBon  tmdiery  bas 
rcr.e  r./  >fiir :  I  im  ccgthic  with  thr  professions 
k:  ictfio*  Itjc  TiT  ^-cxxs  prwne  them  sincere; 
imi  y  I  TTxirrii  cr>fr  iv>$dlinr.  the  sluift  of  the 
jrr\rw  jtoxvntfozie^  n^s  cfte  pc4nt  to  the  mark 
SKve  ^uirvCv  dbin  K«>a>  >2&aI1  share  the  fortune  of 

Ttie  \-ouih  repeated  his  assurances,  and  for 
lie  present  uxik  leave  of  the  minister,  who  by 
hb  tijJ:$e«  hut  artful  narration,  had  gained  the 
ciMitidence«  no  le^  than  he  bad  excited  t!ie  as- 
tMushmeut  of  the  young  Ethiopian.      By  his 
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deceitful  representation  of  the  past,  he  had 
effectually  veiled  his  own  perfidy,  for  strongly 
as  he  felt  the  attachment  of  Koro  to  be  fixed 
upon  him,  he  dared  not  discover  even  to  that 
devoted  adherent  his  hostility  to  Seuechos,  much 
less  lay  open  the  desperate  treachery  which  was 
to  give  effect  to  that  hostility.  He  felt  that 
though  a  follower  who  owed  every  thing  to  his 
bounty  might  abstain  from  opposition,  or  even 
from  censure,  yet  that  an  ardent  spirit  like  that 
of  Koro,  whose  twentieth  summer  had  not  long 
passed,  and  whose  peculiarly  generous  nature 
was  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  the  seductions  of 
faction,  would  shrink  with  horror  from  partici- 
pation in  any  design  against  the  son  of  a 
monarch  whom  he  revered,  and  might  perhaps 
regard  with  secret  aversion  Uie  man  who  could 
agitate  such  a  project  Yet  in  pr<^rtion  as  the 
courage,  the  constancy,  and  the  affection  which 
so  eminently  characterized  the  young  Ethiopian 
became  more  conspicuous,  in  the  same  degree 
did  the  anxiety  of  Hermon  increase  to  engross 
them  to  himself.  It  now  appeared  to  him  more 
than  ever  important  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  bold 
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and  active  follower ;  and  he  had  endeaTOored  to 
effect  this  in  the  manner  already  described, 
trusting  that  the  secrecy  he  had  imposed  on 
Koro,  and  the  high  estimation,  or  rather  rere- 
rence  entertained  for  him  by  the  latter,  would 
prevent  him  from  perceiving  how  mndi  of  the 
story  he  had  heard  was  fraad,  and  how  much 
truth,  at  least  until  his  patron  should  have  brought 
Iiis  designs  to  the  issue  he  proposed*  Darimess 
now  approached,  and  the  various  sounds  of  an 
extensive  capital  had  sunk  into  that  indistinct 
hum  which  is  heard  in  the  evening  hour,  when 
each  louder  intimation  of  pleasure,  business,  or 
tumult  has  ceased.  The  sun  was  shedding  his 
parting  radiance  over  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of 
Memphis,  and  the  frequent  gleam  of  torches  from 
the  surrounding  water  already  began  to  show 
the  rapid  course  of  many  a  vessel,  whilst  a  pass- 
ing strain  of  music  occasionally  broke  on  the 
increasing  silence,  when  in  the  south  suburb  of 
the  city  a  tall  and  venerable  figure  was  seen 
descending  towards  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
flights  of  steps  which  opened  a  communication 

12 
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with  that  river,  firom  the  lofty  elevation  on  which 
Memphis  stood.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  large 
water  vessel,  his  dress  showed  him  to  be  of  the 
priest  caste ;  his  step  was  rapid  though  scarcely 
audible,  he  seemed  attentive  to  the  slightest 
noise,  and  his  hand  confined  his  flowing  linen 
habit,  apparently  that  its  rustling  might  not  be 
perceived.  The  stream  was  yet  much  swollen, 
yet  so  greatly  had  Sabako  increased  the  height 
of  the  embankments  of  Memphis,  that  he  who 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  water  might  be  viewed 
by  one  above,  without  himself  discerning  the 
approach  of  the  latter.  Of  this  circumstance  the 
individual  in  question  appeared  mindful ;  for  he 
paused  on  the  summit  of  the  descent  and  looked 
anxiously  around,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  in- 
trusion were  to  be  apprehended.  Satisfied  at 
length  that  all  was  safe,  he  sought  the  river^s 
brink,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  wash  the 
vessel  with  which  he  was  furnished,  raising  it 
gently  from  the  Nile  when  nearly  inverted, 
that  the  water  might  run  out  in  silence,  and 
immersing  it  again  with  equal  care,  listening  at 

c  2 


done  80^ 
•  ftiotoU!p»Mid  hav- 
Um»  bent  all  kis 
siseaiMa  «b  tW  tremi,  resolred  (as  H  aeeoied) 
»  vaix   tiD  k  fihaaU  lare  piwnpil.      It  came 

exactly  abore 
and  any  oae  B^t  lare  read  in  die  coiui- 
tnance  of  die  ji«iest  (as  be  stood  half  etecty  with 
one  eve  fixed  on  die  Nile,  and  the  other  on  the 
ascent  fnc4n  it)  the  nnwekome  oonvicdon  that 
he  had  been  observed.  He  was  not,  however, 
long:  kept  in  suspense,  and  his  t^rar  was  allayed 
when  a  voice  exclaimed, 

^^  O^ris  preserve  thee,  Sabonis !  Thou  hast 
diosen  this  spot  well;  for  our  haughty  con- 
queror, considering  all  to  the  south  of  Memphis 

*  The  extreme  deanliness  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Herodotus,  who  speaking  of  their  drinking 
▼essels,  says  that  they  were  every  day  careftiUy  cleansed 
throughout  Egypt. — See  the  Euterpe  of  that  historian,  chap- 
ter 37. 
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his  own,  keeps  here  no  strict  watch,  whereas 
the  northern  suburb  is  filled  with  guards,  and 
especially  to-night,  when  the  court  is  full  of  alarm 
with  respect  to  the  son  of  Sabako.  I  have  for 
the  last  hour  been  regaling  myself  (though  the 
pleasure  was  I  own  somewhat  perilous)  with  the 
ferocious  looks  of  the  Ethiopians,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  danger  of  their  prince  (may  he 
feed  the  vultures !) — your  caste  is  suspected,  and 
had  you  fidlen  in  the  way  of  any  of  our  in- 
\'aders,  your  life  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
paring  of  a  lotus-root '.  But  time  wears,  and  I 
forget  my  errand.  Can  you  bring  me  presently 
to  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  ?  I  have  an  im- 
portant message  for  him  from  my  master.** 

'^  I  should  know  that  voice,"  (said  Sabonis  to 
himself,)  <<  and  yet  (I  know  not  why)  something 
misgives  me.  Tliis  is  indeed  a  time  of  terror, 
when  we  are  compelled  to  suspect  our  senses.** 

"What  has  happened  ?"  (continued  the  first 

1  Herodotus  lays  that  Uie  root  of  the  lotui  wm  eaten  in 
Egypt,  being  of  the  lize  of  an  apple,  and  werj  fweet.^See  the 
Euterpe,  chapter  02. 
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so 

speaker,)  ^  is  it  so  l<Hig  since  we  hare  met  dal 
yoa  know  not  tbe  mce  of  Manes?  Yea  need 
not  stand  there  crouching  nnd^r  the  stone-work 
as  if  you  were  scrutiniring  die  entrails  of  a 
sacrifice  \  Believe  me,  you  would  be  sufficiently 
visible  firom  hence,  even  by  this  dubious  ligh^ 
for  the  most  unpractised  ardier  to  strike  yon: 
but  have  courage;  your  habit  shall  not  diis  time 
be  changed  from  white  to  red.  I  am  no  enemy: 
behold  me,  and  confess  that  the  person  of  Manes 
at  least  cannot  pass  through  the  world  unno- 
ticed/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  stood  beside  the  priest,  who 
instantly  recognized  the  deformed  fig^ure  and 
small  piercing  eyes,  which,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity,  distinguished  the  confi- 
dential attendant  of  Nephres,  who  has  already 


'  Odc  of  the  commonest  modes  of  diTination  practised  by 
the  ancicDts,  was  the  inspection  of  particular  parts  of  tbe  vic- 
tim when  sacrificed,  and  we  know  that  thisy  as  well  as  most 
other  sacred  rites,  was  observed  in  Egypt,  because  Diodorus 
Siculus  speaking  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  says 
that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  morning  was  to  inspect  the 
sacrifices.— See  his  History  of  Egypt. 
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been  introduced  in  this  story,  as  the  physician 
employed  by  Sabako,  and  who  had  followed 
that  monarch  from  Thebes  to  Memphis. 

'^  Osiris  defend  us  I**  (rejoined  Sabonis,)  **  why 
did  I  not  know  you  at  once  ?  Well,  well,  it  is 
the  £Eiult  of  our  age,  which  makes  us  fear  lest 
the  very  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
should  be  infected  with  poison.  But,  O  Isis  I 
what  accident  has  so  changed  your  complexion  f* 
(he  continued,  looking  as  he  spoke  at  two  large 
patches  of  linen  which  covered  both  sides  of  the 
face  of  hun  he  addressed:)  ^'you  look  as  if 
you  had  been  engaged  in  the  sacred  conflict  \" 

*  The  conflict  here  alluded  to  took  place  at  the  city  Pfe* 
premis,  where  waa  celebrated  the  laat  of  the  aix  preat  featiYala 
enumerated  by  Herodotua  in  hia  Euterpe,  chapter  69.  The 
conteat  waa  carried  on  at  aunaet,  and  commenced  aa  aoon  aa  a 
few  priesta  had  begun  to  conTey  the  image  of  Mara,  encloaed 
in  a  little  temple,  from  the  edifice  in  which  it  waa  uaually  kept 
to  another.  At  the  entrance  of  thia  laat  temple  many  Egyp* 
tiana  armed  with  wooden  duba  were  atationed,  who  oppoaad 
the  farther  progresa  of  the  image.  Theae  Egyptiana  were  nofw 
attacked  by  more  than  a  thouaand  othera,  who  profeaaing 
themaeWea  the  Totariea  of  Mara,  took  up  hia  quarrel,  and  en- 
deavoured to  clear  for  him  an  entrance  into  the  temple  to- 
ward! which  the  prieata  were  conducting  him.  The  Totariea 
were  also  armed  with  wooden  duba,  and  a  fierce  battle  now 
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i««»ibs  «e^r«n  &e  Bort  deicieroas.    At  I 

-«qik»£  jefuerttBT  in  ste  ma^U^omAocd  oi  the  pt- 
iftaK  ioi*  «ic  an  caarik  aa  inwIcMt  jwaA^  thoaglit 
TCioer   v   pwor  fmtf  vafier  tut  m  new  dress  I 
wpf  zioc  sBucvmit  M  tke  fint  tnie  ;  and  look- 
inc^oinfiily  ac  vr  iene  (wldck  I  own  is  none 
iicoits  icv^tifiescs  ke  bid  UieoaqMudooB  look  at 
zi«f  w;i&kfac  lamouw    on  wUck  a  akonl  of  laogb- 
xr  ccaT*x!si!ii  aw  wfcok  gnrnpL     I  conld  have 
*<wci=Mii   v^    lolLenUe   te»pgg  die  qioiliiig 
cc  3iy  '2a.bi: ;  m  csonks  lo  my  fitroBiing  star,  I 
lair:  nv^  vuz:  o<  socii  tkings;  bnt  that  I,  the 
nMixirvMfs  o(  vb.v>$e  geniiB  are  the  astonishmeiit 
aiik€  oc  it^eacs  and  tws — that  I,  to  whom  the 
h<ar:  ct  Ni?phr«s  the  most  gifted  of  mortals,  is 
as  open  as  the  north  sea  to  the  sun — that  I,  whose 
patron  b  s<^  necessary  to  Saboko,  that  the  haughty 
king  cannot  exkt  without  him — in  a  word,  that 
I,  that  Maness  should  thus  be  held  up  to  ridi- 

ensoed,  of  which,  hovcTer,  the  Egypdans  nudntuned  that  no 
one  had  erer  died. — Herodotus  gives  this  account  in  the  63rd 
chapter  of  the  hook  last  quoted,  and  the  next  chapter  contmins 
the  origin  of  this  rite. 
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cule  by  one  who  has  not  long  been  able  to  draw 
the  bow  of  his  country :  this  was  indeed  insup- 
portable torture,  and  I  vowed  revenge.  The 
same  day  I  had  wandered  beyond  the  town  as 
far  as  the  artificial  rise  extends  which  defends 
Memphis  from  the  inundation,  and  hearing  some 
one  behind  me,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  the 
Ethiopian  youth.  He  was  unarmed,  and  from 
the  careless  glance  he  threw  on  me  I  conjectured 
he  had  forgotten  the  incident  of  the  morning ; 
but  the  memory  of  an  affront  such  as  I  had  en- 
dured, will  last  as  many  years  as  hours  had 
elapsed  since  it  had  been  received.  I  felt  my 
cheek  on  fire,  and  my  heart  beat  rapidly.  I  was 
only  furnished  with  a  stick,  but  I  was  well  skilled 
in  the  management  of  this  weapon;  my  an- 
tagonist was  alone,  I  bid  him  remember  me,  and 
assaulted  him.  Our  conflict  was  desperate, 
though  short;  I  slew  him,  and  threw  him  into 
the  Nile,  where  I  had  the  happiness,  almost  im- 
mediately, of  seeing  an  enormous  crocodile  take 
off  his  head.  I  blessed  the  sacred  messenger  of 
the  gods,  who  liad  thus  delivered  me  from  the 
possibility   of  a   discovery — accounted  for  the 
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wounds  I  had  received  as  I  best  might  to  Ne- 
phres,  and  bound  them  up  at  his  suggestion  as 
you  see.  But  again  I  demand,  can  you  intro- 
duce me  into  the  presence  of  the  Hierophant  ?" 

Sabonis  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and 
replied, 

"  Tell  me  your  message;  I  will  communicate 
it  feithfully  to  the  pontiff,  and  report  to  you  his 
answer  in  hia  own  words.  He  has  already 
reached  the  verge  of  existence ;  the  waste  of 
years  has  been  increased  by  the  panful  struggle 
he  has  long  been  obliged  to  maintiun  against 
the  intrigues  and  open  violence  of  the  enemies 
of  Egypt;  unnecessary  excitement  has  been 
peremptorily  interdicted  by  liis  physicians,  and 
access  to  his  person  b  now  denied  to  all  except 
his  brother  Sethos,  and  one  or  two  chosen  atten- 
dants." 

"  Of  which  number,  I  presume,  Sabonis  ia 
one"  (answered  Manes.) 

The  priest  nodded,  and  the  former  conti- 
nued— 

"I   thought  so;  you  invent  admirabljTt' 
remember  every  fish  is  not  to  be  caught  by  die 


contt- 
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same  net  Is  not  Nephres  one  who  enjoys  the 
rare  felicity  of  possessing  the  confidence  as  well 
of  his  countrymen  as  of  their  invaders  ?  Has  he 
not  more  than  once  held  secret  communication 
with  your  order,  and  especially  with  the  chief 
pontiffs  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  ?  Recall  your 
words,  and  bring  m^  to  your  patron,  or  I  swear 
by  the  divinity  over  whose  rites  he  presides,  that 
I  will  return  whence  I  came,  and  denounce  you 
to  my  master  as  the  enemy  of  our  nation,  and  in 
league  with  the  Ethiopians.  Resolve  yourself 
speedily,  and  reflect  that  Manes  is  no  triflen^ 

^^  Man  !"  (rejoined  Sabonis,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  whilst  a  flash  of  indigpna- 
tion  passed  over  his  features  at  the  threatened 
charge  of  treachery)  ^<  your  menaces  are  vain. 
Go  and  accuse  the  diamond  of  want  of  lustre ; 
and  if  any  credit  your  assertion,  tell  him,  and 
none  else,  that  Sabonis  is  &lse  to  his  country. 
Know,  that  I  have  received  a  command  from 
which  I  will  not  deviate,  to  regard  every  one 
with  suspicion  who  is  in  the  habit  of  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Sabako,  and 
on  no  account  to  admit  such  into  the  recesses 
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^^1:1  :le!^  vori>  2ie  deparud.  and,  in  mboot 
i^  r«>^.  v-je^  i^ain  beside  die  attendant  of 

-All  5»  well'"  ^iie  lesumed)  *M  am  sent 
to  <x>cKi*ac«  you  to  the  pontiff*  who  is  however 
obli^i.  by  the  liisturbed  state  of  things,  to  lav 
on  vou  a  certain  condition*  namelv,  that  you  snb- 
mit  to  have  your  eyes  bound,  that  the  mazes 
which  lead  to  his  retreat  mav  remain  tmknown. 
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save  by  the  few  who  habitually  pan  them ;  but 
first  show  me  your  right  hand." 

With  a  mixed  look  of  scorn  and  astonishment 
the  Egyptian  extended  his  hand,  the  inside  of 
which  exhibited  a  deep  red  line. 

^*  Pardon  my  doubts — I  am  satisfied  '**  (con- 
tinued Sabonis,  as  he  recognized  the  mark  by 
which  nature  had  distinguished  the  follower 
of  Nephres)  ^^do  you  consent  to  what  I  pro- 
pose?" 

^^  Were  I  acting  for  myself  I  should  turn  with 
disdain  from  him  who  suspects  his  friend ;  but  I 
am  the  emissary  of  another,  and  must  execute 
his  bidding — I  am  ready." 

His  eyes  were  now  bound  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  both  having  ascended  the  steps,  they 
proceeded  with  a  swift  pace,  and  in  perfect  si- 
lence. Night  had  closed  in ;  not  a  being  en- 
countered them,  yet  the  rate  at  which  they 
walked  was  every  moment  accelerated  by  Sa- 
bonis,  whilst  his  companion  perceived,  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps,  that  they  were  not  entering  the  city. 
The   latter    ventured  at   length  to  ask,  in   a 
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profound  pits,  thus  strewing  the  rery  path  with 
destruction,  and  defying  the  curiosity  of  the 
unwary  and  profiEine." 

Sabonis  replied  not,  but  moved  swiftly  on- 
wards, without  the  aid  of  a  torch,  though  in 
utter  darkness,  occasionally  intimating  to  him 
whom  he  conducted  the  various  irregularities  of 
the  path,  which  now  obliged  them  to  stoop,  now 
permitted  them  to  walk  erect,  changing  its  direc- 
tion at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  as  if  it  had 
been  excavated  by  caprice  itself.  At  length  they 
stopped,  and  Sabonis  having  opened  another 
door,  he  who  followed  discovered  by  the  freer 
air  and  the  difference  of  the  vibration,  that  they 
were  evidently  in  a  hall  of  greater  or  less  dimen- 
sions. They  had,  in  &ct,  reached  the  anti- 
chamber  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  high 
priest;  it  was  dimly  lighted,  and  a  few  attend- 
ants there  awaited  the  orders  of  their  master. 
Sabonis,  however,  was  alone  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence, as,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  pon- 
tiff, they  preserved  the  strictest  silence,  and 
having  traversed  this  chamber,  the  Eg^tians 
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*ty  portal^^H 
ed  to  die  ^^1 


passed  into  that  beyond,  tlirough  a  lofty 
that  stood  open. 

Letting  go  tbe  cord,  Sabonis  advanced 
centre  of  tbe  apartment,  and  a  low  nbisper  was 
soon  after  heard  by  his  companion,  who  being 
anxious  for  certain  reasons  (over  and  above  his 
natural  curiosity)  to  know  tbe  import  of  the  difr' 
course,  moved  forwards  in  the  direction  of  thft' 
voices.  The  dialogue  almost  immediately  ceased^i 
yet  he  tJioiight  he  heard  the  words, 
"  I  have  seen  his  hand) — it  must  be  he." 
His  conductor  now  approached,  and  said, 
*'  The  high  priest,  my  patron,  commands  me 
to  say,  he  deeply  regrets  tbe  necessity  which  tbe 
calamitous  and  perturbed  state  of  our  time  has 
\aid  on  him,  to  treat  the  emissary  of  Nephres 
with  such  apparent  distrust.  Now,  however,  he 
bids  him  welcome  to  his  presence,  and  would 
know  the  nature  of  his  errand." 

Saying  which  tbe  speaker  unbound  bis  eyes. 
When  the  liberated  Egyptian  first  looked 
around,  he  was  instantly  dazzled 


I  by  I 


light,  poured  from  several  golden  lamps  fed  by  | 
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aromatic  oil,  the  lustre  of  which  for  a  moment 
embarrassed  him,  no  less  than  the  darkness  in 
which  he  was  before  enveloped;  and,  on  reco- 
vering the  shock,  his  mind  was  equally  struck 
by  the  splendour  that  surrounded  him* 

He  stood  in  a  square  saloon  of  colossal  pro- 
portions;  thirty  columns,  hewn  on  each  side  out 
of  the  rock,  seemed  to  support  the  roof,  whence, 
as  from  a  sky,  glittered  golden  stars  on  an  azure 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  that  bright  vault, 
Osiris,  one  of  the  primeval  divinities  of  Egypt, 
was  enthroned;  the  sacred  sparrow-hawk  over- 
shadowed him,  he  bore  in  one  hand  a  flower  of 
the  lotus,  and  in  the  other  a  beetle  \  the  emblem 
of  the  sun.  Near  him,  but  in  another  compart- 
ment, sat  Isis,  whose  symbol,  according  to  the 
faith  of  Mizndm,  was  the  lunar'  orb;  she  too 

>  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
that  the  beetle  was  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  the  sun, 
which  the  flight  of  that  insect  was  supposed  to  represent,  and 
it  is  therefore  here  annexed  to  Osiris,  whom  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  in  the  sun.  See  Diodorus. — ^The  explanation  of  the 
beetle  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of 
Heeren's  Researches. 

*  Isis  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  be  the  title  under  which  the 
moon  was  worshipped  in  Egypt    That  planet  was  supposed 
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extended  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  iyy^wreath' 
that  adorned  his  forehead  stained  with  blood, 
and  a  withered  lotus  with  its  stalk  broken'  lying 
near  him.  In  the  other,  Isis  was  again  seen 
pressing  with  her  left  foot  the  breast  of  the  pros* 
trate  Typhon,  whose  eyes,  half  closed  in  death, 
still  emitted  the  terrible  glare  of  bafBed  rage 
and  impotent  scorn.  With  one  hand  she  was 
tearing  a  spear  from  the  body  of  the  monster, 
whilst  the  extreme  gush  of  life  pursued  the  steel; 


Egypt,  of  whom  we  are  now  ipeaking,  were  deified  and  wor- 
shipped ai  Osiria  and  Itis,  which  titles  had  formerly  been  giren 
reipectively  to  the  aim  and  moon.  See  the  lame  hiatorian. 
And  all  this  perfectly  agreea  with  Biahop  Warborton'a  account 
of  the  declension  of  idolatry  from  adoration  of  the  elements 
to  that  of  dead  men  who  had  been  signal  benefiKtors  of  theb 
race.  See  the  masterly  inquiry  of  that  divine  into  the  secret! 
taught  in  the  greater  mysteries.  The  Divine  Legation,  book 
the  second.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  apartment  in  the 
house  of  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  is  here  described,  who  waa 
of  course  initiated. 

1  The  ivy  waa  sacred  to  Osiris,  aa  it  waa  to  Baochua  among 
the  Greeka.  Osiris  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  plant  where- 
ever  he  came.    See  the  History  of  Egypt  by  Diodorua. 

*  A  broken  atalk  of  the  lotua  frequently  appears  on  the  rt- 
lieis  which  decorate  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  it  ia  very 
possible,  that  as  this  plant  waa  sacred  to  Osiris,  it  is  symbolical 
when  broken  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  deified  king. 
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with  the  other,  she  was  pourings  from  a  golden 
vial  the  balsam  of  immortality  into  the  womub 
of  a  beautiful  and  youthful  form  \  stretched  beside 
her  on  a  green  slope.  The  dawn  of  existence 
was  already  breaking  over  his  features,  one  hand 
was  extended  towards  his  restorer,  and  the  spec- 
tator might  behold  the  gloom  of  grief  and  fiiry 
vanishing  from  the  countenance  of  Isis,  before 
the  rapture  by  which  it  was  overspread  (whilst 
she  contemplated  her  reviving  child),  as  the  last 
cloud  of  a  tempest  is  chased  by  the  sun. 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  likewise  co- 

>  Isis,  queen  of  Egypt,  having,  as  above  related,  slain  Ty- 
phon,  the  murderer  of  her  husband  Osiris,  was  said,  by  the 
Egyptians,  (who  even  during  life  adorned  her  with  preterna- 
tural power)  to  have  restored  to  life  Horus  her  son,  who  had 
likewise  fallen  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  Typhon.  We  are 
further  told  that  Osiris  was  cut  in  pieces  by  his  murderer,  so 
that  Isis  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  but  that  she  formed  an 
image  of  him.  The  medicine  used  by  Isis,  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  which  was  known  (we  are  told)  to  the  women  of 
Thebes,  and  to  which  extraordinary  efiects  were  attributed. 
The  probable  solution  of  all  this  is,  that  Isis  of  Egypt,  like 
Medea  of  Colchis,  possessed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  vir- 
tues of  plants  than  was  common  in  her  age,  and  that  she  dis- 
covered some  recipe  by  which  she  raised  her  son  from  a  long 
swoon,  or  some  other  disorder. — The  narration  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  found  in  the  History  of  Egypt  by  Diodorus. 
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vered  with  reliefs,  representing  the  earliest 
triumphs  of  Egypt;  the  peaceful  and  beneficent 
march*  of  Osiris  from  realm  to  realm,  was  also 
portrayed,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  girls',  who 
danced  to  the  sound  of  harmonious  pipes,  and 
proclaimed  the  felicity  of  which  he  was  the  har- 
binger. The  ivy  appeared  everywhere  to  spring 
up  beneath  the  feet  of  this  universal  bene&ctor; 
groups  of  barbarians  were  throwing  away  their 
spears,  some  were  planting  the  vine  he  had  in- 


<  Having  civilized  and  benefited  his  country  by  inatmcting 
his  Bubjecta  in  huabandry,  and  eapecially  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  Oairia,  king  of  Egypt,  collected  a  magnificent  train,  with 
which  he  marched  from  nation  to  nation, — not  to  deatroy,  but 
to  benefit  them,  by  communicating  to  othen  the  valuable 
knowledge  which  had  lo  greatly  ameliorated  hia  own  kingdom, 
led  on  by  the  hope  of  immortalizing  himaelf,  on  account  of  the 
gratitude  which  hia  benefiu  would  aecure  from  the  world. — See 
the  authority  laat  quoted. 

'  Oairia  waa  attended  in  hia  march  by  hia  brother,  who  had 
invented,  or  at  leaat  systematized  muaic,  and  by  a  party  of  nine 
girls,  who  had  been  inatructed  by  the  latter  to  execute  hit 
songs  and  accompany  them  with  dancing.  Osiris  employed 
these  to  soften  down  the  rough  natives  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  paased,  and  to  allure  them  to  hear  what  he  taught. 
The  musician  and  his  nine  pupils  are  said  to  have  been  dei- 
fied with  the  title  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. — See  the  last- 
quoted  authority. 
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troduced,  whilst  others  were  already  raisiDg  tc 
their  lips  its  generous  juice,  or  pouring  with  it  f 
libation  before  the  benignant  donor.  Here,  too. 
was  represented  the  burning  forest  S  which  if 
said  to  have  first  revealed  to  f^^t  the  know- 
ledge of  fire ;  and  in  this  scene,  the  chisel  anc 
pencil'  of  the  artist,  seemed  in  reality  of  expres- 
sion to  dispute  with  nature  herself.  A  red  gleam, 
almost  hidden  by  a  ridge  of  rock,  showed  that  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Lybian  hills,  and  oi 
the  opposite  mountain  range,  an  extensive  wooc 
seemed  involved  in  a  general  conflagration.  A 
furious  wind  was  evidently  exciting  the  rapa- 
cious element,  for  the  branches  of  the  trees  wen 
curled  into  every   variety  of  shape;  and   th< 


'  We  are  told  that  fire  was  first  discoTered  in  Eg3rpt  by ; 
conflagration  in  a  forest,  in  consequence  of  lightning,  a  cir 
cumstance  which  was  observed  by  a  very  ancient  king  thei 
reigning  over  that  country,  who  improved  on  the  accidents 
hint.  He  was  as  usual  deified,  and  worshipped  as  the  god  c 
fire,  a  divinity  greatly  venerated  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  wa 
consecrated  the  capital  of  Memphis.  See  the  foregoing  autho 
rities. 

'  Many  of  the  Egyptian  reliefe  are  coloured,  and  it  is  sait 
that  this  alliance  of  painting  and  sculpture  produces  an  agree 
able  effect 
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beholder  might  well  imagine  that  he  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  blast  and  the  crackling  of  the 
flame.  A  group  of  Egyptians,  with  their  mo- 
narch (distinguished  by  his  head-dress),  on  a 
black  ground  (showing  that  it  was  now  night) 
were  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  them, 
with  looks  of  awe  and  amazement,  their  hands 
raised  in  adoration  of  the  divinity  styled  in 
Egypt,  Phtha,  who  was  seen  majestically  ascend- 
ing from  that  burning  wilderness,  his  form  half 
lost  in  a  dark  mist 

The  Hierophant  himself  was  seated  on  a  sofa 
of  ebony :  before  him  was  a  table  of  the  same 
wood,  on  which  lay  the  sacred  volumes  that 
attested  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Hermes  ^  On 
one  side,  though  not  on  the  couch,  Sabonis  had 
now  placed  himself;  on  the  otlier  sat  the  chief 
physician,  and  at  the  fsirther  end  of  the  table,  a 
scribe,   furnished  with  writing  apparatus,  was 

*  Hermes  wai  a  contemporary  of  Osiris;  he  made  many 
useful  discoveries,  among  which  was  the  all-surpassing  art  of 
expressing  ideas  by  characten ;  he  moreover  wrote  laws,  and 
the  invention  of  the  lyre  with  three  strings  is  attributed  to 
him,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  this  work. — See  the  historian 
last  cited. 
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ready  to  assist  liis  patron  hi  tlie  numerouB 
actions  in  wliicli  his  high  station  involved 
The  pontiff  had  now  reached  the  age  of  fouF*i 
score:  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  bis  life  had 
been  occupied  in  struggling  with  the  conquerors 
of  his  country,  yet  the  strength  of  his  &culties 
had  defied  the  combined  attacks  of  age  and 
adversity,  and  he  was  justly  considered  as  the 
great  stay  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which  was  the 
only  power  that  survived  the  conquest,  and  in 
which  the  §ole  hope  of  Egypt  was  now  placed. 
But  the  same  intellectual  vigour,  which  rendered 
the  pontiff  inestimably  valuable  to  his  nation, 
threatened  every  moment  to  be  fatal  to  the  fra- 
>{ile  tenement  in  which  it  was  lodged.  The  vi 
of  apathy,  frequently  drawn  by  nature  over 
lust  period  of  human  existence,  protects  whilst 
obscures,  and  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan,  ihoi 
he  was  quick  to  perceive,  and  skilful  to  avert 
palliate  the  evils  that  threatened  Egj-pt, 
nevertheless  shattered  by  the  storms  he  ba: 
like  some  vast  tree  which,  standing  on  the 
fines  of  the  plain  and  the  forest,  is  the  first  il 
yield  ils  leaves  to  the  careering  wind,  whilst 
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shelters  those  within  from  the  full  shock  of  their 
enemy.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  pontiff,  none 
was  more  vigorous  than  memory,  and  none 
(whilst  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him) 
accelerated  to  a  greater  degree  the  declension 
of  his  physical  strength,  by  obliging  him  to  con- 
trast the  splendour  and  happiness  of  other  years 
with  the  present  degradation  of  Mizraim. 

Such  was  the  personage  here  introduced,  who 
having  ordered  the  evening  meal  to  be  served, 
said  to  the  newly -arrived  Egyptian, 

*^  Welcome,  Manes,  chosen  attendant  of  the 
most  skilful  physician  of  Egypt !" 

^^  And  of  the  firmest  patriot,"  interrupted  the 
individual  addressed. 

*'  Be  it  so,"  (replied  the  priest)  ^*  we  have 
gresit  need  of  fidelity ;  may  the  divinity  whom  I 
serve  protect  thee,  and  aU  who  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Egypt,  and  blast  for  ever 
the  designs  of  treachery !  Partake  thou  at  my 
board,"  (he  continued,  after  a  short  pause)  *^and 
having  refreshed  thyself,  relate  the  object  of  thy 
coming." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  bent  a  keen 
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look  on  the  new  guest,  who  had  already  attract 
much  of  his  observation,  whilst  gazing  < 
decorations  of  the  apartment:  he,  however,  doi 
viewed  or  seemed  to  >-iew  the  scene  before  him.l 
with  indilTerence,  and  took  his  place  between  tbs  I 
scribe  and  the  physician. 

The  banquet  consisted   of  various  dishes  (^J 
flesh    and    poultry,    especially    of   the    goose ^ 
which  was  greatly  esteemed  in  Egypt.      Seven 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  likewise  served,  but  n 
beans;  fish  was  also  excluded  from  the  sacred 

'  Poultry  WRg  much  citeEmed  in  Egypt,  where  it  wiu  bred 
in  grent  Bbundancr,  anJ  u  for  the  goose,  it  camtontlj  fomwd 
a  dish  at  the  royal  table.  See  the  author  lul  quoted.  Tbe 
bean  wai  considered  an  unclean  pulse  by  the  Egiyptian  priMU, 
See  Hrrodollu'  Euterpe,  chapter  37-  I<  wai  probably  from 
Egypt  lliat  the  Pythagorenni  leaint  to  avoid  esting  the  bean, 
becauK  their  nUBter  brought  hi>  philosophy  from  that  country. 
The  EgyptJen  prieau  were  alto  forbidden  lo  eat  fish.  See  He- 
rodotus as  aboTe.  The  reason  ot  this  protiibitioD  perhapa  oaa 
that  the  Gth  was  considered  an  unclean  animal,  on  hceoudI  of 
its  promiscuous  feeding.  The  tables  of  the  Egyptian  priens 
were  supplied  without  an;  expense  of  theirs.  The  daily  allow- 
ance for  their  consumption  nas  liberal,  and  it  included  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  wine.  See  ttie  book  and  chapter  last  qnotcd. 
We  know  from  history  tliat  the  sacred  reienue  in  Egypt  roust 
hs»e  been  very  great.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  a  lliird  part  of 
the  lands  belonged  to  the  priests:  and  we  learn  from  (acred 
history,  chat  so  early  as  the  age  of  Joseph,  the  priealt  had  ■-_ 
12 
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table.  The  viands  being  placed  before  them, 
the  high  priest,  assisted  by  Sabonis,  cast  some 
incense  into  a  fire  that  burnt  on  a  small  altar 
near  the  wall,  on  which  was  represented  the 
form  of  Vulcan;  and  having  poured  a  libation^ 
of  wine  upon  the  embers,  he  uttered  a  short 

share  of  Egypt;  and  it  is  expretily  laid,  that  Pharaoh  was  not 
put  in  possession  of  their  portion  when,  by  the  management  of 
Joseph,  he  established  his  right  over  the  rest  of  the  countiy. 

*  No  custom  was  more  universally  observed  throughout  the 
ancient  civilized  world,  than  that  of  making  offerings  to  the 
gods  before  the  meal  commenced.  If  we  refer  to  Homer,  the 
great  repository  of  the  rites  practised  by  antiquit)',  we  shall 
find  the  one  here  spoken  of  described  again  and  again.  Tliua, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  the  emissaries  of  Agamem- 
non feast  with  Chryses  priest  of  Apollo,  offerings  of  salted 
cakes,  &c.  are  made  to  the  gods  before  the  banquet  begins. 
Should  any  object  to  this,  that  the  feast  here  alluded  to  wm 
entirely  sacred,  as  intended  to  propitiate  Apollo,  who  was 
avenging  by  pestilence  the  cause  of  his  priest,  they  may  see  in 
the  ninth  book  the  same  ceremony;  for  when  Achilles  receives 
in  his  tent  an  embassy  from  the  same  Agamemnon,  he  makea 
a  feast,  which  he  preludes  by  commanding  Patroclus  to  saen« 
tice  to  the  gods,  when  the  latter  Greek  throws  incense  into  the 
fire.  It  appears  on  the  whole  most  consonant  with  histoiy,  to 
imagine  that  Homer,  if  not  an  Egyptian,  learnt  from  Egypt 
whatever  he  describes  regarding  the  gods.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  is  very  strong.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  in 
the  Ethiopian  history,  where  many  ancient  customs  are  alluded 
to,  a  priest  of  Memphis  speaks  of  the  rite  here  considered,  as 
of  a  practice  observed  from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt 
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prayer  for  the  weal  of  liis  nation; 
(1  lately  resumed  his  place. 

TLe  guest  of  the  Hieropliaiit  had  observed 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  more  curiosity  tlian 
was  perfectly  gratifying  to  him ;  he  now,  how- 
ever, shook  olf  Ills  embarrassment,  and  began  to 
eat  with  appetite,  taking  advantage  of  the  cod- 
hequence  attached  to  Nephres,  to  enter  freely 
into  conversation,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  bit 
venerable  host.  But  whilst  he  himself  partook 
with  avidity  of  the  banquet,  it  was  easy  to  see 
lliiit  his  society  was  effectually  spoiling  the  meal 
of  Sabonis,  the  physician,  and  the  scribe ;  all  of' 
whoni|  and  especially  the  two  latter,  were  w 
intensely  eager  to  learn  the  nature  of  bis 
errand,  that  they  scarcely  tasted  food,  scrutini- 
zing from  time  to  time  the  countenance  of  their 
visitor,  and  questioning  him  to  tlie  utmost  verge 
of  propriety,  in  the  hope  that  some  turn  in  his  fear- 
tureg,  or  an  accidental  expression,  might  at  h 
partly  fix  conjecture,  and  thus  render  tlie  crav—^ 
ing  of  curiosity  more  tolerable.  So  obstinately, 
however,  did  he  adhere  to  general  topics,  and 
so  fur  was  as  much  of  his  countenance 
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visible  from  signifying  any  thing  of  importance, 
that  the  most  restless  &ncy  could  draw  no  con- 
clusion ;  and  they  were  constrained  to  wait  till 
the  meal  (which  to  them  seemed  eternal)  should 
be  ended.  As  to  the  Hierophant,  who  was  na- 
turally abstemious,  having  eaten  sparingly  of  byb- 
lus  \  he  began  to  converse  in  a  low  voice  with 
Sabonis,  listening  at  intervals  to  hb  new  guest; 
whilst  the  inferior  priest  regretted,  for  the  first 
time,  the  confidence  of  the  high  pontiff,  who  so 
engrossed  him,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  liis 

^  Amongst  the  productions  of  Egypt,  there  was  a  plant 
named  byblus,  of  which,  having  cut  off  the  upper  part,  they 
made  use  of  the  rest  (which  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long)  for 
food ;  and  Herodotus  says,  that  they  had  a  method  of  dressing  it 
in  an  oven,  so  as  to  make  an  excellent  dish.  See  hit  Euterpe, 
chapter  92.  As  to  the  uses  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
byblus  was  applied,  our  historian  says  they  were  various ;  he 
has,  however,  directly  informed  us  of  two,  namely,  to  make 
sandals  for  the  priests,  (chapter  37.)  and  sails  for  the  vessel 
called  baris,  chapter  96,  of  the  Euterpe.  But  he  has  indi- 
rectly discovered  to  us  a  third  use  of  this  plant,  and  one  in 
which  great  quantities  must  have  been  consumed ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  priest  read  to  him,  from  a  scroll  of  byblus,  the 
names  of  329  kings  and  one  queen  who  reigned  over  Egypt, 
between  Menes  and  Sesostris,  and  we  thus  learn  that  the 
byblus  must  have  been  used  for  writing.  See  the  Euterpe, 
chapter  100. 
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■ 

ceived  the 


attention  to  a  discourse  wliicli  be  perceivn 
pliysician  and  scribe  to  be  following'  with  tbeir 
eyes  and  ears.  Tliey  had  in  fact  (perceiving  the 
determination  of  the  stranger)  for  the  present 
given  up  the  idea  of  penetrating  bis  secret,  and 
were  listening  with  all  the  curiosity  which  the 
strict  seclusion  they  liad  of  late  been  constrained 
to  observe  naturally  engendered,  to  such  other  I 
communications  concerning  the  court  of  Sabakot  I 
etc.  as  he  thought  proper  to  make. 

" Tell  US  candidly,  Manes,"  (theysaidbothat  I 
once)  "  what  is  your  real  opinion  of  these  un-  I 
hallowed  blacks  ?  Shall  we  ever  rid  our  land  oC^I 
them?  Will  the  days  of  Sesostris  return,  andl 
Ethiopia  be  again  subdued  by  our  a 

The  person   thus  addressed  knit  his  brow8|J 
turned  a  look  of  importance  first  on  the  scrib< 
then  on   the  physician ;    and   having   taken   i 
sip  from  a  goblet  of  wine  that  stood  near  hiin^j 
he  began   to  speak  with  all  that  rapidity  andV 
assurance,  by  which  the  attendant  of  Nephrea 
was  eminently  distinguished,    throwing  in  heral 
and  there  whatever  he  tliought  might  embellisb.V 
or  give  spirit  to  his  discourse. 
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^^  Great  Osiris !  what  do  you  ask  ?  I,  who  not 
three  hours  since  was  in  the  court  of  Sabako, 
I,  who  this  morning  saw  him  surrounded  by 
guards,  each  of  whom  glittered  with  gold,  and 
was  armed  with  a  bow  '  which  no  Egyptian  can 
bend,  and  a  quiver  filled  with  death — I  am 
asked  what  is  my  opinion  of  these  unhalIowe<{ 
blacks  !  Well,  well,  retirement  has  made  chil- 
dren of  you.  Alas!  I  envy  your  ignorance. 
You  inquire  my  sentiments  concerning  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sabako;  and   I  answer  that  they  are 


>  The  Ethiopians  were  all  archera,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  work ;  but  those  amongst  them  who  were  called  the 
long-lived,  were  particularly  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  as 
we  learn  by  the  answer  of  the  Ethiopian  king  to  the  spies  sent 
by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  when  the  latter  was  contemplating 
tlie  invasion  of  the  long-lived  Ethiopians — "  Give  tliis  bow  to 
your  monarch,"  (said  the  king  of  the  last-mentioned  nation) 

and  tell  him,  when  the  Persians  can  thus  easily  bend  a  bow 
of  this  size,  then  to  invade  the  long-lived  Ethiopians,  with 
numbers  superior  to  them ;  but  until  this  shall  happen,  bid 
him  thank  the  gods  that  they  have  not  given  us  the  desire  of 
enlarging  our  dominions."  See  Herodotus'  Thalia,  chapter  21. 
And  the  same  historian  afWrwards  tells  us,  that  there  was  only 
one  among  all  the  foUowers  of  Cambyses  (namely  Smerdis) 
who  was  able  to  bend  the  Ethiopian  bow,  a  circumstance  which 
drew  on  the  latter  the  envy  of  his  king.  See  the  Thalia,  chap- 
ter 30. 
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less  to  be  resisted  thao  a  flood,  and  more  rapa- 
cious than  the  locusts.  I  heard  (for  where  am 
I  not  present)  I  heard  when  the  Ethiopian  king 
vowed  to  make  Lower  Egypt  a  morass,  not  of 
water  but  of  blood;  and  when  I  related  thn 
resolution  to  my  patron,  I  marked  the  paleness 
that  overspread  his  cheek.  He  bid  me  observe 
well  the  actions  of  the  court ;  ^  for'  said  he  (and 
by  Osiris  he  said  well !)  ^  thy  conjecture  is  bet- 
ter than  the  certainty  of  other  men.'  I  always 
thought  Nephres  wise ;  I  was  now  confirmed  in 
my  opinion,  and  immediately  began  to  explore 
with  the  torch  of  my  understanding  the  most 
secret  intentions  of  the  enemy.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark,  that  the  swarms  of  adven- 
turers which  daily  reinforced  the  standard  of 
Sabako,  were  each  furnished  with  one  of  the 
enormous  canes  with  which  the  banks  of  Asta- 
pus '  abound.     These    canes,  indeed,  quickly 

*  We  are  told  that  a  certain  river  which  flowed  round  Meroe, 
the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  an  island,  was  named  Astapus ;  a  word 
which  signified  the  water  of  darkness,  probably  because  its 
source  was  unknown.  See  Diodorus  Siculus.  Canes  of  enor- 
mous size  grew  here,  and  we  know  that  such  canes  were  made 
use  of  for  vessels,  fVom  the  description  given  us  by  the  last- 
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disappeared,  and  reports  tlie  most  absurd  and 
doubtful  were  in  circulation  as  to  the  use  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied.  But  if  the  vul- 
gar were  deceived,  I  saw  plainly ;  I  knew  that 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  making  rafts  for 
the  proposed  invasion  of  the  marshes ;  but  as  the 
brightest  gem  cannot  infuse  its  own  lustre  into 
the  rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  so  the  light 
of  genius  is  often  disregarded  by  the  darker 
minds  that  surround  it.  I  knew  this,  and  was 
therefore  delighted  on  hearing  two  Ethiopians 
of  distinction,  descanting  on  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  their  king  for  constructing  rafts ; 
thus  furnishing  others  rather  than  myself  with  a 
proof  of  what  I  had  already  discovered.  I  should 
have  immediately  communicated  this  plan  to  my 
host,  had  I  not  been  dispatched  by  my  master  to 
Thebes  to  transact  some  business,  which  how- 
ever required  my  presence  for  a  less  time  than 
he  imagined ;  so  that  returning  after  no  long 
absence  (you  know  I  am  ever  rapid  in  my  move- 
ments) I  was  enabled  to  visit  you  to-night,  and 

quoted  historian  of  the  fleet  of  the  Indian  king,  Stabrobatev, 
during  liis  war  with  Semiramis,  queen  of  AH3rria. 
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to  tell  you,  that  all  will  be  lost  if  the  croeodile 
closes  not  his  mouth  on  the  trochilus  ^.  which  is 
now  within  it ;  to  tell  you  that  unless — but  I 
must  not  now  divulge  my  secret — Manes  cannot 
betray,  as  you  all  know,  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance which  makes  him  the  repository  of  won- 
ders. Yes,  my  fidelity  is  applauded  throughout 
Egypt;  and  this  qualification,  joined  to  my  skill 
in  solving  difficulties,  has  acquired  for  me  the 
unrestrained  confidence  of  the  wisest  of  mortals. 
There  is  not  a  circumstance,  however  mysterioas 
or  important,  that  Nephres  does  not  reveal  to 
me  ;  but  why  should  I  insist  on  what  no  one  will 
contradict  ?  I  am,  in  a  word,  his  other  heart ; 
his  secrets — all  secrets  flow  into  my  ear  as  natu- 
rally as  water  descends,  and  remain  stored  up  in 
my  breast  like  the  precious  streams  of  Nile  in  the 


*  Speaking  of  the  crocodile,  Herodotus  says,  that  that  ani- 
mal was  greatly  benefited  by  a  species  of  bird  called  trochilus; 
for  that  when  the  crocodile  was  in  the  water,  a  great  number  of 
leeches  often  attacked  the  inside  of  its  mouth,  on  which  the 
animal,  leaving  the  river,  lay  with  its  mouth  open,  which  the 
trochilus  entered,  and  devoured  the  leeches,  without  receiving 
any  iiyury  from  the  crocodile.  See  Herodotus'  Euterpe,  chap- 
ter 68. 
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lake  of  Mceris  \  thence  to  be  diffused,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  when  and  where 
they  are  most  required." 

In  this  strain  of  vanity  did  the  Elgyptian 
run  on,  and  the  physician  and  scribe,  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Manes,  were 
greatly  diverted,  as  they  listened,  though  suf- 
fering the  pangs  of  the  most  excessive  curiosity, 
which  had  been  awakened  only  to  be  left  un- 
satisfied. Even  Sabonis,  who  occasionally  caught 
some  of  the  discourse,  and  whose  countenance 
had  as  yet  been  clouded,  smiled  as  he  heard  those 
well-known  accents  of  self-complacency,  an<l 
whispered  to  his  superior, 

''  What  thinkest  thou  ?— Is  he  changed  ?' 

1  Moeris,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  immediately  before  Seios- 
tris,  rendered  infinite  lerrice  to  hit  kingdcm  by  forming  a  vn t 
lake,  which  when  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  would  have 
exceeded  the  height  moat  advan^geoua  for  Egypt,  received 
the  iuperfluoui  water,  and  in  which,  when  the  inundation  fell 
short  of  its  proper  height,  the  water  could  be  retained  when 
the  river  subsided,  and  thence  diffused  if  required,  over  any 
part  of  the  land,  by  means  of  canals.  See  the  description 
of  this  lake  in  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotua,  chapter  140.  Our 
historian  says,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Mceris,  as  above  re- 
marked in  the  hundred  and  first  chapter  of  the  same  hook. 
Diodorus  gives  a  similar  account  of  it. 
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The  pontiff  made  DO  answer;  yet  all  miglit  ob- 
serve that  the  grave  expression  of  his  features 
did  not  relax.  The  meal  at  length  ended,  and 
it  was  intimated  to  the  visiter  that  he  m^ 
explain  his  errand. 

^^  Are  we  then  sufficiently  alone  ?"  (said  he  to 
the  Hierophant) 

The  latter  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  his 
guest  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  Sabonis,  who  with  a  look  of  great 
anxiety,  again  whispered  to  the  pontiff;  but 
though  the  stranger  lent  his  utmost  attention  to 
what  was  said,  he  could  only  catch  from  the  high- 
priest  the  words,  "  We  may  depend  on  her  pru- 
dence ;" — then  signing  to  his  guest  to  approach, 
and  ordering  the  meaner  attendants  to  retire  to 
the  farther  end  of  theantichamber,  he  continued 
aloud, 

^^I   praise    tliy   caution,  which   is  the  chief 

virtue  of  a  messenger ;  all  is  now  ready,  speak 
on,  and  may  the  gods  be  propitious !" 

The  stranger  upon  this  seemed  to  dilate  from 
the  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  and  looking  on  each 
of  his  auditors  individually,  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
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for  a  moment  the  intense  eagerness  risible  in 
the  features  of  the  principal  followers  of  the 
pontiff  for  farther  information,  ere  he  broke 
silence  in  these  words : 

*^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  (sacred  Amenthes !) 
to  invite  your  serious  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  unfold, — it   being   suflBciently  known 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  that  Nephres 
and  I  (who  am  but,  as  I  may  say,  his  other  sool) 
never  speak  any  but  important  words ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  need  I  detail  those  events  with 
which  my  present  communication  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned ;  because,  through  your  vigilance,  aided 
by  my  patron   and  myself,  you  are  doubtless 
already  acquainted  with  them.     I  was  however 
commanded  by  Nephres,  or  rather  suggested  to 
him  myself,  that  in  case  any  intimation  had  been 
intercepted,  or  not  sufficiently  explicit,  I  ought 
to  inform  or  remind  you,  that  Seuechos,  the  son 
of  Sabako,  as  if  inspired  by  the  evil  genius  of 
Egypt,  departed  a  few  days  since  for  the  marshes, 
accompanied  by  Tirhako,  with  the  intention  of 
conducting  Anysis  by  treachery  to  Memphis. 
His  plan  combined  all  that  was  daring  and  per- 
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fidious ;  but  celestial  justice  is  stronger  than  tlie  I 
violence  of  mortals ;  and  if  Nephres  is  not  mis-  I 
taken,  and  wliat  is  perhaps  more,  if  I  am  not  | 
mbtaken,    the  Ethiopian   plot   has   miscarried. 
The   return  of  Seuechos  was  expected  before   ' 
sun-rise  this  morning — Sabako,  unable  to  c< 
pose  his   thoughts,   had  sat  till  late  amon^  his 
nobles  the  night  before,  and  when  at  length  he 
retired  to  his  couch,  sleep  visited  not  his  eyes.  1 
In  tlie  dead  hour  of  darkness,  Hermon  (of  whom  I 
you  must  have  heard  much)   was  summoned  Ut  J 
the  royal  chamber,  when  the  monarch  thus  ad-  ] 
dressed  him : 

" '  Hermon,  I  cannot  sleep — I  tremble  for  my  | 
son — the  hiss  of  fiying  arrows,  and  the  twang  I 
nf  bows  is  in  my  car.  Go,  stand  on  the  terrace  J 
that  overlooks  the  Nile;  the  moon  is  risen — I 
look  nortliwards — catch  the  first  approach  of  his  J 
vessel — tell  me  that  my  son  lives,  and  expect  I 
for  thy  tidings  an  inestimable  reward.' 

"  Hermon  obeyed ;  but  the  dawn  of  day  be- 
held him  vainly  straining  his  eyes  for  the  de-  | 
sired  object,  and  the  rising  sua  awakened  tlie  j 
deepest  apprehension,  by  revealing  the  apprOBck  J 
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those  troops  who  liad  vainly  awaitGd  their 
prince  at  the  place  appointed  them.  All  was 
now  confusion  and  dread,  and  the  Ethiopians 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  express  on  the  spot 
their  astonisliment,  and  tlie  reason  of  it, — a  cir- 
cumstance wliicb  1  am  persuaded  would  never 
have  tiappened,  bad  not  Hormon,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  gods,  been  absent  at  the  moment. 
"  That  officer,  recognising,  at  the  first  glance, 
die  troops  who  were  to  bring  back  Seuechos, 
concluded  that  lie  was  of  course  amongst  them ; 
for  when  did  Ethiopian  arrogance  ever  conceive 
s  ^ure  possible?  Anxious,  therefore,  to  be 
the  first  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  prince's 
welfare,  he  hastened  to  the  hing,  eager  doubtless 
for  the  reward,  being  of  all  men  the  most 
covetous,  whilst  Koro,  an  impetuous,  brave, 
talkative  youth,  who  is  ever  putting  himself  for- 
ward (and  who  had  before  joined  Hermon  on 
•the  terrace),  was  left  to  learn  the  unwelcome 
truth.  Now  mark  me,  Amentlies,  what  is  ac- 
tivity without  good  fortune,  or  good  fortune 
without  activity  ?  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  both ;  and  accordingly 
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Iv    visits     ^^^ 


having  learnt  from  Neplires  (who  daily  visits 
Sabako  before  lie  rises)  that  ihe  monarch 
from  some  cause  much  agitated,  and 
that  he  had  seen  Hermon  from  the  terrace, 
anxiously  looking  towards  tlie  north,  the  t«al,.| 
state  of  things  instantly  flashed  across  me.  De-. 
scending  therefore  to  the  water,  I  took  a  boat«, 
and  directed  my  course  so  as  tA  pass  the  front  of 
the  palace.  On  arriving  there,  what  a  sight  pre-^ 
sented  itself!  A  galley  was  at  a  short  distance, 
part  of  the  crew  on  board,  the  rest  on  the  ter- 
race. Some  of  tlie  latter  were  beating  their 
breasts,  and  making  loud  lamentations,  others 
were  describing  to  Koro  the  night  of  horror, 
and  suspense  they  had  passed  beneath  the  dark 
pyramid,  and  how  at  last  their  prince  did  not 
',  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  exces- 
sive apprehensions  on  his  account.  Both  those 
on  the  land,  and  those  in  the  vessel  were  turning 
their  eyes  first  on  the  water,  then  on  the  palace, 
and  all  were  uttering  the  same  words — '  Seue- 
chos  is  no  more,  our  prince  is  betrayed  !'  Af- 
fecting to  drop  my  paddle,  I  lingered  in  re- 
coverijig  it,  so  as  to  heai   aud  see  what  1  have 
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just  mentioned,  and  on  convening  with  my  pa- 
tron about  this  subject,  his  opinion  coincided 
with  mine :  he  also  told  me  that  he  had  found 
means  to  draw  from  the  unwary  Koro  the  im- 
portant intelligence,  that  Sabako  was  a  prey  to 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  wretchedness  on  account 
of  his  son,  and  concluded  by  enjoining  me  to 
hasten  hither  to  tell  you,  that  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  firmly  persuaded,  that  Seuechos  has  by 
some  means  fallen  into  our  power, — to  warn  you, 
that  when  this  shall  be  discovered,  vast  ransom 
will  be  offered  by  Sabako  for  his  redemption, 
and  to  entreat  you  (with  whom  the  negotiation 
will  be  carried  on)  as  you  value  the  welfare  of 
your  country,  not  to  give  up  the  prince,  but  to 
hold  him  as  a  perpetual  hostage,  whose  deten- 
tion will  paralyze  for  ever  the  efforts  of  our 
invaders.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  conster- 
nation of  the  court  ?  They  believe  that  the 
gods  are  adverse.  Hermon  yet  trembles  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  spectre  of  Misis,  who, 
as  he  declares,  appeared  to  him  half  inclosed  in 
the  dress  of  the  tomb,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  revealed  to  Anysis  the  conspiracy  against 
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him.     Thus   may  the  enemies   of  Egypt  ^ 
wander  in  error !  but  I  again  entreat  you,  never 
^ve  up  Seuechos ;  do  not  at  least  sell  him  for 
gold.     He  is  the  implacable  foe  of  our  niUoo, 
and  the  remembrance   of  having  failed  in  Us 
design,  vnll  but  augment  his  malignity ;  he  is 
moreover,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  will  never 
desist  from  plotting  against  us,  till  for  every  grain 
of   gold   dust  you  may  receive  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  Ethiopia,   he  shall  drain 
a  hundred  hearts  of  the  vital  stream*      Has  not 
Psammetichos  fallen  by  his  malice  ?" 

"  Hold !"  (interrupted  the  Hierophant,  in  a 
voice  of  alarm)  "  speak  no  more  of  Psannneti- 
chos — he  lives — thou  knowest  not  all !" 

"  I  know  not  all !  When  was  there  a  secret 
that  Manes  did  not  penetrate  ?  Psammetichos 
is  fallen  !  It  is  thou  who  art  in  ignorance.  Shall 
a  star  say  to  the  sun,  *  my  rays  penetrate  earth 
deeper  than  tfiine?'" 

"  Peace,  vain  babbler !      1  could  show  thee 
such  proofs  that  Psammetichos  vet  lives,  as — " 

"  Declare  thy  proofs.     Have  I  not  discoursed 
with  his  assassin  ?" 
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Throughout  this  last  dialogue,  the  stranger 
had  observed  the  eyes  of  all  present  frequently 
directed  towards  that  side  of  the  apartment 
where  stood  the  altar  above  mentioned,  and  as 
he  concluded  it,  the  physician  and  scribe  simul- 
taneously arose,  and  seemed  only  to  await  a  sign 
from  their  superior  to  execute  something  im« 
portant  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  pronounced 
his  last  words,  when  a  loud  scream  pierced  every 
heart  A  small  door,  till  then  unseen,  was 
thrown  open  with  such  violence,  that  the  altar 
which  was  placed  against  it  was  overthrown,  and 
a  female  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  in  the  wildest 
distraction,  rushed  into  the  chamber. 

The  attendants  of  Amenthes  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation,  whilst  she,  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger,  said,  with 
uncontrolled  sobs, 

^^  I  can  endure  no  more  I  Speak  on.  Manes, 
though  thy  words,  like  a  cataract,  should  sweep 
away  my  hope.  Is  Misis,  indeed,  the  most 
wretched  of  mortals?  Have  they  torn  my 
Psammetichos  from  me?  Is  it  for  tliis  that  I 
escaped  from  Ethiopian  tyranny?" 
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During  tliete  pMnonate  exdamatiMH,  die 
Hierophant  said  to  the  phyttdan, 

^*  Didst  tboQ  marie  him  wheo  she  appeared? 
By  Osiris,  we  are  betrayed!  but,  thanks  to  die 
gods,  the  tndtor  is  yet  within  our  power.  From 
the  first  I  suspected,  but  we  will  have  &rther 
proof."  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  femskw 
he  said,  ^^  Daughter,  retire  hence,  nor  leap  iatv 
the  gulph  from  which  thou  hast  hitherto  been 
with  such  difficulty  presenred." 

But  she,  regardless  of  remonstrance,  thus  con- 
tin  ueti« 

**  Cruel  Sabonis,  why  didst  thou  snatch  me 
from  the  Nile?  I  should  have  slept  beneath  its 
waters*  seciu^  from  coming  evil.  To  what  end 
have  1  been  so  long  lulled  into  a  sweet  but  delu- 
sive dream?  O  that  I  had  been  clad  without 
mockery  in  the  garb  of  the  sepulchre !  Where, 
then«  is  Belosis?  Cruel  Amenthes,  thus  to  de- 
ceive roe.  My  parents  were  victims  at  Thebes 
to  the  vengeance  of  Sabako :  Psammetichos 
adone  ^-as  left  me.  Manes,  canst  thou  pity? 
There  is  l>etween  me  and  that  youth  of  Sais,  the 
tie  of  more  than  mortal  affection.     In  the  same 
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hour  we  drew  our  earliest  breath;  the  same  star 
belield  our  birth :  for  him  I  have  endured  worse 
than  death.  And  is  he  slain?  Is  all  that  I  have 
heard  a  splendid  fiction?" 

At  these  words  Amenthes,  who  had  been 
vainly  striving  to  pacify  her,  clapped  his  hands 
for  the  attendants  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  thus 
spoke: 

^*  Imprudent  girl,  thou  knowest  not  whitlier 
thou  art  hurrying.  I  have  kept  watch  for  thee, 
as  for  my  child.  My  waking  thoughts  and  my 
nocturnal  vigils  have  been  thine,  and  can  I  have 
deceived  thee  ?  I  bent  over  tliy  expiring  father, 
having  with  difficulty  rescued  his  body  from  his 
murderers.  I  listened  to  him,  as  with  his  last 
breath  he  commended  thee  to  me,  and  can  I 
have  deceived  thee  ?  Once  more  I  charge  thee, 
retire  hence.  Shouldst  thou  hesitate,  reluctant 
force  will  compel  thee  to  obedience.  Leave  us, 
I  entreat  thee,  in  silence.  Confide  in  me :  the 
stranger  is  mistaken." 

Thus  speaking  the  Hierophant  raised  her,  and 
though  she  was  evidently  anxious  to  hear  more 
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on  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest,  yet,  reading 
determination  in  the  looks  of  Amenthes,  she  re- 
gained her  self-possession,  and  turning  on  the 
latter  a  glance  that  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  she 
left  the  apartment 

^^  Manes,"  (said  the  Hierophant,  recovering 
himself)  *^  I  thank  thee  for  thy  communication 
and  counsel.  As  for  the  grief  which  thou  hast 
accidentally  occasioned  my  adopted  child,  trou- 
ble not  thyself  on  that  account;  she  heard  what 
seemed  the  death-blow  to  her  happiness.  Youth 
was  ever  the  same;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at 
what  we  have  just  witnessed.  It  is  now  nearly 
midnight;  rest  here  in  safety:  to-morrow  I  will 
give  thee  an  answer  to  thy  message." 

"  By  the  life*  of  Anysis,"  (replied  the  stran- 


*  We  know  that  it  was  customary  in  Egypt  to  swear  by  the 
life  of  the  king,  Thus  Joseph,  when  personifying  an  Egyptian 
noble,  says  to  his  brothers,  ''  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall 
not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither." 
And,  again,  when  he  commands,  as  a  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity, that  one  of  them  should  fetch  their  youngest  brother, 
&c.  he  adds,  "  or  else,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  surely  ye  are 
spies." 
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ger)  ^^  I  may  not  delay  my  departure.  To  re- 
turn to  my  patron  in  darkness,  will  best  conceal 
from  others  my  temporary  absence.  He  is  more- 
over desirous  to  know,  without  loss  of  time,  how 
his  intelligence  has  been  received.  Give  me, 
then,  my  answer,  and  dismiss  me." 

"  It  cannot  be;"  (answered  the  pontiff)  '*  this 
is  an  inauspicious  hour,  if  I  have  read  the  celes- 
tial signs  aright.  I  will  explain  to  Nephres  the 
cause  of  thy  detention." 

"As  to  that,"  (rejoined  the  stranger,  care- 
lessly) "give  yourself  no  uneasiness  concerning 
me,  my  patron  never  calls  me  to  account;  for, 
indeed,  how  could  he  find  fault  with  one  to 
whose  suggestion  he  owes  some  of  his  best  de- 
signs, and  an  improvement  on  tlie  rest?  How- 
could  he  accuse  him  of  negligence,  whose  exe- 
cution sometimes  anticipates,  always  surpasses 
his  own  invention?     No,  no,  I  am  satisfied." 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  pontiff  bid 
one  of  the  attendants  conduct  Manes  to  his 
apartment,  whither  the  latter  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  meniid,  having  lighted  a  silver 
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lamp  filled  witb  oi)  of  kiki>,  qualified  by 
grant  herb,  departed. 

"We  are  alone,"  (said  Ameiithes  to  his  ti 
companions)  "  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.     Ui 
less  I  am  greatly  deceived,  that  dissembler 
not  the  attendant  of  Nephres.     I  wiU  ioBtantlj 
dispatch   to   tlie   city   an   emissary,    n-bo  shall 
ascertain  whether  Manes  is  not  to-night  with  fan 
patron.     Who  the  traitor  is  thiit  baa  so  exactly 
imitated  the  appearance,  voice,  and  manner  of 
the  self-guffioieiit  dexterous  Egyptian  he  repre- 
sents, I  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  though 
1  partly  suspect.     Time   will  prnl)ably  inbi 
us;  we  must  not,   however,  neglect  our  gu 
who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Is  by  no  means  con- 
tented with  my   hospitality,  and  will   possibly 
make  some  effort  to  leave  us  earlier  to-morrow 


is  WIS  ibe  Kgyplian  name  of  «  pulse  hxim  wliich 
tracud  in  Ihat  country.      Herodotus  say>  thst   ihia 
jp-ew    wild    in    Greece,    and    thai    the    oil    expretted 
B  fruit  burnl  a*  weU  ni  chat  oS  the  olive,  ihougti  it 
I  a  very  disagreeable  ac«ni,     See  the  Euleipe,  cbap,p. 
. —  Diodorus    i|ieak«    in     a    siinilar    ma 
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than  we  intend.  Go,  therefore,"  (he  eontinved, 
addressing  the  scribe)  ^^  occupy  the  chamber 
next  that  of  the  pretended  Manes.  Be  ready  to 
join  him  in  the  morning,  and  let  affected  confi- 
dence take  the  place  of  suspicion." 

All  now  left  the  saloon,  Amenthes  attended 
by  Sabonis,  and  the  scribe  accompanied  by  the 
physician.  The  former,  who  was  by  no  means 
the  most  valiant  of  men,  looked  forward  with 
anything  but  sadsfection  to  spending  a  night  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  unknown  and  suspected 
visitor.  The  physician,  on  the  other  hand,  well 
acquainted  with  the  taste  of  his  associate,  had 
guessed  that  the  appointment  of  Amenthes 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  former,  and  as  they 
slowly  paced  a  variety  of  corridors,  they  dis* 
coursed  as  follows : 

^^  How,  in  the  name  of  Osiris,  shall  1  get 
throuf^  this  terrible  night?  What  could  have 
induced  Sabonis  to  bring  that  unknown  defor- 
mity amongst  us?  Yet  let  us  hope  he  may  after 
all  be  Manes." 

^'I  cannot  think  so;  for  I  could  not  but  ob- 
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serve  the  momentary  change  in  hit  manner  lad 
expression  on  the  appearance  of  Misis." 

<^  He  seems,  neverthelesa;,  well  acqounted 
with  our  affairs,  and  even  with  the  fieict  tint 
Misis  lives," 

<<  You  say  truly ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to 
human  artifice.  I  clearly  saw  astonishment  ib 
his  countenance  when  she  appeared.  But  we 
have  reached  your  apartment;  may  your  ni^ 
be  undisturbed.  He  is  certainly  a  foe»  there> 
fore  beware  of  him!  Should  you  hear  die 
slightest  noise " 

'^  Hush !  for  mercy  sake.  What  creaking  ww 
that?" 

^^  Take  courage !  it  was  but  the  rustle  of  your 
calasiris^  Remember  to  rise  at  the  first  dawn; 
and,  be  sure,  that  the  earliest  light  which  enters 
the  rock  above,  will  awaken  the  traitor.  Once 
more,  I  say,  beware  of  him!  Osiris  preserve 
vou." 

^  This  was  the  EgyptUn  name  of  a  flowing  linen  garment 
fringed  at  the  bottom,  over  which  a  woollen  dress  was  occa- 
sionally thrown.  This  last  habit  was  always  taken  off  on 
entering  a  temple.     See  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  chap.  81. 
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^*  Leave  me  not  thus,  I  entreat  yon;  let  U8 
spend  the  night  together." 

^<  It  is  impossible,  you  know  I  may  not  sleep 
80  far  from  Amenthes." 

^^  At  least,  then,  give  me  some  narcotic,  that 
I  may  forget  my  danger  till  the  morning.  Alas! 
why  does  not  our  patron  keep  in  his  establish- 
ment one  or  two  of  the  warrior  caste,  who  hare 
as  much  taste  for  blood  and  the  javelin,  as  I  for 
ink  and  the  reed." 

^^  This  drug  will  answer  your  desire;  I  do  noty 
however,  counsel  you  to  use  it,  for  though  but 
slightly  soporific,  it  may  interfere  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  pontiff,  who  would  have  you  listen 
for  every  movement  of  the  traitor.  Farewell  I  I 
have  already  stayed  too  long." 

*^  Let  me  accompany  you  to  your  apar^ 
ment." 

^^  How  may  this  be?  You  forget  your  charge: 
an  imprisoned  foe  demands  the  strictest  watcL" 

The  voice  of  the  physician  was  rapidly  re- 
ceding as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  his  compa- 
nion, having  watched  the  last  glimmer  of  his 
lamp,  and    caught   the    last    audible   footstep 
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through  the  mases  of  that  sab  terraneous  mansisiiy 
paused  at  the  door  of  his  own  chamber^  in  the 
utmost  alarm  and  perplexity.  He  listened,  till 
his  &ncy  gave  words  to  silence,  and  gased  as  far 
as  possible  through  the  long  passage,  till  the 
deformed  visitor  seemed  to  arise  out  of  dark- 
ness, regretting  at  the  same  time,  again  and 
again,  that  he  had  not  entered  his  apartment 
with  the  physician,  and  thus  at  least  secured 
himself  so  far.  At  length,  summoning  all  his 
resolution,  he  opened  the  door,  and  having  care- 
fully surveyed  every  part,  he  was  preparing  to 
re-close  the  entrance,  when  a  long,  heavy  sound 
struck  his  ear.  In  the  extremity  of  his  terror 
he  had  almost  cried  out,  but  remembering  how 
much  nearer  be  was  to  an  enemy  than  a  friend, 
he  ventured  not  to  speak,  lest  it  might  discover 
him  to  the  dreaded  stranger.  The  sound  was 
repeated;  a  faint  hope  struck  him;  he  listened 
attentively,  and  to  his  infinite  delight,  found 
that  it  was  only  a  loud  and  prolonged  snore. 

^'  Amenthes  and  the  sagacious  physician  are 
both  wrong,"  (he  thought,  recovering  his  com- 
posure) ^'a  traitor  could  not  sleep  thus  soundly; 
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I  was  not  cfeceived.  Wbo  but  Munes  cnuld  li 
looked  and  spoken,  as  yon  shimberer  looked  iiiid 
spoke  not  an  hour  since?  His  knowledge  of  our 
secrets,  his  carelessness  when  not  pemiilted  tn 
depart,  all  forbid  me  to  doubt  I  could  wiKli, 
nevertheless,  that  our  enitH.SBry  had  retumrd 
from  the  city,  that  even  the  shadow  of  per- 
plexity might  be  dispelled." 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  scribe,  as  he 
prepared  himself  for  rest,  determining  howerrr 
to  awake  early;  alternately  delighting  in  tin- 
idea  that  he  had  proved  the  stranger  to  be 
Maries,  and  regretting  that  their  chambers  com- 
tnuoicated  witli  each  otlier. 

"For  truly,"  (said  he  to  himself)  "one  might 
as  well  hope  to  sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
cataracts',  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  "nor- 
iug  Egyptian." 

Other  reasons  for  disliking  his  situation, 
I. 

'  It  ii  KRTCcly  Decenary  to  reniark.  thu  ihc  coune  of  ilir 
Mile  (Ixtve  E|{ypt  it  "ery  turbid,  and  brnlcen  inio  council. 
biodotM  SkuliH,  ipeBkinB  of  tbii  part  of  lli*  rifer,  givr*  • 
tircly  dcKripiion  o[  iu  rapid  current  Mru^liug  ihroufh  ■ 
uiTow  and  rMk;  cbwinet. — Sec  ihe  (IcM  book  of  Ihat  hik- 
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might  also  cxMssioiially  present  tfigiiiielveg»  bat 
these  he  rejected  as  unworthy  of  liis  regard  and 
hostile  to  repose:  and  as  he  lay  extended  on  his 
couch,  the  flickering  of  the  lamp  grew  dim,  the 
snoring  of  the  stranger  was  less  distinguished} 
the  objects  of  which  he  had  been  reasoning  be* 
came  confused  and  entwined  with  each  other,  u 
his  mind  wandered  through  the   wilderness  of 
thought,   less  and   less  g^ded    by    the    tordi 
of  intellect,  till  at  length  he  re-echoed  to  his 
neighbour  the  pacific  though  monotonous  tones 
of  unbroken  sleep.      Here,  therefore,   we  will 
leave  the  scribe  to  slumber   in   security,   and 
transport  the  reader  to  the  sequestered  isle  of 
Elbe,   which  was   now  become    the    scene   of 
deliberations  very  different  to  those  that  were 
there   agitated  at  the   commencement    of  this 
story. 

Immediately  after  seizing  Seuechos  and  Tir- 
hako  in  the  vicinity  of  Heliopolis,  as  above  de- 
scribed, Anysis  hastened  northwards  with  his 
important  captives,  and  was  welcomed  back  to 
the  marshes  by  the  triumphant  acclamations  of 
their  warlike    inhabitants,    who   thought   they 
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could  never  sufficiently  extol  the  wonderful  sue* 
cess  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  That  prince  had 
in  the  mean  time  heard,  with  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment, the  sad  and  eventful  tale  of  Psam- 
metichos,  and  promised  his  faithful  follower  that 
steps  should  be  immediately  taken  for  conveying 
Misis  to  the  morasses.  Psammetichos  on  his 
part  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  his  king,  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  his 
active  interference  in  fiEivour  of  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Theban  Hierophant ;  yet  a  restless  sad- 
ness oppressed  the  mind  of  the  young  Egyptian, 
and  he  determined,  after  having  assisted  at  the 
council  which  Anysis  intended  to  call  on  his 
arrival  at  Elbo,  to  seek  permission  to  go  himself 
to  Memphis,  rejoin  once  more  the  object  of  his 
affection,  and  transport  her  in  safety  to  the 
marshes.  To  reflect  that  he  had  already  visited 
the  city  of  Vulcan  since  his  return  firom  the  Easti 
without  having  once  encountered  her  for  whom, 
since  the  murder  of  his  father  Nekos,  he  alone 
cared  to  live,  was  a  thought  scarcely  tolerable ; 
yet  he  remembered  that  his  circumstances  when 
there,   were  such  as  to  render  a  meeting  im- 
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possible.  He  reoolleeted  that  he  bad  there  le* 
ccired  the  oTerwhebniDg  intelligence  of  ber 
death — ^intelligence  which  had  not  been  dis- 
proved till  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  imme£ite 
call  of  bis  country,  and  fly  to  the  asustance  of 
Anysis;  and  finally  he  strove  to  console  himself 
with  the  thought  of  the  concealment  in  which 
she  was  shrouded,  and  of  the  extraordinary  and 
hitherto  successful  precaution  observed  by  her 
protector  Amenthes.  He  considered  neverthe- 
less, that  the  high  priest  of  Memphis  had  already 
passed  the  common  limit  of  human  existence, 
and  that  his  health  was  declining;  he  knew  that 
his  brother  Sethos  would  succeed  him  in  his  office, 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  conviction,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  dark  and  singular  cha* 
racter  of  the  last-named  priest,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  forbid  confidence.  Even  the  devotion 
of  Misis  supplied  him  \«ith  an  occasion  of  un- 
liappiness.  He  shuddered  as  he  remembered 
the  tremendous  risk  to  which  that  devotion  had 
already  exposed  her,  and  he  greatly  feared  that 
unable  to  endure  longer  a  separation  from  him, 
she  would  follow  the  dictates  of  affection  rather 
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than  prudence,  and  attempt  something,  the  £eu1- 
ure  of  which  might  throw  her  into  the  hands  of 
their  common  enemies.  Thus  was  he  tossed 
alternately  between  hope  and  fear ;  but  he  knew 
not  that  his  most  sinister  forebodings  were  in 
part  realized — he  knew  not  that  Misis  was  dis- 
covered ! 

The  principal  followers  of  Anysis  were  now 
convened,  by  whom  it  was  at  length  determined, 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Sabako,  who 
should  declare  to  that  prince  the  captivity  of  his 
son  and  Tirhako ;  expressing  in  terms  decisive, 
though  not  haughty,  that  Anysis  well  knew  of 
how  important  an  advantage  he  was  possessed 
in  the  person  of  Seuechos;  an  advantage 
of  which  he  intended  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
for  his  country.  The  high  priest  of  Buto, 
who  had  long  served  the  Egyptian  king  with 
fidelity,  was  appointed  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  deputation ;  Psammetichos,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  Egypt,  and  had  already  dis- 
played such  vigour  and  constancy,  was  associ- 
ated with  the  pontiff;  and  he  was  exhorted 
by  Anysis  to  take  that  opportunity  of  at  once 
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transporting;  Mists  to  Elbe.  Before,  however, 
the  embassy  departed,  it  was  jurlged  expedient 
tn  conflulc  the  oracle  of  Latona ',  the  most  uo- 
erring  of  responses,  and  the  high-priest  of 
Buto  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  shrine, 
accompanied  by  Psammetichos,  who,  though 
burning  with  impatience  to  revisit  Memphis, 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  Anysis  and  the 
pontiff,  who  thought  it  necessary  that  so  distin- 
guished an  individual  of  the  deputation  should 
be  present  when  the  will  of  the  gods  was  to  be 
interrogated.     A  galley  was  therefore  prepared 


'  Tfais  goddess  was  nnrshipped  in  Egypt,  and  had 
f  Diiaecrated  lo  her ;  it  was  attuaced  in  the  north  of  the 
and  called  Dulo,  which  nu  pralwbly  some  Egyptian  appal- 
lation  belotifpng  to  (he  godde&t.  Ooe  at  the  aix  great  Egyp- 
liui  foalivnift  atrendy  menlionett  in  (his  work,  wag  celebrated 
here  in  lionour  of  Latona.  See  the  Euterpe  ot  UerodotuB, 
cliapler  &9.  In  this  city  naa  an  oracle  which  was  the  mosi 
faithful  of  all  those  in  Egypt.  See  the  book  quoted  above, 
chapter  163.  It  nai  accordingly  from  Buto  that  an  orade 
was  Ecnl  10  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  from  which  he  ii  said  to 
have  reapecl  benehl,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eleven.  And 
it  was  to  the  same  oracle  that  PgammEticUoa,  when  shut  Dp 
in  (he  marshes  by  the  eleven  Egyptian  princea,  hod  reoi 
chapter  16Z  We  may  add  to  (his,  that  it  wax  from  the 
city,  Bulo,  thai  Mycerinuc  king  of  Egypt,  received  the 
tatuholy  prediction  of  n  abort  reign,  chapter  133. 
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and  manned,  and  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to 
the  sacred  city,  the  country  being  still  inun- 
dated, and  their  course  every  where  beautified 
by  the  various  water-plants  which  spring  up  in 
the  Delta  during  the  annual  flood.  Here  lilies 
were  seen  waving  above  the  liquid  plain,  their 
rose-like  blossoms  recalling  the  image  of  spring ; 
and  there  another  species  of  lotus,  as  it  floated  on 
the  expanded  river,  fixed  a  bright  and  unshrink- 
ing gaze  on  its  native  sky.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  Buto;  but  as  the  pontiff  judged  it 
best  to  defer  till  night  the  interrogation  of  the 
oracle,  Psammetichos  remained  in  the  galley, 
and  the  former  lauded  alone  on  the  floating 
island',  in  which  the  temple  of  Horns  was  situ- 
ated, in  order  first  to  consult  that  divinity. 

*  Belonging  to  the  city  Buto,  was  a  wide  and  deep  lake,  in 
which  there  waa  an  iiland  said  to  be  floating,  where  was  built 
a  temple  of  Horns,  the  Egyptian  name  of  Apollo,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  sister  Artemis  (or  Diana),  was  secreted  in 
this  island  by  Latona,  to  whose  care  their  mother  Isb  had  in- 
trusted them  during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  insurrection 
of  Typhon.  That  Egyptian  sought  every  where  for  the  two 
children  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  but  the  secrecy  of  Latona  was  snc- 
cessful,  and  it  is  to  this  story  that  the  sculpture  here  described 
alludes.  In  the  floating  island,  besides  the  temple  of  Horus,  there 
were  three  altars,  and  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  very  beau- 
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The  sun  was  set,  and  the  young  Egyptian, 
he  looked  forth   from   his  solitary  vessel  on  the 
tranquil  scene  which  was  spread  around 
yielded   to  the  force  of  that   influence    wl 
awakes  in  the  human  breast  at  the  extreme 
of  day,  when   memory   and  hope   transport 
most  from  the  present  into  the  past,  or  the 
ture,  and  when  shaduws  most  shed  upon  us  their 
own  rapture  of  joy  or  agony. 

"  Is  not  this"  (he  said  within  himself)  "  my 
twentieth  summer,  and  have  I  nut  already 
through  nearly  a  third  of  the  period  of  moi 
life?  If  the  dark  and  imperfect  years  of  chili 
hood  are  to  be  subtracted  from  my  former 
ist«Rce,  for  how  narrow  a  portion  of  time  have 
I  lived  and  acted !  Yet  even  this  contracted  gulf 
has  been  as  tempestuous  as  the  widest  sea :  tom 
like  a  fragment  of  a  wreck  from  my  shattered 
country,  I  was  driven  by  treachery  from  those 
in  whose  defence  I  would  have  died :  the  blood  of 
A  father  vainly  crying  for  vengeauce,  and  the 

liful,  ogreni  variety  or  pliinta  (among- which  were  palm  ireei) 
jpuwing  itiere.     See  the  Euterpe  of  HerodntUB,  chapter   tM. 

Diodoruii  lays,  Ihal  Honu  was  slain  l)r  Typhon,  and  reani- 
mated  by  Isis. 


1 

n  the 
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knre  of  the  unprotected  Miais  only  anniiig  my 
enemies  with  another  artifice  against  me,  Wil» 
ness  ye  gales  that  breathe  from  Euphrates'  8treHn» 
how  often  my  sighs  have  mingled  with  yon» 
whilst  (vainly  seeking  the  daughter  of  AmnuMi't 
priest)  I  have  looked  to  the  far  west,  and  thought 
of  the  woes  of  Egypt  Why  was  I  then  bat  m 
spectator  of  those  calamities?  Why  was  I 
within  the  vast  circuit  of  ancient  Babel  when 
the  destroyer  of  my  peace  had  begun  his  work? 
Forgive  me,  Misis — forgive  the  victim  of  a  de* 
tested  rival.  It  was  the  hope  of  rejoining  thee^-** 
of  living  6r  dying  with  thee,  that  led  me  from 
thy  side ;  and  when  Amenthes  discovered  to  mo 
the  fraud,  the  resolution  to  avert  or  revenge  ikf 
wrongs  recalled  me  from  the  east)  to  sucoooi 
my  king  in  the  darkest  crisis  of  his  reign*  Yel 
what  are  the  exertions  of  human  forethought 
but  the  struggles  of  a  locust  in  a  whirlwind  ?  I 
strove  to  recover  Misis,  and  my  efforts  only 
served  to  throw  me  at  a  distance  from  her. 
Amenthes,  the  most  sagacious  and  watchful  of 
men,  surmounted  unnumbered  obstacles,  and 
explained  her  peril  to  me ;  I  hastened  westward, 
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but  it  was  already  too  late ;  the  fierce  SeuecJios 
bad  seized  her,  her  own  plan  for  escape  favour- 
ing his  designs ;  nor  was  lier  freedom  achieved 
by  the  arm  of  Psummeticlios.  Nekos  too,  my 
matchless  sire,  whose  life  had  been  spent  amid 
political  convulsions,  and  who  was  accustom^l 
to  behold,  whilst  yet  distant,  the  ming  wave 
that  was  to  break  in  thunder  on  the  state — even 
he  speaks  to  me  from  tlie  tomb  of  the  weakness 
of  mortal  foresight.  Did  he  not  lend  the  aid  of 
his  experience  to  the  wGll-ooncerted  plot  of 
Thebes  ?  Yet  a  short  struggle  for  life,  and  ■ 
fall  among  a  hundred  swords,  put  an  enJ  to  I 
career  of  glory  on  the  very  night  that  i 
precede  its  brightest  moments.  Thus  are  t 
calculations  of  age,  and  the  impetuosity  of  youtli 
alike  fallible,  alike  unavailing  to  control  the  cur-1 
rent  of  events. 

"  The  rock  which  to-day  resists  the  power  o 
the  cataract  may  be  torn  to-morrow  from  imI 
rugged  bed;  and  as  it  rushes  amid  foam  : 
flint-born  fire  to  the  gulf  below,  may  increase 
the  ravage  of  the  torrent  it  has  long  defied.  Can 
I  tlien  wonder  at  the  undefined  agitation  which 
12  J 
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to-night  oppresses  me  ?    The  wind  which  slowly 
creeps  up  the  NUe,  comes  from  the  North  Sea; 
and  a  chilling  blast  from  the  unexplored  ocean 
of  futurity  is  piercing  my  soul:  but  be  ftdthfiil 
Misis — be  thyself.     A  celestial  voice  shall  ani- 
mate our  movements,  and  throw  light  upon  my 
onward  course,  over  which  the  form  of  Sethos» 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  candour,  throws  an 
inauspicious  gloom,  as  the  sterile  heights  of  the 
Libyan  chain  oppose  their  inhospitable  summits 
to  the  homeward  pilgrim  from  Ammon's  shrine.^ 
Sethos  !  (he  repeated,  after  a  short  pause)  why 
should  that  name  awaken  such  horror  in  me? 
Why  do  I  feel  as  if  it  were  breaking  up  for  me 
my  sepulchral  niche?    Did  he  not  reveal  the 
danger  of  Anysis,  and  assist  in  averting  it? 
Was  not  he  the  first  to  pour  in  the  dawn  upon 
my  night  of  despair  ?    Did  he  not  say,  ^  Thy 
Misis  lives  ?'    Yet  wherefore  should  Amenthes 
conceal  this  fact  from  him  ?   Might  not  his  sacred 

>  The  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  lay  to  the  weit  of 
Egypt,  and  consequently  those  who  were  returning  from  that 
temple  to  Thebes  would  see  before  them  the  Libyan  mountains, 
which  bounded  the  Thebaid  on  the  west. 
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kit  Bcamcaft  of  kindred,  and  lib  ac- 
knowrtedged  taknl,  kare  justified  tke  eoniiHfnff 
«f  ^  kigk  poonff  ?  Some  appalling  secret  k 
Tcc  to  be  dtscorefcd,  O  H<iiiii^  tkoa  wkoie 
voice  iikeardin  tke  toft  aoooid  of  pipes,  dioa 
vko  redinest  on  fiery  doods  at  tke  kour  of  sun- 
riie*  and  vko,  in  yon  lone  islet,  didst  avoid  the 
crari  rw^  of  Tjrpkon,  be  propitious  to  tky  sap- 
piisnt.  and  aid  me  if;ainst  tke  murderers  of  my 
£uber,  and  vkaterer  fiite  is  reserved  for  me,  at 
leflBt  protect  from  peril  ker  wko  is  tke  brigktest 
ima^  oi  the  Dirinity  who  consecrates  her 
name-." 

The  hour  appointed  by  his  companion  having 
at  length  arrived,  Psammetichos  entered  a  deep 
and  spacious  lake  that  lay  on  the  soatk-west  of 
the  city  Buto,  which  contained  the  island  above 
mentioned,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  heart  of 
the  young  Egyptian  beat  violently  as  he  landed 
alone  on  that  hallowed  spot :  not  a  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  night,  save  when,  at  intervals, 

*  It  his  been  already  said,  that  Miammon  signifiea  he  who 
loTM  Ammon,  and  a  simiJar  compound  of  the  particle  Mi  with 
Isis  has  been  here  rentured  on,  signifying  one  who  loves  Isis. 
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the  whirling  bat  swept  in  its  sudden  and  capri- 
cious flight  through  one  of  the  various  plants 
which  stood  erect,  or  wreathed  their  &ntastic 
forms  around  him,  whilst  at  a  vast  height  above 
his  head  a  languid  breeze  from  the  north  moaned 
amid  the  lofty  palm-trees  that  overshadowed  this 
region,  as  though  it  left  with  regret  the  fresh 
bosom  of  ocean,  and  willingly  lingered  here  ere 
it  continued  its  southward  course. 

Psanmietichos  advanced  towards  the  centre  of 
the  island :  a  dim  light  glimmered  from  a  dift* 
taiice :  he  paused,  it  alternately  laded  and  grew 
brighter;  it  was  evidently  the  sacrificial  fire  pre- 
pared by  the  priest  Again  the  youth  pro- 
ceeded: a  voice  from  a  tangled  brake  on  his 
right  met  his  ear ;  he  started,  but  was  instantly 
reassured,  when  his  companion,  the  Hierophank 
of  Buto,  stood  before  him.  He  would  have 
spoken,  but  the  priest  interrupting  him,  said» 
^'  Follow  mc  in  silence,  my  son,  through  this 
secret  and  intricate  path.  The  fire  is  kindled  on 
tlie  three  altars,  and  the  hour  fixed  by  the  astro- 
loger calls  us.  Behold  where  thy  favouring  star 
rushes  upwards  from  darkness :  remember  that 


odDe  ofM 


r  plunged  i 
dii^ety  but  wk 
Pirwunrtirtnm,  opened  i 
id  pefffJexed  inkt, 
le  fhans  on  either  skie  beinj 
it  v:bs  Dcceasuy  for  him 
pK»  t»  f  MploT  some  farce  in  dirh 
viikc  at  erefy  step  ther  redosed  bel 
T\£Vit^  this  ciifficolt  padi,  howc 
)rM:es  ^  h  v2$  by  inomnerable  turnings, 
ycifjg  walked  vh^  such  swiftness  that  the  sc 
N^>^  vs^  clvS^^  to  exert  ail  his  acCiritv 

u>  keep  pftce  with  his  condu< 
»»  W  vs^  thnncfin^  that  lab^Tinl 
tii^  4r^»ct  ot  rijii:  e%eij  nKuneot  he  sho 
r-yjLxt  r«rir  frctn  <ciDe  floweret,  or  crushed  : 
TTjay  jk  rLa<s!^>ai  beneath  his  feet  the  inestin 
rirr^-e  it  ovcoeal-ed  within  its  painted  caskei 
iisxrt^  fn?ca  its  bower  the  cowering  1 
wl>^jk  wirci  wiid  and  undirected  wing,  sts 
::?  Tv-rrcc  f:\wa  ;he  stranger. 

A:  Jrt^i  ihey  reached  an  <^>en  space  ent 
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smroiinded  by  the  grove,  a  put  of  wkidi  ikej 
had  traversed;  the  hne  of  Apollo  was  before 
them,  and  three  flaming  altars  were  exhaling  as 
many  clouds  of  incense.  The  moon  was  begin- 
ning to  rise  when  the  priest  poured  a  libation  of 
pore  water'  to  the  invisible  power ;  and  Psaoi- 
metichos  scarcely  breathed  as  the  pontifi^  ap- 
proaching  the  shrine,  made  the  preconcerted 
interrogation. 

An  awfiil  sUence  succeeded,  the  solemn  rust- 
ling of  the  palm-trees  was  for  a  moment  hushed, 
and  the  aromatic  smoke  ascended  without  a  curve 
towards  the  etherial  canopy.  Again  the  breese 
awoke,  and  the  beams  of  the  wasted  moon  appeared 
multiplied  as  they  struggled  through  the  ever- 
moving  shade :  when,  as  if  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  earth,  a  voice  that  seemed  to  suspend 
pulsation  in  the  hearers  distinctly  spoke  thus : 

**  Son  of  murder'd  Nekoi,  hear 
My  strain  of  hope,  my  strain  of  fear : 

*  The  Priest  of  Memphis,  introduced  in  the  Ethiopian  his« 
tory,  pours  a  similar  libation  of  water  to  Apollo,  who,  it  roust 
be  remembered,  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of 
Horns. 
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Live  to  lee  thy  country's  noe; 

Live  to  be  thy  country*!  foe ; 

Live  to  be  thy  country's  friend: 

Live  to  see  its  sorrows  end. 

Thy  faded  flower  shall  bloom  again. 

The  breath  of  the  fidse  one  is  breath'd  in  vain  I 

A  lamp  in  Vulcan's  shrine  is  d3ring, 

A  breath  through  Vulcan's  shrine  is  sighing. 

Mark  the  breath,  and  mark  the  beam, 

The  darkling  future  asks  its  g^eam.*' 

AH  was  once  more  still,  and  the  young  Egyp" 
tian,  overwhelmed  by  the  scene  and  astonished 
at  the  strange  eonmiunication,  stood  motionless 
and  would  have  forgotten  every  thing  eke  in  hill 
eagerness  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  response, 
had  not  his  companion  reminded  him  that  it  w|» 
time  to  leave  the  island  and  repair  to  Buto. 

Starting  as  if  from  a  dream,  he  began  to 
follow  through  the  winding  path  which  had 
led  them  to  the  sacred  edifice,  and  having 
crossed  the  lake  in  a  small  boat,  they  entered  a 
narrow  rocky  cove,  the  sides  of  which  rose  per^ 
pendicularly  to  a  great  height,  the  level  of  the 
city  being  here  far  above  the  water.  In  one 
corner  of  this  recess  the  Hierophant  shewed  his 
companion  a  sliding  stone,  which  none  but  the 
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most  practised  eye  could  have  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  rock,  and  which  being  removed, 
discovered  a  steep  acclivity,  which  the  priest 
invited  Psammetichos  to  ascend,  saying  that 
Buto  being  but  lately  subdued  by  the  Ethiopians 
a  stricter  watch  was  for  the  present  maintained 
in  that  city  than  elsewhere,  and  that  he  had  on 
this  account  pointed  out  the  secret  access  to  the 
temple  of  Latona,  known  only  to  priests ;  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  silence 
on  this  point  The  youth  promised  all  he  <le- 
sired,  and  thoy  soon  after  emerged  into  a  superb 
portico,  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  temple.  The  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  pontiff  had  enabled  him  to  conduct  his 
companion  through  a  path  never  visited  by  u 
ray  of  light,  to  this  spot :  but  here,  the  moon 
breaking  through  several  apertures  in  the  stone- 
work, poured  on  the  sculpture  that  decorated 
the  portico  a  lustre  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
scenes  there  described. 

The  story  of  Latona,  the  nurse  and  protectress 
of  Horus,  was  the  subject  of  the  reliefs  with 
which  tlie  walls  were  covered ;  she  seemed   to 


fliuid  €B  a  loA  wi&  Ae  inbiit  in  kerani^  Itfr 
ercs  tmmcd  Miulliiiaid%  and  nar  ouuulaniBK 
agitated  at  once  by  fear  and  affedioD  aa»  pttti 
ing  the  Toong  Hom  to  her  boaom,  ike  ap- 
peared to  Ikten,  aB    if  the   fiist  aoond  Aik 
shooM  strike  her  ear  wooU  be  the  haxbioger 
either  of  life  or  death.    Again  she  was  aeen 
approaching  the  bank  of  a  deep  lake,  aeeooh 
panied  aa  before :  belund  her  a  dond  of  daat 
preceded  a  troop  of  chariots  advancing  vapidly 
from  the  south;  each  car  contained  two  warriois; 
foam  was  on  their  steeds,  some  were  drawing 
arrows  from  the  quiver,  some  had  already  beat 
their  bows,  and  others  were  brandishing  a  drawn 
sword  still  reeking  from  recent  slai^hter.     In 
frt)nt  appeared  a  warrior  conspicuous  above  die 
rest ;  the  horses  that  whirled  his  chariot  onwards 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground :  the  reins 
were  lashed  around  his  body,  and  as  he  bent 
forwards  to  give  the  utmost  speed  to  his  career, 
he  surveyed  the  plain  with  a  look  of  the  moat 
intense  eagerness.     His  armour  was  black,  his 
eyes  flashed  the  darkest  passions,  a  bent  bow  of 
enormous  size  was  straining  in  hii  grasp,  and 
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whilst  the  ihaft  toodicd  cfe  brcMt  of  the  ardier, 
the  head  of  the  missile  trembled  on  the  wood  m 
though  it  had  caught  his  fury  by  contagion,  and 
longed  to  be  the  messenger  of  hatred  and  ven- 
geance. 

The  initiated  Egyptian  easily  recognised 
Typhon  in  that  fierce  pursuer,  and  might  almost 
tremble  for  the  unhappy  Latona,  on  whose  fea- 
tures the  artist  had  sufficiently  depicted'  the 
most  appalling  consciousness  of  danger.  But  a 
boat  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  lake,  and  there 
was  every  hope  she  would  reach  it  in  safety. 
Finally,  she  was  seen  in  a  small  verdant  island, 
sitting  beneath  a  palm-tree,  caressing  the  infant 
Horus,  who  was  sporting  with  the  innumerahle 
flowers  that  everywhere  flourished  around,  bend- 
ing towards  him  their  beautiful  forms  as  if  tfi 

'  Should  any  one  imagine  the  icuJpture  here  dMcribe<J  u,  }^ 
orerdnram,  let  him  read  the  aceounta  given  by  Profeaaor  Um*- 
ren  in  hia  Reacaichet,  Tolume  the  2d,  of  the  ic^nca  whkh  tU- 
corate  the  vaat  edificea,  which  yet  reaiAt  th*  ravagr*  t4  uti»»', 
among  the  rnina  of  ancient  Thebes,  and  he  will  j.«T*-,vi-  fti«| 
io  thiakindofemhelliahment  Egyptian  arc  hu  d^-Si-d  »»*j|r. 
geration.  The  description  of  the  sculptunr  w|j»/.h  iuU,ru9  th* 
palace  of  Osymandyas  de^r\fi  i»artU.uJ4f  waui-,  b*,M 
battles  ast  there  portrayed. 
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acquire  new  fragrance  from  his  breathy  and  new 
radiance  from  his  smiles. 

Such  were  the  legends  that  adorned  the  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Buto.  Psammetichos  felt 
as  if  he  could  have  contemplated  them  for  ever, 
but  the  pontiff  reminded  him  that  their  grand 
object  was  yet  unaccomplished}  and  they  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  shrine  itself,  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  of  all  the  works  which  at- 
test the  daring  genius  of  Egypt.  This  was  a 
chamber  sixty  feet  in  length,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  rock,  which  was  excavated  from  a  distant 
quarry ;  one  stone  projecting  six  feet  on  all  sides 
beyond  the  building,  formed  the  roof,  and  within 
this  monolithic '  apartment  the  statue  of  the  di- 
vinity was  deposited.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
chamber  there  was  an  altar,  on  which,  as  well 

*  This  shrine,  cut  out  of  one  stone,  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  its  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Latona,  are  copied. — See  the  Euterpe, 
chapter  155.  There  was  another  monolithic  apartment  at  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  city  Sais.  It  was  presented  to  Mi- 
nerva by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  three  years  were  con- 
lumed  in  transporting  it  from  Elephantine,  (where  it  was  cut 
out,)  though  two  tliousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in 
conveying  it.— See  the  book  last  cited,  chapter  176. 
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as  on  those  in  the  island,  fire  was  burning  when 
the  Egyptians  approached,  who  having  performed 
rites  similar  to  those  already  described,  the  Hie- 
rophant  interrogated  as  before,  when,  after 
some  moments  of  suspense,  an  apparently  far 
distant  voice  spoke  thus : — 

'*  I  lee  the  infant  river  rite, 
Whilst  cradled  in  the  rock  it  liei ; 
I  read  the  laws  that  nature  graves 
On  every  leaf  that  round  thee  waves  * ; 
I  view  as  past,  the  coming  hour. 
Against  thee,  still  each  hostile  power 
Psammetichos,  shall  strive  in  vain, 
Twice  a  captive,  twice  to  reign. 
His  deed,  though  blest,  he  must  deplore. 
Who  sacred  streams  from  brass  shall  pour. 
Him  shall  eleven  proud  chiefii  defy. 
From  him  eleven  proud  chiefs  shall  fly. 
Him  shall  Nilus's  sons  obey, 
Happy  beneath  his  fostering  sway  V* 

*  It  was  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  chcy 
should  commence  with  some  general  declaration  of  power  or 
knowledge  from  the  divinity  who  uttered  them.  The  curious 
response  sent  from  the  Delphic  shrine  to  Crccsui,  king  of  Ly- 
dia  (who  took  a  singular  method  of  proving  the  truth  of  that 
oracle),  begins  thus,  Apollo  being  the  supposed  speaker, 
through  the  medium  of  the  priestess — **  I  know  the  number  of 
the  sand,  and  the  measure  of  the  sea,  and  I  communicate  with 
the  deaf,  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not"  See  the  Clio  of 
Herodotus,  chapter  47. 

*  We  learn  from  history,  that  some  oracle  of  this  kind 
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Once  more  all  was  sileut,  and  again  Psammeti- 
chos  stood  lost  in  conjecture,  when  his  com- 
panion said, 

"  See  where  tby  star  is  already  fading  in  the 
west, — the  dawn  must  not  find  us  here ;  the  ut- 
most seclusion  would  scarcely  veil  thee — the 
very  air  would  whisper  thy  name.  Let  us 
begone." 

The  youth   acquiesced,   and  almost  involi 
tarily    followed    the    priest,    who   recondui 


t  us 

icted 


really  uttered  in  Egypt,  anJ  thai  it  was  Ihe  first  cause  of  di>- 
leiuion  beCweea  the  ttreive  princes,  who  reigned  jointly  over 
that  ctiuntiy  after  the  death  of  Sclhos  the  priest.  See  the  ac- 
count of  this  eslablithment  of  a  dodecBrchy,  in  the  Euterpe 
of  Herodotus,  chapter  147'  The  discord  here  alluded  to  broke 
out  thua  :  The  twelve  Egyptian  kings  aacrificinf;  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  nerc  about  to  pour  each  a  libation ;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  priest,  through  negligence,  had  only  provided 
eleven  gobleta,  so  that  Psanunetichos,  who  was  one  of  the 
princes,  seeing  the  deficiency,  took  bis  brazen  helmet  from  his 
head,  and  poured  a  libation  with  iL  On  this  we  are  cold,  that 
the  otber  priucei  remembered  how  a  certain  oracle  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  who  should  pour  a  libation  from  a  goblet  of  braas 
would  overibrow  his  competitors,  and  become  ruler  of  all  EgypL 
Calling  this  tlierefore,  to  mind,  the  eleven  confined  Psammeti* 
clioa  to  the  taiirshe>,  having  stripped  him  of  moal  of  bis  domi- 
niona.  See  the  Euterpe,  chap.  ISl.  Dindorus  mentions  this 
oracle,  tliough  he  alao  gives  anotlicr  account  ol  their  discord.  I 
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him  by  the  same  secret  passage  to  tbe  lake, 
having  crossed  which,  they  again  entered  tfa«r 
galley,  and  arrived  without  accident  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  Elbo.  Anysis  having  heard  the 
responses,  determined  to  adhere  to  his  former 
design,  and  the  deputation,  accompanied  by  fhe 
captives,  immediately  prepared  to  leave  the 
marshes,  Psamnietichos,  8ethos,  and  the  high- 
priest  of  Buto,  being  included  in  the  number. 

Let  us  now  return  to  tlie  mansion  of  the  Hie- 
rophant  of  Vulcan,  whose  scribe  we  left  reposing 
near  the  chamber  of  his  guest,  or  captive. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reader  may  already  have 
•uapected  that  the  individual  who  had  introdaced 
himself  as  the  attendant  of  Nephres,  was  Her- 
mon,  the  minister  of  Sabako ;  he  was,  in  &et, 
no  other  than  that  Etiiiopian,  who,  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  designs  against  Seuechos  and  Ttr- 
hako  (in  whose  favour  he  had  engaged  with  bis 
monarch  to  negotiate),  bad  determined  to  visit 
the  high-priest  of  Vulcan. in  an  Egyptian  di»- 
gtiise.  The  intimacy  of  Nepbres  with  the  court, 
had  given  Hermon  frequent  opportunitie*  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  the  singular  attend- 
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ant  of  die  former,  and  die  Ediiopian  poowMBcd 
in  so  high  a  degree  the  power  of  imitating  every 
peculiarity  of  manner,  that  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt his  personification.  There  were,  more- 
over, circumstances  which  seemed  to  render 
his  success  probable.  He  knew  that  Manes 
had  left  Memphis  a  few  days  since  on  some 
business  of  his  patron,  and  that  he  was  still  ab- 
sent; so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  meeting 
between  the  copy  and  the  originaL  There  was 
besides  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  Ethi- 
opian's features  to  those  of  his  pattern ;  their 
small  piercing  eyes  especially  being  scarcely  to 
be  distingfuished.  It  was  easy  by  dress  to  copy 
the  Egyptian's  deformity,  and  for  the  rest  Her- 
mon  trusted  to  the  concealment  of  the  plaister, 
to  account  for  which,  he  invented  the  story 
already  known  to  the  reader,  fie  knew 
that  great  quantities  of  water  from  the  Nile 
^•ere  daily  required  by  the  priests,  and  he 
imagined  that  in  consequence  of  the  retirement 
in  which  they  then  lived,  they  made  choice 
of  the  evening,  and  the  suburbs,  as  the  time  and 
place  best  adapted  for  visiting  the  river  unob- 
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as  on  those  in  tbe  island,  fire  was  burning  when 
the  Egyptians  approached,  who  having  performed 
rites  similar  to  those  already  described,  the  Hie- 
rophant  interrogated  as  before,  when,  after 
some  moments  of  suspense,  an  apparently  &r 
distant  voice  spoke  thus : — 

"  I  tee  the  infiint  river  rite, 
Whilst  cradled  in  the  rock  it  Uei ; 
I  read  the  Uws  that  nature  graves 
On  every  leaf  that  round  thee  waves  * ; 
1  view  as  past,  the  coming  hour. 
Against  thee,  still  each  hostile  power 
Psammetichos,  shall  strive  in  vain, 
Twice  a  captive,  twice  to  reign. 
His  deed,  though  blest,  he  must  deplore. 
Who  sacred  streams  from  brass  shall  pour. 
Him  shall  eleven  proud  chiefii  defy, 
From  him  eleven  proud  chiefs  shall  fly. 
Him  shall  Nilus's  sons  obey, 
Happy  beneath  his  fostering  sway  \" 

*  It  was  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  they 
should  commence  with  some  general  declaration  of  power  or 
knowledge  from  the  divinity  who  uttered  them.  The  curious 
response  sent  from  the  Delphic  shrine  to  Crcesus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia  (who  took  a  singular  method  of  proving  the  truth  of  that 
oracle),  begins  thus,  Apollo  being  the  supposed  speaker, 
through  the  medium  of  the  priestess — "  I  know  the  number  of 
the  sand,  and  the  measure  of  the  sea,  and  I  communicate  with 
the  deaf,  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not"  See  the  Clio  of 
Herodotus,  chapter  47. 

'  We  learn  from  history,  that  some  oracle  of  this  kind  was 
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He  had  not  been  long  in  his  apartment, 
lie  heard  footsteps  approaching  the 
througli  which  he  had  passed  to  his  own,  and 
observing  that  ho  one  entered  it,  and  thinking 
he  could  distinguish  voices,  he  stole  gently  to 
the  door  of  the  outer  apartment,  and  terrot 
became  predominant  when  he  overheard  the 
discourse  already  related  between  the  physician 
and  the  scribe.  But,  together  with  the  dan- 
ger, a  plan  for  averting  it  presented  itself,  snd 
once  more  retiring,  he  sought  his  couch,  there 
to  listen  to  the  soliloquy  of  the  scribe,  which 
he  uttered  aloud,  having  satisfied  himself  tlmfc] 
his  neighbour  was  asleep. 

It  was  but  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  the 
scribe  was  wrapt  in  deep  repose,  when  Hermoo, 
liaving  dressed  liimself  in  silence,  entered 
chamber  which  communicated  with  his  c 
Here  he  paused  for  an  instant;  all  was  still 
deatli;  a  single  lamp  was  burning,  and  he  who 
was  appointed  to  guard  a  suspected  person,  lay 
in  the  must  profound  slumber. 

'<  This  is  thy  moment,   Hermon,"  (said 
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Ethiopian  to  liiinaelf,  an  he  unsheathed  a  dag- 
ger) "  yon  snoring  fool  shall  lead  me  hencp,  if 
cowardice  have  not  forgotten  its  nature." 

Then  approaching  the  couch,  and  placing  one 
hand  on  the  Egyptian,    lie  said  aloud, 

"Sleeper!  dost  thou  K-atch  me  thus?  House 
theel  thy  guest  demands  thy  service." 

He  who  walking  in  the  dark  should  step  into 
an  anseen  pit,  would  scarcely  feci  horror  more 
ghastly  or  desperate,  than  that  which  shot 
through  the  breast  of  the  scribe,  when,  being 
roughly  shaken,  and  hearing,  though  imper- 
fectly, the  words  of  Hermon,  he  started  into 
consciousness.  Not  immediately  remembering 
what  had  lately  passed,  and  then,  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  Ethiopian,  and  as  his  ear  partly  cnuglit 
his  words,  mistaking  the  identity  of  the  one  and 
the  purport  of  the  oth«r,  he  said,  or  rather 
screamed, 

"Where  am  I?  Who  ts  there?  What  has  hap- 
pened?  Must  I  then  watch  him  who  b  sleeping 
soundly?  Does  Amenthes  ask  for  me?  By 
Osiris,  I  heard  him  snore  myself." 

"Be  silent,  vain  babbler!"  (internipt«<l  Her- 
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mon)  "or  this  dagger  sball  plunge  tbee  into  a 
sleep  &om  which  there  is  no  awaking.  I  must 
leave  this  place,  and  leave  U  instantly.  Rise, 
then ;  conduct  me  without  noise  to  the  egress  of 
this  mansion,  or  die  on  the  spot!" 

The  unhajipy  scribe  now  fully  saw  the  sitr 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  thougb  I 
blanched  and  trembling  lips  could  scarcely  artjt^ 
cukte,  he  yet  strove  to  discover  some  middl 
space  between  death  and  disobedience  to  Amei 
thes.  He  therefore  addressed  the  Ethiopian  ii 
an  imploring  voice : 

"Manes,"  (he said)  "wise,  excellent  Manel 
how  have  I  offended  you,  tliat  you  will  be  s 
fiod  with  nothing  but  my  ruin  ?  How  has  i 
patron  injured  you,  that  you  are  in  such  hat 
to  quit  his  abode?  Stay  but  till  the  morning 
stay  but  till  a  fortunate  hour,  our  astrologer  i 
skilful." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  your  astrologer,"  (repliet 
Hermon)  "the  prudent   have  no   need  of  t 
stars.     Obey  me,  or,  by  the  sacred  sun,  thoufl 
diest !" 

"  This  is  too  much,"  (faltered  the  Egyptian,  t 
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he  forced  his  features  into  a  horrible  mixture  of 
mirth  and  terror)  "  your  joke  proceeds  too  fieu*. 
Recollect  yourself.  Retire  to  your  chamber, 
lest,  by  our  talking,  we  awaken  some  of  the 
attendants." 

Here  the  Ethiopian  burst  into  a  wild  laugh, 
that  rang  through  every  nerve  of  the  Egyptian, 
whilst  the  former  answered, 

^'  Look  at  me,  fool !  Is  jest  written  in  this 
countenance?  Is  thy  heart  imperviorus  to  steel, 
or  thy  understanding  to  my  words  ?  Think  not 
to  scare  me  with  attendants;  did  I  not  hear  thee 
discoursing  with  thy  associate?  But  I  dally 
too  long.  Once  again,  I  command  thee  to 
conduct  me  hence.  Reply  not,  save  to  ac- 
quiesce; or,  if  thou  art  neither  mad  nor  immor- 
tal, know  that  this  is  thy  last  moment" 

Thus  speaking,  Hermon  shook  his  dagger  so 
as  to  make  it  flash  in  the  lamp-light;  and  the 
Egyptian  having  tried  his  last  experiment  in 
naming  the  attendants,  answered, 

^^  I  will  obey;  but  put  up  that  frightful  wea- 
pon;   remember,    I    am    a    scribe   and    not  a 


warrior." 
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Widi  these  wardft  he  wis  about  to  rise,  iriien 
HermoD  prerented  him,  saying, 

^  First  answer  me  these  questions.  I  alresdy 
suspect  the  truth,  do  not  dierefore  eqaiTocate; 
but  know  that  thy  first  fiilsehood  shall  be  thy 
last  word.  Did  I  not  see  Misis  before  me 
this  night,  and  was  not  her  appearance  in  the 
sepulchnd  niche  an  artifice  of  die  priests?^ 

The  Egyptian  considered  that  the  late  scene 
in  the  saloon  rendered  hopeless  any  attempt 
at  delusion  on  these  points,  and  he  therefore 
replied, 

"  Your  Acuities  pierce  obscurity  itself;  who 
can  deceive  you?  You  are  right," 

An  expression  of  unmixed  contempt  gathered 
on  the  features  of  the  Ethiopian,  as  he  re- 
sumed, 

^^  Was  not  the  pretended  ambassador  from 
Babylon,  a  fiction?  and  to  what  did  Misis  al- 
lude, when  she  connected  him  with  Psamme- 
tichos  ?" 

The  scribe  here  began  to  estimate  the  possi- 
bility of  misleading  the  interrogator,  whom  he 
now  plainly  saw  to  be  a  foe.     He  therefore  be- 
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gan,  with  assumed  g^vity,  to  talk  of  the  in- 
triguing and  ambitious  policy  of  Babylon,  of  the 
probability  that  Belosis  was  wliat  he  professed 
himself,  and  of  what  he  denominated  the  inco- 
herent  ravings  of  Misis, — when,  seeing  the  point 
of  the  dagger  approaching,  he  at  once  remem- 
bered that  falsehood  was  disgraceful,  death  for 
its  sake  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  nor  could  the 
lustre  of  truth  be  tarnished,  because  it  was 
coupled  with  the  hope  of  life.  He  therefore 
seemed  confused,  as  he  continued, 

^^  The  gleam  of  that  steel  scares  me  like  the 
eye  of  a  basilisk.  You  are  right  again;  Belosis 
was  a  deceiver,  and  connected  with  Psamme- 
tichos." 

^^  Wretch !  art  thou  weary  of  life?*'  (exclaimed 
the  Ethiopian,  with  a  gesture  of  fury).  ^*  How 
is  the  son  of  Nekos  related  to  Belosis?  Hesi-* 
tate  to  tell  me  this,  and  thou  diest" 

As  he  spoke,  Hermon  pointed  his  dagger  at 
the  Egyptian's  heart,  when,  as  if  the  weapon 
had  been  a  loadstone,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
scribe  iron,  the  latter  replied,  though  with  evi- 
dent reluctance, 
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*^  Psammetichos  is  Belosis.  Whoever  tiioo  art, 
I  supplicate  thee  not  to  divulge  from  whom  thou 
hast  obtained  this  secret." 

"  Then  Psammetichos  indeed  survives !"  (re- 
joined Hermon).  ^^  Where  does  that  crafty 
Egyptian  conceal  himself?'' 

The  scribe  paused,  and  the  Ethiopian  throw- 
ing on  him  a  deadly  frown,  made  as  if  he  were 
about  instantly  to  stab  him,  when  he  replied, 
with  breathless  rapidity, 

^^  By  Osiris,  I  cannot  tell ;  though  1  suppose 
him  to  be  in  the  marshes  with  Anysis." 

"  Speak  yet  again,  slave,"  (said  Hermon)  *'or 
the  point  of  this  weapon,  which  already  touches 
thy  breast,  shall  instantly  drink  thy  life.  Has 
the  plan  for  the  seizure  of  Any  sis  failed?  Are 
Seuechos  and  Tirhako  captives?  and  if  so,  by 
whom  was  all  this  achieved?" 

"  We  have  been  informed"  (answered  the 
Egyptian)  "that  the  plot  to  which  you  allude 
was  discovered  by  Sethos,  brother  of  Amenthes, 
who  immediately  prepared  to  overthrow  the 
scheme,  but  with  what  success  we  have  still  to 
learn." 
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"  Whence  came  this  intelligence?" 

<<  From  Heliopolis;  Setho8  having  communi- 
cated with  the  high  priest  of  that  city.*' 

^^  Did  any  one  assist  in  this  counter-plot?  and 
if  so,  who  was  he?*' 

^^  We  are  told  that  Psammetichos  shared  in 
this  design." 

^^  Why  did  Misis  appear  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan?" 

'^  As  1  entreat  for  mercy,  1  know  not  the 
whole  reason;  but  one  object  of  this  contrivance 
was,  to  foster  in  the  court  the  belief  that  she 
was  dead." 

<^  I  am  satisfied.  Rise,  and  lead  me  forth 
without  delay;  we  will  speak  ficurther  as  we  pro* 
ceed." 

The  involuntary  guide  was  soon  ready ;  when 
Hermon,  having  firmly  fastened  a  strong  cord 
round  him,  took  the  end  of  it  in  one  hand,  whilst 
in  the  other  he  held  his  dagger,  and  bidding  the 
scribe  take  the  lamp,  he  said, 

**'  Advance  without  noise:  think  not  to  deceive 
me  in  traversing  the  mansion;  1  marked  every 
turning  between  the  saloon  and  this  chamber." 
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The  Egyptian  trembled  at  these  words:  he 
had  intended  to  eondact  the  stranger  to  the 
apartment  of  the  physician,  and  had  consoled 
himself,  throughout  his  painful  examination, 
with  the  hope  of  after  all  delivering  the  inqui- 
sitor to  Amenthes.  But  the  last  declaration  of 
Hermon  put  an  end  to  this  project,  as  he  did 
not  possess  sufficient  daring  to  try,  by  posi- 
tive experiment,  the  accuracy  of  his  memory: 
he  accordingly  acquiesced,  whilst  a  single  con- 
sideration still  forbad  him  to  despair,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  pushing  the  Ethiopian  into  one 
of  the  vast  pits  which  they  would  here  and  there 
encounter. 

They  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  cir- 
cuitous passage,  the  scribe  having  vainly  stopped 
on  more  than  one  excuse,  in  some  undefined 
hope  of  succour,  and  on  reaching  the  first  turn- 
ing, where  a  tremendous  chasm  yawned  on  the 
left,  he  pretended  to  stumble,  and  thrusting  the 
lamp  into  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  so  that  the  light 
was  concealed,  he  gave  the  cord  a  sudden 
pull  in  the  direction  of  the  abyss.  Hermon 
stood  firm,  but   the  cord  fell  from  his    hand. 
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which  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  perceived,  he 
resolved  to  make  one  last  effort  to  destroy  his 
enemy.  Placing  himself  accordingly  so  as  to 
render  the  lamp  entirely  invisible  to  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  gathering  up  the  rope,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  terror, 

^^  I  am  fisdlen  into  a  fissure  of  the  rock;  come 
to  my  assistance.  I  cannot  extricate  the  himp, 
which  is  I  fear  exting^iushed.  But  be  careful  to 
keep  to  the  left  hand,  if  you  would  avoid  the 
brink  of  a  vast  gulf." 

^^  Perfidious  reptile !"  (said  Hermon  to  him- 
self, remembering  the  general  direction  of  Sft- 
bonis  to  keep  to  the  left,  when  traversing  the 
passage  from  without)  **  thy  treachery  has  un- 
done thee.  I  must  dissemble,  however,  till  fairly 
escaped  from  this  dungeon." 

Thus  reflecting,  he  stepped  boldly  forward, 
keeping  to  the  right,  and  the  scribe  felt  as  if  he 
had  not  another  moment  to  live,  when  Hermon 
touched  his  shoulder,  and  said, 

^^  Something  has  strangely  impaired  thy  me- 
mory ;  yet,  in  such  a  labyrinth  as  this,  it  is  in 
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truth  easy  to  mistake.    Strive,  however,  to 
tliyself ;  but  first,  give  me  the  cord." 

The  unusual  miUiness  of  the  Ethiopian  greatly 
encouraged  the  scribe;  he  felt  that  it  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  conviction  of  tlie  absolute  iieeessity 
in  which  the  former  stood  of  a  guide,  and 
immediately  became  conscious  that  the  fate 
Hermon  was  still  at  his  disposal.     For  an  insl 
the  heroic  idea  of  refusing  at  once  to  pn 
any  farther  presented  itself:  it  was  now  in 
power  to  atone  for  past  weakness;   but  he 
fleeted   that    life  must  be  surrendered    for  tl 
honoiu",  and  the  brilliant  thought  appeared  aiu 
vanished  from  his  dark  and  agitated  mind, 
lightning  from  the  gloom  of  a  thunder  cloud 
He,  however,  determined  to  try  what  might  yet 
be  done  by  subterfuge,  and  replied, 

"  I  have  already  exerted  my  utmost  strengi 
but  to  no  purpose." 

"  Then,  by  the  sun,"  (interrupted  the  EthiohJ 
plan)  "  that  fissure  shall  be  thy  death  niche. 

"  Canst  thou,  then,  have  the  cruelty  to  slai 
me,  because  I  am  conquered  by  necessity':' 
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^^Call  it  rather  hnmanity,"  (answered  Her- 
mon,  ironically)  **  since  my  dagger  will  antici- 
pate the  torture  of  famine.^ 

^^  Endeavour,  then,  to  raise  me  up,*'  (said  the 
Egyptian,  sickening  with  anguish  and  indigna- 
tion) ^'  I  will  make  one  effort  more.** 

Hermon  willingly  lent  his  assistance,  though 
he  strongly  suspected  fraud;  and  the  scribe, 
pretending  to  be  at  leng^th  free,  exclaimed, 

^^  Thanks  to  Osiris !  I  am  extricated;  but  the 
lamp  is  gone  out'' 

^^Thy  knowledge  has  no  need  of  a  light,^ 
(replied  the  Ethiopian,  repossessing  himself  of 
the  cord)  ^^  but  I  counsel  thee,  as  thou  wouldst 
avoid  instant  destruction,  to  proceed  without 
farther  delay." 

The  scribe  obeyed,  though  he  yet  meditated 
another  attempt  on  his  enemy.  He  imagined 
that  when  Hermon  was  conducted  by  Sabonis 
to  the  mansion  of  Amenthes,  the  Ethiopian  had 
followed  his  guide  step  by  step,  uninstructed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  he  therefore  sup- 
posed that  Hermon  had  escaped  from  the  last 
fraud  invented  against  him,  by  a  fortunate  con- 
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jecture  that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  his  conductor; 
a  notion  wbicli  had  prompted  him  to  adopt  a 
contrary  course  to  that  recommended,  so  as  to  paM 
the  gulf.      He  accordingly  resolved,  when   th« 
should  reach  the  next  place  of  danger,  to  pi 
out  the  right  direction,  in  the  hope  that  one 
two  results  would  certainly  take  place,  namel] 
that  should  the  Ethiopian  (adhering  to  the  idi 
wliich  had  already    preserved  him)  gi 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  guide,  he   would  be 
swallowed  up,  or  that  should  he  from  any  motive 
obey  them,  and  thug  survive,  he  might  suppose 
that  the  former  wrong  instructions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian did  not  proceed  from  malice,  and  might 
thus  lay  aside  the  resentment  of  which  tlie  lal 
now  suspected  himself  the  object. 

The  exiteriment  was  tried ;  ajid  as  Hermon 
passed  in  safety,  the  scribe,  secretly  cursing  the 
fortune  of  his  companion,  hoped  that  the  latter 
effect  he  had  promised  himself  would  at  least 
produced.  Hermon  had  determined  otherwiwi' 
he  plainly  saw  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
tliat  the  scribe  had  extricated  him,  and  he 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  that  Egyptian.     He 
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sidered,  moreover,  that  the  absence  of  the  latter 
would  greatly  perplex  the  designs  of  Amenthes, 
and  upon  the  whole  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
as  soon  as  his  guide  had  opened  the  egpress  he 
would  stab  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the 
nearest  pit.     He  accordingly  endeavoured,  by 
his  manner,  to  lull  every  suspicion  in  the  breast 
of  his  intended  victim,  who  on  his  part  rejoiced 
at  the  apparent  partial  success  of  his  last  stra- 
tagem.    They  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the 
passage;    and  the   Egyptian  having  removed 
that  which  closed  it,  Hermon  no  sooner  felt  the 
external  air,  than  rushing  upon   his  guide  he 
made  a  deadly  thrust  at  him  with  his  dagger. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  averted 
his  head  immediately  after  opening  the  egrem, 
saw,  by  the  little  light  which  entered,  the  onael 
of  the  Ethiopian,  and  throwing  himself  on  one 
side,  avoided  instant  deatL 

Enraged  at  having  missed  his  purpose,  Her- 
mon wound  the  cord,  which  he  still  held,  several 
times  round  his  own  arm,  that  the  Egyptian 
might  not  escape  back  into  the  passage,  whilst 
he,  fully  perceiving  the  perfidy  of  his  ff#e,  1m- 
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gan  to  call  loudly  for  a.'isistaiice,  grappling  a 
the  same  time,  as  he  best  might, 
armed  aiita^'onisL  He  had  parried  two  furious  * 
strokes,  and  liis  enemy  was  ])rGparing  to  aim  a 
tliird,  when  a  tidl  emaciated  figure,  his  long 
hair  flowing  around  liim  after  the  manner  of  the 
thieves '  of  the  marslies,  rose  suddeidy  fram 
behind  a  cluster  of  tombs,  one  of  whicli  seemecli 
to  have  newly  given  him  back  to  life,  so  gbastlv 
was  the  expression  of  his  pale  features, 
imminent  peril  that  threatened  the  scribe  pre 
vented  him  from  viewing  tlic  apparition  i 
thing  but  a  preserver:  Hermon,  on  the  coi^ 
trary,  seeing  the  hideous  spectre  ad\'ance, 
chanically  freed  himself  from  the  coil  of  t 
rope,  turning  at  the  same  time  towards 
stranger ;  when  the  Egyptian  observing  his  f 
to  be  without  the  entrance,  reclosed  it  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  and  scarcely  believing  be 
yet  existed,  hastily  retraced  his  steps  towai 
the  mansion  of  his  patron.     His  speed  was  t 

'  We  learn  from  the  Klhiopian  history,  that  Ihe  thieTe«  J 
the  Delta  wore  ibcir  hair  long,  to  make  their  aspect  i 
terriblg. 
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necessary,  since  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  could  open  tlie  access  to  the  subterraneous 
path,  and  Hermon  was  so  intent  on  him  who 
had  last  appeared,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
Egyptian's  flight.  The  unknown  was  armed 
with  a  spear;  his  countenance,  though  inex- 
pressibly horrible,  did  not  evince  hostility,  yet 
the  Ethiopian  involuntarily  trembled  as  the 
being  by  whom  he  was  confronted  said, 

^^  Canst  thou  bring  me  to  Sethos  the  priest?*' 

There  was  something  so  commanding  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  tlie  interrogator,  that  Her- 
mon felt  compelled  to  reply, 

^^  I  cannot,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  place  of 
his  retirement." 

But  here  tlie  Ethiopian's  natural  propensity 
for  searching  every  thing  mysterious  prevailed 
over  his  amazement,  and  he  ventured  to  sub- 
join, 

''What  wouldst  thou  with  Sethos?  I  can 
doubtless  communicate  with  him." 

''  I  know  tliee  !  (answered  the  stranger,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Hermon).  Begone  to  thy  mo- 
narch ;  disguise  cannot  conceal  thee." 


With  these  words  he  disappeared,  and  the  Edii- 
opian  having  stood  fora  mometit  in  astonishment, 
remembered  his    guide;  when  perceiving  that 
he  had  fled,  and  feeling  pursuit  to   be  at  once 
impossible  and  useless,  he  began  slowly   to  re- 
turn towards  the  city,  congratulating  himself  on  i 
his  dexterity  and  success,  yet  with  a  mind  agi- 1 
tated  with  a  thousand  painful  reflections,  and  « I 
thousand  unsatisfied  doubts,  which  his  last  ad-  J 
venture  especially  had  inspired,  and  which,  like  I 
clouds  in  a  day  of  sun  and  sliower,  obscured  a 
intervals  his  exultation. 

The  scribe,  on  the  other   hand,  being  dd 
vered   from  danger,    was  tormented  almost  I 
distraction  by  the  retrospect  of  the  night. 
was  certain  that  the  pretended  Manes  was  a  spjn 
he  even  suspected  him  to  be  the  Minister  of  S 
bako.    And  by  whom  had  that  deceiver  been  i 
formed  on  the  most  important  particulars  ? 
whom  had  he  been  set  at  liberty  ?     By  him  who 
had  been  appointed  as  his  guard.     By  him  who 
well  knew  the  necessity  of  cuneealing  the  very 
facts  of  which  himself  had  apprized  the  stranger. 
Oppressed  by  thoughts  like  these,  the  unhappv 
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Egyptian    paced    the    sculptured   saloon:    he 
dreaded  the  return  of  day,  and  wished  agsin  and 
again  that  he  had  died  by  the  Ethiopian's  dagger ; 
for  the  peril  being  now  passed,  and  regret  for  the 
means  by  which  it  had  been  obviated  being 
alone  present,  the  terror  of  the  last  scene  was 
banished  by  remorse,  and  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess courage  which  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Sometimes  he  would    traverse  a  part  of   the 
circuitous  passage,   as  though   the    Ethiopian 
were  still  there,  and  it  were  yet  in  his  power 
to  bar  his  escape.     Sometimes  he  would  take 
his  way   towards    the    physician's    apartment, 
with    the    intention    of   craving  the    counsel, 
or,    at    least,  the  sympathy    of   his  associate: 
but  the  recollection  that  the  enemy  had  fled, 
and  reluctance  to  approach  Amenthes,  forced 
him  back   to   the  saloon,    despair  every  mo- 
ment threatening  totally  to  subjugate  his  rea- 
son.    He  sighed  deeply;  he  remembered  that 
morning  was  approaching,  and  a  dark  thought 
arose  in  his  breast,  pointing  out  a  way  which 
still  remained  for  escaping  from  the  future. 
Rising  suddenly  from  a  sopha  on  which  he 
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had  thrown  liiroself,  he  hurried  towards  his  own 
chamber  to  seek  a  weapon,  when  the  nobler 
feelings  of  his  disposition,  aided,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  by  native  timidity,  arrested  his 
course  by  suggesting  the  following  reflections : 

*'  Whither  am  1  hastening?  What  am  I  about 
to  execute  ?  I  indeed  look  back  with  horror  «n 
my  late  cowardice,  and  justly  shudder  at 
disgrace  in  which  it  will  involve  me :  but 
tlie  deed  !  meditate  remedy  the  one,  or  8Ci 
my  memory  from  the  other?  Had  my  blood 
flowed  an  hour  nnce  by  the  hand  of  the  de- 
ceiver, every  drop  would  bave  cemented  the 
fetters  that  bound  him  ;  his  own  dagger  would 
have  taken  from  him  the  hope  of  freedom.  I 
then  avoided  death  when  it  would  have  been 
glorious,  aiid  shall  I  now,  by  rushing  upon 
it,  deprive  myself  for  ever  of  the  possibility  of 
atoning  for  error,  and  cancelling  dishonour  ? 
If  I  indeed  feel  that  I  could  henceforth  meet  the 
utmost  danger  for  my  country's  sake,  shall  I  take 
away  the  power  of  shewing  my  resolution?  [s 
the  »sceut  from  the  depth  to  which  I  have  fallen 
impracticable,   because   I  have  injured  the  iii- 
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tere^ts  of  Egypt?  Shall  I  fly  firom  the  scene  I 
have  disordered,  without  striving  to  compound 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  I  have  diflFused?  Can 
oblivion  shield  the  coward  from  infiuny  ?  No^ 
death  would  perpetuate — it  is  life  alone  that 
can  obliterate,  my  disgrace.  I  will  acknowledge 
all  to  my  patron ;  and  should  I  obtain  forgive- 
ness from  that  generous  and  exalted  being,  I 
may,  perhaps,  atone  to  my  country  for  the  base* 
ness  of  this  night,  and  revenge  on  the  stranger 
his  insolence  and  triumph." 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  determination,  the 
scribe  calmly  expected  the  day,  which  had  not 
yet  appeared,  when  the  messenger,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  the  town  by  Amenthes,  re- 
turned; speed  and  agitation  scarcely  leaving 
him  breath  to  say, 

^^  You  are  risen  early ;  but  it  is  well :  tran- 
quillity has  left  this  mansion:  Manes  is  still 
absent  from  Memphis;  I  obtained  the  infor- 
mation from  Nephres  himself,  —  the  visiter 
was  therefore  a  spy.  Thanks  to  Osiris,  how- 
ever, he  is  yet  in  our  power.  Has  he  dis- 
turbed you  during  the  night?     Woe  is  me! 
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*^  There  is  mischief  abroad^  but  go  to  the 
aaloon,  and  there  meet  our  emissary:  I  will 
follow  quickly." 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  physician  bounded 
eSj  eager  to  learn  the  important  intelligence, 
and  exclaiming, 

^*  What  has  happened  ?    Are  we  betrayed  ?' 

The  dawn  now  b^;an  to  enter  from  above ; 
and  the  scribe,  overwhelmed  by  the  painful  in- 
terrogations to  which  he  had  been  twice  subject, 
determined  to  remain  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
chamber  till  he  should  be  able  to  impart  to  the 
chief  pontiff  the  unwelcome  conmiunication  which 
pressed  upon  his  heart  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  formed  this  resolution,  when  he  heard  foot- 
steps, and  was  soon  after  called  by  Sabouis, 
Shrinking  from  the  encounter,  yet  unable  to 
avoid  it,  he  met  the  priest  at  the  door,  who 
said, 

<*  You  look  as  if  you  had  passed  a  night  of 
alarm :  Amenthes  inquires  for  you,  and  for  the 
messenger;  but  soft,  the  captive  is  perhaps 
awake/' 

^^  Go  to  the  saloon"  (answered  the  scribe 
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"  1  will  follow  you  thither — the  messenger  has 
returned,  and  confirms  the  suspicion  of  our 
patron." 

"  Provident  Amentbes  !"  (rejoined  the  priest) 
and  have  not  you  tlicn  been  molested  ?  Believe 
mc,  I  often  thought  of  you  during  the  night." 

"  You  sliall  hear  all  presently,"  (was  the  re- 
ply) ;  and  the  scribe,  having  thus  dismissed  his 
auociate,  sought  the  chamber  of  the  high  pontiff, 
fortih'in^  his  mind  in  the  best  manner  he  could 
for  the  painful  struggle  that  awaited  him. 

Tlie  Hierophant  of  Vulcan  had  not  risen,  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  scribe  requested  to  be 
admitted,  having  matter  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. There  was  no  time  when  the  pontiff 
was  inaccessible ;  he  therefore  ordered  bis  fbl- 
iowev  to  be  introduced,  and  listened  to  his  con- 
fea^ioR  with  the  deepest  attention,  the  keenest 
regret,  and  the  sincerest  pity.  The  Inst  of  tliese 
feelings  forbade  him  to  censure  his  attendant, 
whose  remorse  was  suflicently  apparent,  and 
whose  fidelity  had  formerly  been  unimpeachsbl 
On  the  contrary,  he  replied  in  words  of 
lation,  saying,  that  in  giving  an  undisguised 
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ooiint  of  what  had  occurred,  he  had  remedied, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  step  he  had  been  induced 
to  take,  adding,  that  many  valuable  services 
could  not  but  overbalance  a  single  failure ;  and 
that  in  the  ever^changing  circumstances  of  their 
age,  an  opportunity  of  obliterating  error  by  suc- 
cess would  probably  offer  itself.  The  next  care 
of  Amenthes  was  to  acquaint  Misis  with  the 
treachery  of  the  pretended  Manes,  and  to  neu* 
tralize  the  effect  which  his  words  had  produced 
on  her  mind.  He  assured  her  that  Psammeti* 
chos  still  lived,  nay  more,  that  there  was  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  Anysis  had,  with  his 
assistance,  gained  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  Ethiopians;  he  therefore  conjured  her  at 
least  to  lay  aside  despair,  and  above  all  things 
to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  his  directions. 
In  the  mean  time  Hermon  had  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  related  to  Sabako  his  adventures, 
making  such  alterations  in  the  truth  as  he 
thought  fit,  dedaring  that  the  captivity  of  Seue- 
chos  and  Tirhako  was  certain ;  that  the  priests 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  consent  to  their 
liberation,  and  entreating  that  the  affieur  might 
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be  trusted  eutirely  to  his  management 
request  was  readily  granted  by  tJie  afflicted 
narch,  and  his  minister  summoning  Koro  to 
presence,  addressed  him  thus : 

"  I  have  overcome  innumemble  difficulties — 
I  bave  passed  the  most  appalling  dangers — I 
have  extorted  tlietr  most  important  secrets  from 
the  Egyptians  themselves.  The  event 
realized  my  prediction.  Seuechoe  is  capti' 
I'sammetichos,  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  foes, 
whose  lather  fell  among  the  conspirators  of 
TJiebes,  and  whom  Tirhako  has  often  boosted  to 
bave  destroyed,  has  reappeared — if  indeed  he  has 
ever  been  absent.  Calling  himself  Delosis,  and 
supporting  tlie  part  of  ambassador  from  Baby- 
lon, he  has  dared  to  appear  at  the  court  of  So- 
bako  as  a  spy,  doubtless  employed  by  Tirhako; 
for  I  have  aseertmned  that  it  was  greatly  through 
the  assistance  of  the  former  that  the  seizure  of  our 
prince  was  accomplished  by  the  Egyptians.  Mtras 
lives  1  I  myself  beheld  her;  and  on  tliis  point 
alone  Tirhako  spoke  the  truth,  though  he 
doubtedly  hoped  that  here  also  he  was  false, 
representing  her,  however,  to  be  in  the  mars! 
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he  framed  a  delurion  suffident  for  his  purpose, 
which  was  (as  I  have  already  said)  to  allure  our 
priDce  into  the  pretended  scheme  against  Any- 
sis.  But  there  is  still  one  thing  which  troubles 
me:  returning  last  night  from  the  mansion  of 
Amenthes,  I  was  accosted  in  the  plain  of  tombs 
by  an  emaciated  being,  who  inquired  for  Se- 
thos,  refrising  any  £euther  communication.  Who 
this  person  is,  it  must  be  our  business  to  dis- 
cover; on  thy  sagacity  I  principally  depend: 
thou,  without  exciting  suspicion,  mayest  be  ab- 
sent from  the  palace,  and  mayest  frequent  unob- 
served the  spot  I  have  named,  or  take  any 
other  means  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  mys- 
terious individual  in  question.  Again  I  enjoin 
the  strictest  secrecy;  be  cautious,  yet  active, 
like  the  serpent  which  stealing  through  an  en- 
tan^ed  thicket,  moves  with  a  course  invisible, 
though  rapid«  Take  this  ringi  as  an  earnest  of 
future  and  more  ample  rewards.  An  Ethiopian 
amethyst'  flashes  in  its  centre;  the  head  of 
Memnon,  greatest  of  the  kings  of  the  south, 

*  There  if  in  the  Ethiopian  history  a  very  elegant  descrip- 
tioo  of  thif  kind  of  amethyit ;  it  is  there  contrasted  with  those 
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in  carved  upon  it,  and  the  native  radiaace  of 
the  stone  well  liglita  up  his  burning  eves.  Take 
it;  it  might  be  the  dowry  of  a  princess,  yet 
shall  it  vanish  into  obscurity  before  tlte  splen- 
dour witli  which  I  shall  adorn  thy  zeal  in  my 

The  eyea  of  the  youth  were  dazzled  by  dirf' 
costly  gift — his  imagination  was  inflamed  bjr 
images  of  aggrandizement  to  cume ;  and  when 
he  renewed  Ids  often   repealed   professions  <i£ 


of  Europe,  to  wliicli  it  iarepreaenli^Bs  greatly  superior.  Dio>^ 
donu  Siculiu,  Epeakiog  of  (he  couatriei  wliicli  border  the  ca« 
between  Ablb  and  Africa,  mentions  a  certain  g^m  which  he 
calk  by  the  gieneral  name  of  chrysolite,  or  gold-stone,  "ii* 
from  what  he  eaya  of  its  lustre,  it  seems  to  lie  that  nUdi  it 
callei!  an  atiiuthyst  by  Ueliwlorus  in  the  Ethiopian  history.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  volue  set  upon  the  ame- 
thyst by  the  aocicnt  norld,  ariwe  from  tho  idea  that  it  bad  tiM 
power  of  exempting  the  Hearer  from  iQtaxicBtion  ;  a  virtue  de- 
noted by  its  very  name,  which  ita  Greek  campound.  It  ie«in« 
nn  the  whole  most  accordant  with  history  to  consider  Mem- 
non  as  an  Ethiopian  king,  though  there  ia  much  ungert&intji 
on  this  point.  Heliodonu  appears  not  to  have  doubled  tbe 
fact.  We  know  that  the  art  of  setting  precious  atones  unt 
very  early  brought  to  considerable  perfection,  from  the  slory 
of  the  ting  of  Poly  crates,  tyrant  of  Samoa.  See  tlerodolua' 
Thalia,  chapter  41.    But  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  hifh- 
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prie&t  carries  ibe  a 
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devotioiiy  his  tongue  strove,  though  in  vaiiiy  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  his  heart 

Tardily  did  that  day  pass  to  each  of  the  per- 
sonages of  our  story.  The  high-priest  of  Vulcan 
had  been  informed  of  the  capture  of  SeuechoSi 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  embassy  which  had 
been  announced  to  him  as  about  to  arrive  from 
the  marshes.  Seuechos  and  Tirhako  expected 
the  same  event  with  intense  eagerness;  they 
had  been  treated  during  their  confinement  with 
every  indulgence  compatible  with  secure  deten- 
tion, except  that  private  conference  was  never 
aUowed  them,  it  being  judged  expedient  not  to 
enable  them  to  form  any  plan  in  concert.  Se- 
thos  keeping  in  view  his  ambitious  hopes,  founded 
on  the  predictions  of  his  nativity,  looked  forward 
to  the  intended  deputation,  which  he  felt  would 
present  some  opportunity  &vourabIe  to  his 
yet  scarcely  formed  designs.  He  knew  more* 
over  that  his  brother  Amenthes  was  fiist  declin- 
ing, and  he  consequently  desired  to  be  at  Mem- 
phis, that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  possession 
of  the  chief  pontificate  on  the  death  of  Amenthes^ 
and  before  Ethiopian  intrigue  should  be  able  to 
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attempt  to  invest  some  creature  of  its  c 
that  liigh  office. 

Hermon,  on  his  part,  could  hardly  endure  tlie 
ileveinpment  of  time  that  must  give  effect  to 
his  intended  schemes  of  treachery ;  and  Koro 
considered  every  hour  an  age  dll  he  could  otn 
tftin  some  clue  to  the  mysterious  being  of  whom 
lie  was  in  search.  But  by  none  was  tlie  future 
regarded  with  such  solicitude  as  by  Psammeti- 
chos  and  Misis.  They  had  not  met  since  tbe 
fatal  conspiracy  at  Thebes,  which  had  involved 
both  in  the  deepest  affiction.  The  love  of 
Misis  liad  twined  still  more  closely  round  the 
orphan  and  the  exile ;  nor  could  the  affection  o( 
Psammetichos  be  diminished  by  the  sufferings 
which  the  daughter  of  Ammon's  priest  had 
endured  for  his  sake.  Both  longed  to  mingle 
their  tears,  and  to  claim  in  the  rapture  of  their 
meeting  the  reward  of  mutual  constancy. 

The  sun  set  and  rose,  and  when  it  was  agsin 
declining,  word  was  brought  to  the  palace^ 
that  a  galley  was  seen  rapidly  approaching 
Memphis.  In  a  moment  Sabako  placed  hiof 
•elf  in   an    apartment    which   commanded   tha  ^ 
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lost  distant  view  to  tlie  north,  in  the  hope 
that  the  vessel  would  bring  Bome  tidings  of  his 
whilst  with  &  palpitating  heart,  Hennon 
'^who  was  then  with  Lis  monarch)  bent  his  eyes 
in  the  same  direction,  his  tongue  auguring; 
I'die  liberation  of  Seuechos,  and  his  thoughts 
'contriving  the  best  means  for  his  destruction,  in 
i'Mse  the  priests,  neglecting  his  counsel,  should 
'■urrender  the  prince.  The  galley  at  length  ap- 
JKared,  and  the  Ethiopian  king  was  soon  after 
informed,  that  it  contained  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  were  come  to  negotiate  with  regard 
to  his  captive  son.  Having  returned  thaokH 
to  the  gods  of  hb  country,  Sabako  commanded 
Bertnoa  to  invite  the  Egyptians  to  lodge  within 
the  palace,  and  to  signify  his  readiness  to  give 
them  an  early  audience  on  the  morrow.  The 
minister  left  the  monarcli,  but  not  to  deliver  tlii; 
message  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  jitdg- 
tog  it  far  more  suitable  to  his  designs  that  tlie 
deputation  should  meet  the  high-priest  of  Vul- 
can as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  possessed  with  that  aversion  to  freeing  the 
ipdves  which  he  had  laboured  to  inspire  i 
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breast  of  Amendies.  He  aeeanliiigiy  apdiee  1 
die  dq>aties  as  he  thought  fit^  and  aaid,  id  answi 
to  Sabako,  that  they  had  been  strictly  eojome 
by  Anyds  to  seek  the  chief  pontiff  of  Vulcan,  in 
mediately  on  their  arrival,  and  throughout  tl 
n^otiation  to  take  advantage  of  his  wisdoi 
and  experience.  The  king  acqoiesced  in  thei 
determination,  applauding  at  the  same  time,  i 
Hermon  had  expected,  the  foresight  whic 
haid  prompted  that  minister  to  have  immedial 
recourse  to  the  sacred  caste,  in  order  to  procui 
the  freedom  of  Seuechos.  The  Hierophant  < 
Bute  with  his  companions  now  entered  the  abod 
of  Amenthes,  who,  together  with  the  physiciai 
received  them  in  the  sculptured  saloon.  Th 
meeting  of  the  aged  pontiff  of  Vulcan  with  hi 
countrj^men,  whom  he  saw  before  him  in 
position  so  triumphant  for  Egypt,  banished  fc 
a  time  the  consciousness  of  decrepitude,  and  th 
remembrance  of  calamity ;  and  as  he  retume 
the  grasp  of  the  youthful  Psammetichos,  hi 
noble  countenance  replied  to  the  look  of  exults 
tion  with  which  the  young  Egyptian  pronounce 
the  words — 
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<<Hail,  great  Amenthesl  Hail»  FiranusM 
We  are  come  the  harbingers  of  happineai  fiir 
Mizraim,  and  a  response  from  the  unerring 
shrine  of  Buto  sustains  our  hope/' 

The  priest  of  Latona  was  likewise  received 
with  the  sincerest  welcome,  and  the  endearing 
appellation  **  My  only  brother''  was  addressed  to 
Sethos.  Yet  he  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
reed  the  features  of  Amenthes,  might  have  traced 
there  a  conflict  between  affection  and  snspiciiii^ 
as  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  Sethos,  and  oao 
similarly  skilled  in  the  countenance  of  the  UM* 
ter,  might  have  deciphered  in  it  an  exprearioa 
of  pleasure  struggling  with  affected  sorrow,  as 
he  regarded  the  time-worn  form  of  the  Hienn 
phant 


^  When  Herodotus  wm  afHiebetiiiEgjpt^  the  hig|i-pd«l 
of  Ammon  introduced  him  into  the  temple  of  that  divioi^ 
where  he  showed  the  historian  345  wooden  cohMsi,  whidi  bis 
said  were  the  images  of  so  many  high-priesta  who  bad  nga* 
larly  succeeded  each  other,  being  what  he  called  Firomia  qpmqg 
fimn  Piromis.  Herodotus  then  tells  us,  that  Piromis  signi- 
fiea  beautiful  and  good  {  and  it  is  therefiire  probable  that  it  was 
an  appellation  proper  to  the  higb-prieats,  as  Pharaoh  sasQS 
to  have  been  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.— See  the  Euterpe  of  He- 
rodotus, chapter  143w 


THE    RETREAT 

When  the  first  emotions  had  subside<t,  8  sad- 
den restlessness  became  apparent  in  Psanmeti- 
chos ;  be  was  several  times  about  to  speak,  bnt 
his  thoughts  were  only  painted  by  a  deep  red 
which  suffused  his  face,  or  were  belied  by  the 
unmeaning  and  interrupted  sentences  which 
occasionally  fell  from  him.  Amenthes  perceived 
the  anxiety  of  the  son  of  Nekos,  and  rising, 
entreated  his  guests  to  excuse  liis  momentary 
absence,  when  having  sought  the  apartment  of 
MisU,  he  bid  her  follow  htm  to  the  saloon, 
saying,  as  she  rose, 

"  The  gods,  my  daughter,  have  rewarded  tiy 
patience  and  virtue,  the  moment  so  long  desired 
];as  arrived — Seuechos  is  a  captive — Anysis  is 
free— ^Psammetichos  is  amongst  us,  and  in  haste 
to  behold  thee." 

A  deep  blush  overspread  tlie  features  of  Misis; 
she  attempted  to  reply — a  torrent  of  rapturous 
thoughts  swept  through  her  mind,  and  a  gush  of 
tears  at  length  expressed  what  no  language  could 
ever  have  depicted;  as  when  in  summer,  the 
rising  sun  is  sometimes  obscured  for  a  moment 
by  a  cloud  that  distils  a  shower,  sudden,  t 
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lory,  and  sweet,  which  only  describes  the  speech- 
less ecstasy  of  nature.  It  would  be  as  needless  as 
impossible  to  endeavour  to  jiaint  the  meeting  of 
the  son  of  Nekos  and  the  daughter  of  the  Hie- 
rophant  of  Ammon,  since  the  tie  by  which  they 
were  connected  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same ; 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  wliatever  feelings 
the  purest  affection,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  most  unshaken  constancy  can  inspire,  thrilled 
in  their  hearts,  and  spoke  in  their  eyee,  as  Amen- 
thes  thus  pronounced  his  solemn  benediction  : 

"  Listen,  my  children,  to  what  I  feel  will  be  my 
last  exhortation,  and  let  my  words  sink  deeply 
into  your  youthful  hearts.  I  ever  regarded  yon, 
whilst  in  infancy,  with  the  warmest  interest,  and 
flince  the  fatal  hour  that  made  yoa  both  or|)han9, 1 
liave  watched  over  you  with  incessant  care.  I  have 
combated  as  far  as  possible  the  open  attacks  of 
tyranny  and  the  machinations  of  intrigue.  Thee, 
PsammetichoH,  my  voice  lias  still  directed,  when 
begirt  by  strangers  in  the  far  east;  thee  my 
words  recalled  from  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and 
instructed  how  best  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of 
the   foe,   and   visit  the  court   of   Sahako  in  n 
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M«  cnKly  eoatribAe  to  tbe  Mizitre 
■rnmnr  aptint,  and  ait  ze-usited  to 
wkoB  I  hare  ptotecleJ  by  Mwni  known 
mcntii  and  bcr.  Let  ow  not  wpptmr  a 
br  Ais  dmil:  do  ve  aecnse  the  rose 
VBpboiL  became  she  tells  m  by  her  &^ 
dvt  her  gaodeoQs  bkiBBom  alreaciT  ado 
«pnn£  ?  Do  we  charge  with  pride  the  e 
river,  or  the  waihlers  of  the  ferest,  becai 
rash  of  vater  and  the  echo  of  the  woods 
ai  xhe  beneficence  of  the  one  and  the  hi 
ot  tt<e  other?  Beliere  me,  my  childrei 
bat  remind  rou  of  the  past,  ia  order  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  lore. 

'■  Reply  not  yet ;  hear  me  &rther.  J 
voted  affection  to  the  Hien^hant  of  Thel 
the  (Treat  Xekos,  would  alone  have  const 
me  to  regard  their  o&pring  vith  tendi 
and  this  feeling  was  converted  into  fo: 
little  short  of  parental,  by  the  contemplal 
the  rare  virtues  which  spoke  you  indo 
ecendcd  from  those  bright  originals, 
would  a  rude   ftagment  fivm  some   rea 
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edifice  in  ruins,  be  entitled  to  oar  TCiienitioii» 
whilst  a  costly  gem  snatched  from  its  cmmbliBg 
halls  must  be  regarded  with  the  double  valoa 
for  its  own  and  its  borrowed  lustre.  Reflect  on 
what  I  have  said,  and  if  either  has  ezperienoed 
in  my  conduct  any  thing  at  variance  with  my 
words,  if  I  have  shown  you  less  devotion  than 
they  profess,  I  adjure  you,  by  the  memory  of 
your  illustrious  parents,  that  you  here  unfidd 
your  inmost  thoughts,  before  this  form  is  placed 
in  the  sepulchral  niche.'' 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  moments,  llie 
silence  of  which  was  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of 
Psammedchos  and  Misis,  when  the  veneraUo 
speaker  thus  resumed,  with  a  voice  mudi  agi^ 
tated,  though  still  solemn: 

**  Enough,  my  children  I  I  read  gratitude  ia 
your  ardent  breasts,  of  whidi  I  daim  a  proo( 
but  such  a  token  as  will  ever  and  unspeakably 
add  to  your  happiness.  In  a  word,  so  long  as 
life  shall  last,  strive  to  follow,  without  the 
slightest  deviation,  the  path  of  rectitude,  since  it 
is  thus  only  that  you  will  ensure  the  protection 
of  the  deathless  powers,  and  carry  to  the  ex- 
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H  treme  verge  of  existence,  that  absence  of  regret 

H  wliicli  should  be  the  brightest  privilege  of  youth. 

H  For  myself,  I  shall  not  long  tread  this  mortal 

H  gcetie, — the  hand  of  death  is  already  upon  me; 

H  yet,  if  you  shall  prize  the  memory  of  Amentbes, 

H  know,  that  were  his  spirit  still  aroond  you,  it 

H  would  most  rejoice  if  it  beheld  you  living;  in  ae- 

H  cordance  with  the  dictates  of  virtue.     FoUowbig 

H  these  injuncUons,  may  you  be  blessed  for  ever! 

H  May  you  live  to  participate  in  the  glory,  as  you 

H  have  mourned  for  the  woes  of  Egypt;  and  may 

W  the  affection  of  your  hearts,  whose  indissol 

union  I  here  ratify,  be  like  the  fountain  of 
perennial  stream,  still  freshly  rising  from  an 
fathomed  depth,  yet  never  exhausted !  Remem- 
ber that  the  future,  which  now  is  long,  will 
hereafter  be  the' past,  and  labour  to  supply  me- 
mory with  a  banquet  whose  richness  shall  suffice 
you,  when  the  beam  of  hope'  shall  be  no  more. 

>  ir  the  reader  will  coinpire  the  tweUtli  and  ihineenth 
chapters  of  the  lecond  book  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  he 
will  lee  VI  «ii)uinte  coairaBt  of  youth  and  old  age;  and  will 
oburve  that  io  no  particulu:  are  the  picturei  more  louchinglf 
drawn,  or  more  Blrongly  oppoeed,  than  where  that  philosopher 
aaiigTiB  hope  to  (\ie  one  and  memory  ti     ~ 
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Again  I  intreat  you  to  mark  thete  inatrneCian^ 
your  obeervance  of  which  ahall  convert  your  fu- 
nereal tears  into  offerings,  fiur  more  predoua 
than  the  gems  or  spices  which  shed  q>Iendour 
and  fragrance  around  the  dead." 

When  the  Hierophant  concluded,  the  young 
Egyptians  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  in  an 
uncontrollable  agony  of  grief;  every  one  pre* 
sent  was  more  or  less  affected  at  the  scenes  and 
as  Amenthes  gently  raised  the  loversi  he  strove 
with  words  of  tenderness,  to  soothe  the  fever  of 
their  emotions.  Their  tears  flowed  fiuter  as  he 
spoke,  even  whilst  the  softest  and  most  affeo- 
tionate  feelings  were  excited  by  his  accents,  till 
at  length  gaining  utterance,  they  simultaneously 
called  him  their  protector,  their  only  hope,  their 
more  than  father,  lamenting,  in  broken  sen* 
tences,  that  words  alone  were  left  the  sincere  at 
well  as  the  &lse,  and  th^t  the  protestations  of  a 
moment  could  be  to  them  the  only  pledge  of 
their  perpetual  obedience. 

the  one  the  fbture  b  longer  than  the  pnt,  and  to  the  other  the 
past  exceeds  the  futore.  It  need  warcely  he  added*  that  Aria* 
totle  in  these  inquiries  only  concerns  himself  with  oar  pfw 
state  of  existence. 


TnaqdbT  Win^  at   ieagA   nab 


w  vUc^  we  flffemJ  xnd  ducnaacJ  i 
EacH  die  iwxt  i 


^mea^  m>  ihr  j^gmion  of  Ae 
VuoH.  tkM  tke  phptcttn  Neybns  ! 
pnswBtas  their  awmek  befiore  their 
to  Siboko  «viv  fimlir  nsotyed  oa. 
^e«.  'z':tvfTfT,  was  depauhnl  to  tl) 
ps:^.  :o  >sai?  iiim  diat  his  son  and 
vere  b  p«itM  af«ty,  and  diat  em 
e«»«  c«o<»£M  witb  secure  custody 
l^iweii  'Jt^ia.  bet  that  ii  was  necessar 
HiKn;^  bruer.  before  the  n«gotiatiQ 
Ue^iri.  Ti^y  coodiided  by  expreniii] 
t^i  by  tke  next  day  eTery  thing  won 
nn^vc.  and  HermoD,  «lu>  commnnica 
[hib^  to  Sohako.  thioking  that  so 
me^sofe  nui:ht  at  once  allay  the  anxic 
nH>r.:irch.  and  thus  diminish  his  ow] 
•]aenLV.  said,  in  addition,  thai  the  dej 
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AnjrsiB  bad  ended  by  warning  the  EtbiopBan 
king,  tbat  wbetber  tbeir  deliberations  were 
protracted,  or  otherwise,  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  influence  them,  or  any  effort  against 
the  marshes  during  the  interval  of  uncertainty^ 
would  only  be  to  apply  a  torch  to  the  pile  that 
was  spread  beneath  his  son. 

Sabako  trembled  at  this  last  admonition,  and 
entreated  his  minister  to  exert  whatcTer  aaoen* 
dancy  he  possessed  over  the  priests  in  fitvour  of 
Seuechos;  telling  him  that  the  wealth  of  the 
royal  treasury  was  at  his  disposal,  and  when 
Hermon  insinuated  that  the  pride  and  impe* 
tuosity  of  the  Ethiopian  courtiers  led  him  most 
to  fear  some  hostile  movement  on  their  part 
against  the  Egyptians,  Sabako  confirmed  the 
authority  of  his  designing  follower,  and  codh 
manded  him  to  exert  it  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  and  guard  the  deputies  from  the 
slightest  molestation. 

Hermon  listened  with  the  utmost  i^parent 
deference,  seemed  to  hesitate  in  accepting 
the  weight  of  responsibility  thus  imposed  oo 
him,  and  suggested  that  the  royal  permission 
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the  lovers  took  advantage  of  this  drcumstance 
to  walk  forth  on  that  part  of  the  plain  of  tombs 
on  which  the  mansion  of  the  high-priest  of 
Vulcan  opened  The  remembrance  of  what  to 
them  seemed  an  age  of  constancy  and  danger, 
and  the  anticipation  of  unbounded  bliss,  flowed 
in  upon  their  hearts  like  two  impetuous  streams 
from  the  past  and  the  future,  so  as  to  fill  that 
moment  with  unutterable  emotions.  At  length, 
however,  the  son  of  Nekos  broke  silence,  and 
they  had  wandered  some  distance  in  deep  dis- 
course, when  Misis  started,  and  pointing  to  a 
cluster  of  tombs,  whispered, 

<<  Did  you  see  him?    What  a  ghastly  form  1" 
<<  I  saw  nothing^'  (he  replied.)     ^<  Of  what  do 
you  speak  ?" 

<<  Let  us  return,  my  Psammetichos;  the  wind 
rises,  and  see,  a  tempest  is  gathering  against 
it,  as  if  an  opposite  current  prevailed  above  us. 
I  would  not  again  encounter  the  glance  of  that 
emaciated  being  who  beheld  us  just  now  from 
behind  the  marble  columns  of  yon  sepulchral 
edifioe.** 

We  will  instantly  seek  our  abode :  doubtli 
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it  was  some  mourner,  tempted,  perhaps,  here  b) 
pour  forth  his  grief,  by  tliis  hour  of  storm,  whicb, 
whilst  it  accords  wichhis  feelings,  may  well  se- 
cure him  from  tlie  intrusion  of  liuman  witneiL 
But  Sethos  approaches,  and  seems  in  haste  to 
accost  us." 

Here  the  last-mentioued  priest  come  up  tfl 
them,  and  addressing  Fsammetichos,  said, 

"  Have  you  added  the  knowledge  of  the 
necromantic'  art  to  your  other  accomplisb- 
menta,  that  you  wander  on  such  an  evening 
in  the  plain  of  tombs?  I  liave  sought  you 
ioiig ;  Nephres  is  arrived,  and  is  now  i 
sel  with  my  brother,  who  baa  lately  rallied. 
has  chidden  your  absence,  and  impatiently  f 
pacts  your  return;  for  the  physician  with  whoi 
Amenthes  wishes  you  to  confer,  has  avi 
himself  of  this  tempestuous  night,  and  i 
favouring  occurrences,  to  leave  the  city   iridj 

'  How  ancient  the  art  of  oecromBncy  {or,  m  the  word  d«- 
noiet,  diviusiioD  of  she  future  (rota  the  iletd)  ma,  we  lean 
from  the  hislorj  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  There  w.n  probabl) 
morethan  one  way  of  practising  (HLb  arl.  but  we  have  a  dn- 
cripiidii  of  a  ceremony  of  thii  kind  in  the  Eihiopian  history, 
where  a  dead  body  ii  made  lo  apeak  and  reveal  the  future. 
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secrecy,  whither  he  must  return  in  dme  to  Tint 
Sabako,  before  he  goes  to  rest  See  (he  con- 
tinued) how  swiftly  yonder  gloom  advances 
against  the  wind;  there  will  be  thunder  to- 
night, I  have  more  than  once  heard  it  moaning 
mt  a  distance;  already  the  fidntly-gleaming 
lightning  has  twice  mocked  the  darkness  from 
which  it  springs." 

All  now  walked  towards  the  sacerdotal  man- 
sion, when  they  suddenly  heard  the  name,  Se- 
thos,  distinctly  pronounced,  though  the  speaker 
no  where  appeared.  The  priest  cleared  his 
throat  as  if  by  accident,  and  quickened  his  pace, 
affecting,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  at  the  sky 
with  anxiety.  They  had  not,  however,  taken 
many  steps,  when  the  same  voice  said, 

*^  Sethos,  remember  Skiphno !'' 

The  pontiff  seemed  wholly  engaged  in  ob- 
serving the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  yet  the  lovers 
perceived  on  his  countenance  a  deadly,  though 
transient,  paleness,  as  they  inquired  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  had  just  heard.  He  answered 
carelessly,  that  he  supposed  it  was  some  one 
lamenting  the  dead ;   and   Pttuouneticlioa  wt  ^ 
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about  to  question  farther,  when  they  were  met 
by  the  physician  of  Amenthes,  who  eiitreeted 
them  to  hasten  to  the  presence  of  his  patroii, 
ti.;iytag  he  had  been  sent  to  find  them. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  young  I^-ptian's 
inquiries,  and  they  soon  after  entered  the  secret 
passage,  which  conducted  them  to  the  ball  of 
sculpture,  where  Amenthes,  reclining  od  a 
couch,  was  in  deliberation  with  the  high-priest 
of  Buto,  and  Nephres,  the  physician,  from 
Memphis..  In  the  mean  time  the  sun  set,  and 
the  storm  began  to  deepen  around  the  starless 
night,  the  wind  increasing  in  violence,  aud  the 
thunder  rolling  at  shorter  intervals.  Yet  there 
were  two  individuals  abroad,  namely,  the  scribe 
of  Amenthes,  and  the  attendant  of  Hermon^ 
each  urged  by  different  motives  to  pursue  the 
same  object.  The  former  of  these  persons,  op- 
pressed by  remorse  on  account  of  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Ethiopian  spy  (tlie  memory 
of  which  transaction  was  even  rendered  more 
painful  by  tbe  ready  forgiveness  of  liis  patron), 
had  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  presence  af 
every  one  within  the  pontifical   abode.     Ever 
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tince  that  disastrons  night,  he  had  mrwHintiy 
reflected  on  every  expedient,  however  enide^ 
which  presented  itself  of  obliteratbg  his  dis- 
grace by  some  act  beneficial  to  his  country ;  and 
the  same  review  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  escape  of  the  Ethiopian,  whilst  it 
served  to  renew  regret,  afforded  the  first  ground 
of  a  plan  for  the  future. 

He  remembered  the  i^parition  to  whidi  he 
owed  his  deliverance  from  the  deceiver,  nor 
had  the  consternation  of  the  latter,  on  the  Bp^ 
pearance  of  the  stranger,  esc^>ed  him;  yet  it 
is  probable  that  all  this  would  have  led  to  no 
cxmclusion,  if  he  had  not,  in  his  lonely  wan* 
dermgs,  twice  beheld  the  same  unknown 
being,  two  successive  nights,  shrouding  himself, 
apparently  with  greatanxiety,  from  observatioii, 
among  the  sepulchral  buildings  which  covered 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  Memphis,  where  the 
scene  of  this  part  of  our  story  lies. 

For  the  third  time,  the  scribe  was  observii^ 
the  stranger,  when  he  addressed  Sethos  as  abote 
related,  and  he  resolved,  in  consequence  of  what 
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iie  iLen  heard,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  o 
mumcation  with  the  myBteriotis  speaker. 

Accordingly,  havinj^  watched  SethiM  and  1 
companiouB  t«  the  entrance  of  the  secret  ] 
sage,  and  satisfying  btmself  tliat  tliere  was  i 
witness  of  his  proceedings,  he  approached  vnm 
as  light  a  step  as  possible  the  spot  where  he  I 
last  seen  him  whom  he  sought. 

The  roaring  of  tlie  wind  among  columns  a 
obelisks,  and  the  incessant,  though  distant,  peals 
of  thunder,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent 
his  tread  from  being  audible,  and  his  heart  beat 
violently,  when,  having  advanced  a  few  paces, 
a  dash  of  lightning,  that  illuminated  the  whole 
plain,  discovered  the  object  of  bis  search, 
standing  between  two  pylones  that  formed  the 
entrance  to  a  ^'ast,  and  roagniticent  sepulchre, 
ilis  long  dark  hair  was  tossing  around  Lis  ema- 
ciated form;  he  was  armed,  as  before,  with  a 
long  spear,  and  the  etherial  bla;ie  revealed,  in 
horrible  distinctness,  the  unequivocal  stamp  of 
rage,  crime,  and  lawless  passion.  The  scribe 
paused:  tlie  loneliness  of  the  place  and  hour, 
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the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  above  all,  the  ter* 
rible  aspect  of  him  with  whom  he  was  about  to 
be  confronted,  rushed  at  once  on  his  imagination, 
and  for  an  instant  his  natural  timidity  prompted 
him  to  fly.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat, 
for  before  the  lightning  fiEtded,  the  stranger 
had  perceived  himself  observed  by  some 
one,  and  springing  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  guided  by  a  flash  less  vivid  than  the 
foregoing,  he  seized  the  Egyptian  by  the  habit, 
and  said,  in  a  low  but  imperative  voice, 

^^  Have  I  found  thee,  O  Sethos  ?  If  so, 
listen  to  me,  or  die ;  think  not  to  lie  hid  be- 
neath the  favour  of  tliis  murky  night,  which  yet 
is  not  so  black  as  thy  perfidious  heart;  the 
lightning  will  immediately  discover  thee,  and 
the  darkness  that  will  succeed  it  shall  be  to  thee 
the  darkness  of  death." 

The  scribe  drew  his  breath  convulsively,  the 
hand  which  grasped  his  habit  seemed  planted  in 
his  inmost  bosom,  yet  remembering  how  terror 
had  formerly  undone  him,  and  that  the  moment 
for  the  communication  he  had  so  long  sought 
was  arrived,   he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
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said  (thoug^K  his  dry  tongue  snd  trembling  lipa 
scarcely  allowed  articulation), 

"  I  am  not  Setlios,  but — " 

Here  obelisk,  and  pylone,  the  plaiu,  and  the 
neighbouring  city,  were  again  lit  up  by  sn  uni- 
versal burst  of  electric  fire,  and  tlie  gBze  of  dw 
fearful  stranger  once  more  took  from  the  Egyp- 
tian the  power  of  utterance. 

"  But  what,  coward  !"  (asked  the  gaunt  foris, 
with  a  mingled  look  of  scorn  and  suspicion) 
"  Why  dost  thou  dog  ray  steps?  I  have  twice 
before  seen  thee  in  this  city  of  tlie  dead.  Wha 
art  thou  ?" 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  scribe  would  hai 
found  power  to  reply,  if  he  had  not  chanced 
feel  the  hill  of  a  dagger,  with  which  he 
been  always  provided  since  his  fatal  adventure 
witli  the  Ethiopian,  but  which  his  excessive 
terror  had  made  him  forget.  Talcing  courage, 
however,  trom  this  incident,  ,he  answered,  in  a 
clearer  and  firmer  tone,  resolved  to  proceed  M 
once  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 

"  I  am  one  of  the  priest  caste ;  I  have 
observed  thee  in  this  solitary  region :  thy 
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peanmce  has  interested  me  ttronglyy  and  when 
I  heard  thee  address  Sethos,  two  hoars  since)  I 
determined  to  seek  thee,  and  entreat  some  com^ 
mnnication." 

Here  the  electric  blaze  again  broke  fbrihi 
and  shewed  on  the  hce  of  the  stranger  the  feel* 
ings  of  astonishment;  doubt,  and  contempt^  soo- 
ceeding  each  other,  like  waves  in  an  impetooot 
sea,  and  the  laugh  that  followed  was  heard  above 
the  thunder-peal,  before  he  replied, 

<^  A  priest,  art  thou  ?  And  I  suppose  they 
hare  expelled  thee  from  their  company)  sfaioe 
thou  seekest  such  an  assodate  as  I  am,  on  sodi 
a  night  I  inqpire  thee  with  interest  I  The 
vultures  of  heaven  (gentle  priest),  and  the  inaar 
tiate  crocodile  alone,  view  ma  with  interest;  te 
them  I  have  prepared  many  a  banquet^  and  te 
them  these  limbs  will  one  day  afford  a  repast" 

He  paused,  and  a  simultaneous  bunt  of  ilie^ 
ram,  and  thunder,  shewed  that  the  tempest  waa 
directly  over  them:  when  he  continued,  ever 
raising  his  voice  as  he  q[>oke, 

^<  Yet  whilst  I  live,   insidious  traitor !  know 
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doil  I  euinot  tmr.     Selhoe  may  wesire  vraimd 
odiefs  die  web  of  treadieiy,  but  let  him  bewtiTe 
of  onesdll  more  practised  than  he  in  destractiML 
He  may  abandon  the  weapon,  with  which  he  \m 
executed  his  purposes,  to   rust  and  obscurity, 
yet    inunoital   vengeance   shall    fonn    a   hand 
to  rear  this  weapon  against  himself,  and  drite 
it  to  his  heart.     The  trodden  serpent  may  expire 
in  the  Tery  writhe  that  inflicts  revenge,    but 
I  will  survive  my  triumph,  and  will  make  him 
deplore,  in  tears  of  blood,  his  connection  with, 
or  his  disdain  of,  a  murderer.     Think  not,  how- 
e^'er,  that  thou,  his   emissary,    shalt    bear  this 
message  to  him.     We  indeed  part  here,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  best  suits  my  purposes;  and  if  in 
the  unseen  world  there  is  a  place  reser\-ed  for 
the  vicious,  know  that  thy  patron,  Sethos,  shaU 
soon  n^join  thee  there.^ 

With  these  words,  which  he  pronounced  in  a 
tremendous  tone^  the  speaker  raised  his  spear, 
and  the  scribe,  who  now  saw  that  courage  alone 
would  presene  him,  said,  with  a  fimmess  wholly 
foreign  to  his  nature. 
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Hold,  stranger!  or,  by  destroying  me,  ruin 
thine  own  interests,  and  vainly  incur  the  pollu- 
tion of  blood.  I  am  no  emissary  of  Sethos ;  I 
swear  it,  by  Osiris !  Curiosity  is  my  only  motive 
for  seeking  thee;  which,  if  thou  wilt  gratify,  I 
will  give  thee  an  immense  reward.  I  never  yet 
have  uttered  a  falsehood;  believe  me,  therefore; 
resolve  my  doubts,  and,  in  return,  receive 
wealth.  Shouldst  thou,  however,  still  determine 
on  blood,  know  that  I  am  armed,  and  will  not 
yield  my  life  without  a  conflict." 

A  ghastly  expression  of  something  like  plea- 
sure added  fresh  horror  to  the  features  of  the 
stranger,  as  he  caught  the  words — reward,  wealth. 
He  stood  for  some  moments  silent,  eyeing  the 
last  speaker  by  the  now  incessant  lightning,  till 
at  length,  whilst  his  determination  was  as  yet 
unformed,  he  said, 

^^  I  am  in  quest  of  Sethos;  what  more  wouldst 
thou  know?" 

^'  I  would  know  thy  motive  for  seeking  him, 
and  the  circumstances  which  have  connected  him 
with  thee." 
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The  stranger  was  again  thooglitfuly  but  at 
length  answered, 

^^  The  tongne  of  many  is  lavish,  the  hand  of 
few.  But  this  recess  ill  defends  us  firom  die 
storm,  and  is  besides  too  near  thy  mansion  for 
such  discourse  as  ours.  Follow  me  to  the  wes- 
tern boundary  of  the  plain,  where  I  will  show 
thee  a  sheltered  and  solitary  spot." 

With  beating  heart  the  scribe  obeyed;  and 
having  traversed  a  considerable  space,  they 
reached  the  limit  of  the  embankment  on  which, 
in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Egypt, 
Memphis  and  its  suburbs  was  raised  above  the 
annual  inundation.  Here  the  stranger  pointed 
out  a  half-ruined  house,  that  had  once  been  in- 
habited by  an  embalmer,  but  from  circumstances 
was  now  abandoned  to  decay.  No  door  opposed 
their  entrance,  a  single  lattice  yet  flapped  on  its 
hinges,  some  scraps  of  bandages  and  mummy 
cases  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  cham- 
ber to  which  they  betook  themselves,  and  a  ves- 
sel for  holding  nitre'  still  told  the  occupation 

*  There  were  three  methods  of  embalming  among  the  an« 
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of  the  last  tenant  of  that  abode.  The  scribe  felt 
an  inward  chill  as  he  entered  the  lonely,  dis^ 
mantled  building,  for  the  half-obliterated  traces 
of  humanity  can  sometimes  affect  the  mind  with 
a  deeper  horror  than  the  wildest  form  of  inani- 
mate nature. 

This  at  least  wears  the  appearance  suitable  to 
the  unchanging  laws  by  which  it  exists;  there  is 
a  kind  of  life  in  the  rude  mountain,  the  bursting 
cataract,  and  the  waving  forest  The  cavern, 
worn  by  the  incessant  chafing  of  ocean,  is  still 
filled  at  regular  intervals  by  the  same  water  that 
formed  it:  the  silence  of  tlie  desert  is  accordant 
witli  its  sterility,  and  the  gloom  of  the  darkest 
grove  is  adorned  with  the  majestic  trees  whidi 
occasion  it:  but  a  tottering  hut,  or  a  broken  in- 
dent Egyptians,  differing  in  some  particulars;  but  one  pro- 
cess  was  common  to  them  all.  namely,  exposing  the  body  for 
seventy  days  to  the  action  of  nitre  in  some  form.  See  Hero- 
dotus' Euterpe,  chapters  86,  87i  88.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  embalming  of  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  the  fiOth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  **  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled 
for  him,  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  em- 
balmed." But  it  is  added,  "  And  the  Egyptians  mourned  for 
him  threescore  and  ten  days."  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  seventy  days,  he  confounds  the  mourning 
with  the  embalming. 
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ftmmeiit  of  art,  bean  the  stamp  of  intdleet, 
whilst  it  shows  the  victory  of  time,  and  blends 
existence  with  desolation. 

The  chamber  in  which  they  stood  buced  the 
west,  and  their  view  extended  over  the  coun- 
try, which  at  this  time  resembled  a  vast  lake, 
now  broken  into  waves  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  whilst  the  play  of  the  lightning  seemed  to 
cover  the  liquid  plain  with  fiery  stars.  The 
scribe  looked  with  awe  and  astonishment  at  the 
scene  before  him,  and  his  companion,  placing 
himself  by  his  side,  said, 

^^  Give  me  some  earnest  of  thy  splendid  pro- 
mises." 

When  the  person  addressed  without  speaking, 
put  into  his  hand  a  bag  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  which  the  stranger  having 
counted,  he  thus  continued : 

"  And  how  knowest  thou,  credulous  priest, 
that  I  shall  not  after  all  invent  a  storv^  rob 
thee  of  thy  treasure,  and  perhaps  of  life? 
Thinkcst  thou  that  the  loudest  cry  of  distress 
would  call  xUp  from  yonder  fiery  surges  any  to 
assist  thee?      Know   that   I  am  habituated   to 
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crime,  and  that  solitude  h  the  proper  element  of 
Ae  murderer." 

The  scribe  felt  his  heart  sink  at  these  words, 
yet  he  tnodc  a  violeot  effort,  and  replied, 

"  For  my  life,  I  prize  it  not;  though,  if  thou 
art  not  invulnerable,  thou  shalt  tjike  it  ut  the 
peril  of  thine  own.  For  the  rest,  know  that  tliou 
wilt  but  contract  additional  guilt  by  my  death, 
for  1  hare  nothing  more  on  my  person;  but 
shouldst  thou  tell  me  truly,  what  1  desire  to 
learn,  I  will  give  thee  a  reward,  to  which  that 
wliich  thou  hast  already  received  is  valueless. 
Shouldst  tliou  speak  fidacly,  1  shall  discover  it. 
I  confide  more  in  tliy  avarice  than  thy  probity: 
and  I  finally  promise,  that  not  the  slightest  in- 
jury shall  accrue  to  thee  from  what  thou  mayest 
on  fold." 

The  stranger  having  paused  for  an  instant, 
replied, 

*  1  am  enlled  Zaphnn;  a  name  whicli  could 

:e  have  arrayed  all  the  robbers  of  the  marshes 
for  any  enterprise.  Such  was  the  renown  of  my 
valour,  tlial,  together  with  some  chosen  fol- 
lowers,    I    was    drawn    into    tlie    conspiracy    at 


Tbebes,  on  the  failure  of  whicb,  I  should 
returned  to  my  former  life,  if  Sethos,  brotl 
the  present  high-priest  of  Vulcan,  Iiad  not 
me  tiie  associate  of  his  own  ambitious  projectfi. 
Thut  pontiff  is  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
penetrating  of  men, — with  one  eye  fixed  on  a 
flattering  nativity,  and  the  other  on  the  agitated 
state  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  impetuosity  of  the 
son  of  Sabako,  he  formed  a  plan  by  which  he 
lioped  to  rid  himself  of  every  object  that  stood' 
between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  liis 
traordinary  design.    His  first  step  was  to  irritat? 
the  Ethiopian   court,  and  especially  Seuechos 
and  Tirliako,  against  the  Egyptians,  and  he  thus 
liecame  the  cause  of  that  promiscuous  massacre, 
iti   which   the  high-prieat  of  Thebes   and  the 
greatest  of  our  countrymen  were  involved, 
extreme  youth  of  Psammetichos  protected 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Ethiopians;  but 
destruction  appearing  necessary  to  Sethos, 
priest  contrived  to  inform  him,  that  the  daughl 
of  the  Theban  Hierophant,  to  whom  the  youi 
Egyptian  had  already  been  contracted,  had  fli 
from  Egypt,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that 
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was  only  by  following  her  tliat  he  could  beat  pro- 
vide for  hia  own  safety.  Having  thus  excited 
Psammetichos  to  immedjate  Sight,  he  strove  to 
intercept  it.  I  and  my  fotlowere  were  charged  to 
prevent  his  escape ;  but  the  youth,  having  by 
chance  eluded  many  assassins,  encountered  me  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  Thebes.  I  assaulted,  and 
should  have  slain  him,  though  he  fought  witti  the 
utmost  spirit,  when  he  was  succoured  by  some 
one  who  accidentally  approached,  and  he  imme- 
diately continued  hia  flight,  leaving  me  des- 
perately wounded.  He  who  had  defeated  my 
purpose  also  left  me,  fearing  probably  to  remain 
in  BO  lonely  a  spot,  for  it  was  now  night,  and  1 
should  not  long  have  survived,  if  one  of  my  troop 
had  not  found  me  before  the  morning.  He  told 
me,  that  be  and  his  companions  were  flying  from 
Thehes,  it  having  been  represented  to  Sahako 
that  some  Egyptian  robbers  whose  leader  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  were  still 
in  tliat  city,  in  consequence  of  which  intelli- 

I^nce,  orders  had  been  issued  to  apprehend  them. 
We  instantly  left  the  Thcbaid  in  small  parden,  va- 
riously disguised,  and  sought  an  asylum  as  our 
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judgment  directed  us.  I  could  Dot  bestow  tlie  ne^ 
cessaiy  attention  on  my  wound,  my  sufferings 
were  therefore  protracted,  and  my  health  was  con- 
siderably injured;  yet  I  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Thebes  by  means  of  my  only  remaining  fol- 
lower, who  visited  the  city  of  Ammon  as  a  seller 
of  byblus  and  other  productions  of  the  marshes. 
From  him  I  learned,  some  time  since,  that  Sethos 
had  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  Anysis,  and  that  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Ethiopians,  which  pur- 
pose he  meant  thus  to  effect :  Seuechos  and  Tir- 
hako  were  to  go  to  the  marshes  ;  the  former  was 
to  personify  Misomis,  a  distinguished  Egyptian 
who  fell  among  the  conspirators,  and  whom  the 
son  of  Sabako  greatly  resembles.  That  prince 
was  instructed  in  an  artful  story,  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  Egyptian  king,  wliom  he  was  to  bring 
to  Thebes,  and  deliver  to  the  Ethiopians ;  all  which 
project  Sethos  contrived  to  convey  to  Seuechos 
through  the  person  of  another,  he  himself  affect- 
ing the  utmost  seclusion  with  the  rest  of  his  caste. 
The  individual  employed  by  Sethos  was  an  Ethi- 
opian priest,  a  man  of  like  principles  with  his 
own,  but  possessing  far  less  dexterity;  a  charac- 
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ter  which,  whilst  it  led  him  to  betray  any  aecret, 
and  undertake  any  enterprise  for  gold,  laid  him 
open  to  the  superior  treachery  of  his  aasodatei 
who  having  no  more  occasion  for  his  services, 
and  dreading  the  discovery  which  caprice  or 
temptation  might  induce  him  to  make,  gave  him 
poison,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  dead  or  alive.  All 
this  my  follower  discovered  by  various  means^ 
and  of  the  last  circumstance  he  had  the  most 
terrible  proof;  for  liaving  at  length,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, addressed  himself  to  Sethos,  and  in- 
formed him  that  I  survived  my  wound,  and  hav- 
ing reminded  him  of  certain  promises  of  remu- 
neration yet  unperformed  to  me,  the  priest,  who 
had  long  exulted  in  the  idea  that  I  had  &llen  by 
the  arm  of  Psammetichos,  feigned  the  utmost 
joy  at  a  contrary  intelligence,  and  offered  my 
emissary  the  protection  of  his  own  mansion 
during  his  residence  at  Thebes ;  but  the  latter, 
saying  he  must  depart  that  night,  Setiios  en- 
treated him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at 
his  house.  My  emissary  consented,  and  he 
there  encountered  the  Ethiopian  priest,  who  was 
never  destined  go  thence  alive. 
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"  Tlic  evening  meal  was  spread,  and 
■nary  libation  offered  u>  the  gods,  when 
opian,  who  had  that  day  been  fatigued  by  a 
long  attendance  on  Sabako,  pledged  us  both,  and 
had  Gcarcely  swallowed  a  deep  draught,  when  his 
eyes  burning,  and  his  face  becoming-  purple,  he 
esclaimed,  '  Perfidious  Setlios,  thou  hast  pm- 
soned  me  !'  and  almost  instantly  expired,  fo 
and  half-articulated  words  bursting  from  his 
My  follower  placed  his  goblet,  which  he  had 
hardly  tasted,  on  the  table,  whiUt  Sethos  pre- 
tended tlie  utmost  consternation  at  what  had 
liappened,  saying,  there  must  be  treachery 
among  his  attendants,  and  deploring  as  the  great- 
est <^amity  of  his  Ufe,  that  his  friend  and  guest 
should  have  died  under  an  impression  as  false  as 
it  was  horrible. 

"  In  all  this  my  follower  seemed  to  aeqaie!>re, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  depart  immediately,  adding,  that 
he  eould  by  no  means  assure  himself  that  he  also 
was  not  obnoxious  to  tlie  same  attendanL 
thos  applauded  his  precaution,  and  withal 
him  a  message  for  me,  inviting  me  to  Thi 
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and  aTowing  his  intention  to  make  good  od  my 
arrival  all  that  he  had  promised,  and  more.     My 
follower  related  every  thing  to  me,  advising  me 
by  no  means  to  place  myself  within  the  power 
of  the  priest,  counsel  which  I  should  probably 
have  pursued,  had  not  my  fortune  at  that  time 
been  desperate.     It  had  now  become  generally 
known  that  I  had  aided  the  Theban  conspiracy, 
and  I  was  therefore  prochumed  as  an  enemy  to 
Sabako.     Tidings  liad  reached   the  robbers  of 
the  fens  that  their  leader  had  been  induced  to 
seek  the  life  of  Psammetichos,  and  the  same 
Zaphno  whom  they  would  once  have  shielded 
with  their  hearts,  was  denounced  among  his  for- 
mer associates  as  the  foe  of  his  country.     I  was 
thus  without  refuge,  and  being  also  destitute 
of  money,  I  resolved  to  visit  Thebes,  threaten 
the  pontiff  to  discover  the  terms  on  which  we 
had  been  formerly  connected,  and  wring  from 
fear  that  which  perfidy  denied.     I  accordingly 
sought  the  city  of  Ammon,  was  there  arrested 
by   Sethos,    and  thrown    into  a  subterranean 
dungeon,  where  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  treachery,  had  there  not   been  among 
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ivitU   sevei^^H 
«  bad  talfi^l 


my  guards  one,  wltom  together  wil 
others,  I  and  a  troop  of  associates 
captive  and  liberated  a  few  years  before, 
he  was  going  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Sais. 
He  instantly  recognized  mf,  and  told  e 
was  to  be  strangled,  and  buried  beaeath 
floor  of  my  prison,  bidding  me,  howevei 
have  courage,  as  he  had  planned  my  deliverance. 
Accordingly  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  heard 
sounds  of  much  confusion,  and  cries  for  help, 
and  the  trampling  of  feet  above  my  prison- 
suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  my 
protector  entered,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  torcll, 
and  in  the  otiieran  Ethiopian  suit — 

"  '  Change  thy  dress,'  (he  said)  '  wound  tliv- 
seif  slightly  with  my  dagger,  I  have  lighted  some 
combustibles  in  a  distant  part  of  the  buili 
and  have  excited  a  belief  that  It  is  in 
Sethus,  who  was  himself  about  to  put 
death,  commanded  me  to  dispatcli  thee,  whilsl 
hastened  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  the  doors 
open,  not  an  attendant  will  oppose  thee — away' 

'<  By  this  time  I  had  executed  what  lie 
enjouied,  and  in  half  an  hour  found  myself.. 
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the  suburbs.     He  to  whom  I  ove  rav  cmpe, 

has  since  soutrht  me,  and  frt-m  him  I  have  learnt 
that  Setho<  believed  uie  di-a*! :  but  tliat  my  de- 
liverer giiesftiii'j.   from  certain   tokens  that  the 
priest  of  \'iilcan  intended  by  his  murder  to  fipet» 
himself  from  an  accomplice,  judcred  it  best  to 
prevent  that  dei»ign  by  flii|Cht.    I  luive  since  livefl 
a   life  of  precarious  wretchedness,  fomine  and 
detection  contending  to  destroy  me ;  but  I  will 
endure  this  no  h»ns:cr.     I  am  informed  that  the 
enterprise  against  Anysis  has  failed;  Psammeti- 
chos,  the  mortal  foe  of  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  is 
here — the  latter  shall  yet  feel   my  ven|f canoe. 
My  story  is  ended :  hury   the   re^-ard   by  to- 
morrow night  near  the  right  hand  wall,  at  the 
entrance  of  this  ruin.     I  know  not  why  I  liave 
trasted  thee,  but  tliy  order  cannot  now  confede- 
rate with  Sethos.     If  thou  art  wise,  deceive  me 
not     Leave  me." 

Deeply  absorbed  in  thought  as  Ut  wIm  h*- 
had  just  heard,  and  exultin/  in  the  ^ricr-^.^^  /^ 
an  adventure  which  would  t^usih]*-  him  u,  natk*' 
some  amende  for  hit  form*T  pfi«i:lariir/iiry,  ♦>•#' 
scribe  returne<i   to  the  mansion  ^A   Atft^f$^},^. 
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bis  heart  greatly  lightened  to  find 

longer  in  tlie  vicinity  of  so  terrible 

His    nest    care    was    to    seek    liis     patron, 

whom,  he   related  what  lie   iiad   heard,  agsan 

lamenting  his  past  weakness  with  regard  to 

Ethiopian   spy,   and   entreating   foi^reoesBl 

Amenthes. 

"  Speak  no  more  of  that,"  (said  the  Hiero- 
phant)  "a  greater  fault  would  have  been  morr 
tlian  atoned  for  by  thy  last  service.  Summon 
Psammetichos  hither.  My  life  is  ebbing  fast: 
to-morrow's  setting  sun  will  not  behold  me  in 
existence." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  scribe  obeyed;  and 
Amenthes  related  to  the  young  Egyptian  the 
story  of  Zaphno,  telling  him  many  particulars 
respecting  Misis,  who,  he  said,  had  been  in- 
duced to  throw  herself  from  the  tower  in  which 
she  hud  been  confined,  by  a  scroll  attached  to  an 
arrow  shot  into  her  apartment  by  Sabonis,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  he  would  come  the 
same  night  to  draw  water  from  the  Nile,  and 
would  thus  be  in  readiness  to  save  her,  if  she 
would  precipitate  herself  from  the  tower. 
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As  Psanuneticbos  listened  to  the  ponUff,  and 
viewed  his  veDerable  couiiteoatice,  on  which 
death  waa  already  planting  his  pale  standard; 
when  he  marked  that  voice  which,  though  it  still 
bore  the  impress  of  the  great  mind  whose  senti- 
menta  it  interpreted,  laboured  for  utterance 
against  increasing  weakness,  he  sadly  thought 
of  the  dying  lamp,  and  the  sighing  blast  spoken 
of  in  the  oracle  of  Buto,  to  which  he  was  directed 
tu  have  recourse,  and  he  fett  as  if  gating  for  the 
last  time  on  some  star  of  glory  that  was  about  to 
wt  for  ever. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing,  Sethoe  was 
abroad.  The  unwelcome  apparition  of  the  even- 
ing pressed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  he  had  left 
the  mansion  of  Amenthes  at  the  moment  when 
tlie  scribe  had  parted  from  Zaphno.  The  storm 
was  then  somewhat  abated,  but  the  still  vivid 
lightning  and  prolonged  thunder  harmonized 
well  with  the  fearful  search  in  which  the  priest 
was  engaged.  The  electric  6re  revealed  to  him 
the  passing  form  of  the  scribe,  whom  at  first  he 
felt  inclined  to  challenge,  and  to  inquire  hi.« 
for  wandering  thus  on  such  a  night,  yel 
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ibe  fear  of  n  Himilar  question  with  regnrd  tn 
himself  r^struined  him,  and  he  rejoiced  timt  i» 
bad  eluded  ubservation. 

The  rapid  pace  of  the  scribe,  aud  a  pecoUat 
expression  which  die  priest  (aneied  he  had  dk- 
c-uvered  on  liis  features  by  the  transient  gleam, 
presently  awakened  another  suspicion,  and  be 
now  regretted  that  he  had  allowed  him  to 
un  addressed. 

There  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  morei 
quisitely  painful,  than  the  forced  connexiowl 
tween  accumplices  in  crime:  the  aeparatioa' 
tlic  virtuous,  liuwever  it  inay  be  saddened  by 
the  craving  uf  affection,  is  yet  softenetl  by  the 
recollection  of  the  regretted  hour,  perhaps 
clieered  by  the  hope  of  a  re-union.  But  the 
iibsencc  of  associates  in  guilt,  is  to  each  a  time 
of  lively  horror,  which  is  but  darkened  by  tlie 
memory  that  they  have  ever  met,  and  contirmed 
by  the  conviction  that  again  to  encounter  the 
bated  aspect  of  his  fellow,  can  alone  allay  £ar  « 
moment  in  either  tlie  fever  of  suspicion, 
separation  of  the  one  ia  like  that  of  some  di 
melody  from  the  chords  that  harmonize  w; 
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aMb  by  itself  it  tweet,  wiukl  tvo-Md 

tprings  from  their  uoioii.    Tbe  mtail 

of  the  other,  it  at  that  of  the  faarine  fnm  the 

pestilence ;  eadi  when  alone  it  faD  of  lerrsr, 

they  are  drawn  together  by  a  strong  asd 

horred  sympathy,  to  moldply  the  ^'•— r'rrr  of 

mortalt. 

With  an  eager  yet  trembling  gfamee,  Srfhas 
sou^t  in  every  recess  him  whom  he  dared  not 
avoid,  yet  dreaded  to  meet ;  and  when  at  length 
he  heard  the  well-known  voice,  when  the  hag- 
gard form  of  Zaphno  appeared  before  hia^  on 
the  sommit  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
sumptaoQS  sepulchre,  the  priest  averted  his  eyas 
from  the  scowling  robber, — ^the  memory  of  his 
own  perfidy  caosing  him  to  view  that  mfian  as 
one  less  steeped  than  himself  in  guilt,  an  ae- 
coser  risen  fitmi  tbe  dead  to  hannt  his  path. 

^  Stand,  O  basest  of  men  I''  (said  the  fen- 
ranger)  **  behold  Zaphno;  and  if  the  serpent  of 
'  remorse  can  bite  thy  breast,  let  it  awaken  now : 
my  words,  like  tbe  clang  of  Ethiopian  cymbals, 
shall  arouse  thoughts  of  the  past  in  thy  obdurate 
bosom.     Did  I  serve  thee  at  the  peril  of  my 
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life,  and  seek  to  destroy  the  young  and  virtuous 
Psammeticlios,  to  be  made  an  outcast  by  iiini 
whose  interest  1  espoused?  Have  I  not  fof 
ihee  been  stripped  of  my  foUowere,  and  cut  off 
alike  from  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
the  wild  rovers  of  the  morass?  And  sliotdd  ii 
have  been  thy  work,  that  I  have  contended  with 
the  screaming  vulture  for  his  carrion  meal,  and 
would  gladly  have  torn  his  bleeding  repast  from 
tlie  fangs  of  the  crocodile?  Look  at  this  g 
figure;  it  was  the  wound  I  received  in  thy  i 
vice  of  treachery  that  hath  robbed  it  c 
athletic  proportions:  and  should  it  have  been 
tliine  to  stretch  me,  whilst  yet  on  the  confines  of 
life  and  death,  upon  the  hard  earth,  with  <| 
canopy  but  the  sky  and  no  balsam  for  my  a 
nies  but  the  devrs  of  night?  The  Ethiopian 
priest,  for  whom  thou  didst  t^t  with  poison 
the  board  of  hospitality,  was  treated  with  virtne, 
with  gentleness,  compared  with  the  sufferings 
with  which,  O  insatiate  deceiver!  thou 
overwhelmed  me. 

"Well  mayst  thou  start!  t)ie   Tablet  i 
crimes  is  spread  before  thee.    But,  Ibten  f. 
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for  shouldst  thou  attempt  to  leave  tbat  spot,  my 
javelin  sltall  lay  thee  in  the  dust.  Have  I  not 
intreated  for  the  gold  thou  hast  promised,  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  boon?  Was  my  silence  on  thy 
important  seerets  not  worth  the  purchase  of  one 
bright  speck  from  tlie  boundless  treasure  of  thy 
order?  But  it  is  well:  I  trusted  a  foe  to  his 
country,  and  have  found  honey  and  venom  min- 
gled in  his  professions.  Yet  know,  false  one, 
that  it  is  better  to  fly  from  tlian  to  irritate, 
without  slaying  the  scorpion.  Psammetichos 
Uvea — Anysis  has  escaped — the  time  approaches 
for  the  liberation  of  Egypt, — thou  knowest  it 
well,  if  the  Ethiopian  oracle'  speaks  not  falsely. 
Ha !  have  1  not  penetrated  thy  mysteries?  I 
will  discover  all  to  the  Egyptian  king,  to  the 
priesthood,  to  the  son  of  Nekos;  1  will  make 
tliee  a  mark  for  a  tliousand  arrows. 

"The  night  on  which  I  fled  from  thy  dun- 
geon, shall  be  atoned  for  by  thy  destruction; 


■  The  onclt  here  alluded  lo,  i»  thnt  laid  to  have  iirrn  rt- 
celvnl  by  Sibako,  king  of  Ethiopia,  whilil  yet  in  hit  own 
country,  which  predicted  that  he  Bbould  (Dhiugate  Egyiit  far 
liriy  yean.    S«c  tlic  Euterpe  at  Hcrodotiu,  chapter  I3II. 
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uid  when  ven^^eance  shall  have  slaked  her  Ihmt 
in  thy  blood,  infamy — imielible  infamy— sh^l 
preserve  thy  name  from  obliiioti,  even  as  tlit 
fetid  vapour  eshaled  from  ihe  body  of  some  uo- 
buried  monster,  loag  recaU  to  the  traveller 
hastens  by,  the  horror  it  once  inspired, 

Sethofi  was  naturally  brave,  and  the  At 
ill  which  his  unbouuded  ambition  had  involved 
iiim,  liad  habituated  him  to  daiigttr,  and  lai^hl 
him  to  walk  without  shuddering  on  the  mige  of 
a  precipice.  Yet  tbe  fierceness  of  Zaphno,  the 
recollectiou  of  his  own  duplicity,  which  added 
hiuckiiess  to  the  tempest  and  loneliness  to  iht 
night,  made  him  stand  abashed  and  horror-stnicK 
before  tlie  infuriated  rufBan,  who,  with  his  spear 
ready  poised  in  bis  extended  hand,  fixed  him  u 
lite  spot  by  the  8am«  terror  which  prompted  him 


"  1  have  wronged  thee,"  (at  length  he  said) 
"  yet  pardon,  O  Zaphno,  the  error  I  acknow- 
ledge. Thy  courageous  heart,  which  has  ever 
been  the  repository  of  bold  and  open  deugna  of 
violence,  (which  only  ask  of  fortune  to  set  thy 
prey  before  thee,  aiid  only  demand  from  thyself 
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tlie  re«olution  to  seize  it)  can  forni  no  Idea  of 
tfae  iutricate  circumstances  which  ptrplex  tlie 
pBth  of  him  who  ^itates  schemes  like  mine. 
The  lion  rushes  FearleMly  on  its  victim,  and 
pvrauos  hia  course  dUdaintn^  precaution,  be- 
cause reckless  of  opiKwItion  ;  whilst  the  serpent, 
slirouilin^  himself  in  shade  and  silence,  mutt 
Bompeusate  weakness  by  dexterity,  and  mu»t 
often  bend  its  desires  to  the  dictates  of  [>rudciic«*. 
Selieve  me,  Zaphno,  the  scene  of  change  in 
vriiich  1  have  so  Iod^  fiuctuated,  produced 
Caiiaes  which  obliged  me  to  defer  what  I  had 
ivomised,  and  compelled  me  to  affect  faostiUty 
wliich  I  did  not  feel. 

:■  "Think  not  that  I  would  cast  tlie  slightest 
obloquy  on  thy  bold  and  adventurous  mwie  of 
life,  fax  less  on  one  whose  generous  valour  haa 
long  6xed  my  admiration.  Vet  suffer  me,  in 
extenuation  of  my  fault,  tn  remind  thee  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  necessiiry  for  the  safety 
of  both  of  us,  that  I  should  pretend  to  disclaim 
dose  friendship  with  so  brave  and  successful  a 
robber  as  Zaphno,  whose  single  name  rendered 
!terrible  the  conspiracy  of  'J'hebes. 
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"  Forgive  me,  then,  if,  knowing  that  a  vast 
price  was  set  upon  thy  head,  I  inreeted  my 
house  with  unreal  terror,  and  my  conduct  witli 
pretended  treachery,  in  order  to  keep  thee  at  b 
distance  from  the  city  nf  Ammon.  For^ve  me, 
if  I  withheld  thy  reward  at  a  time  when  the  eye 
of  suspicion  was  fixed  on  my  proceedings,  and 
if,  when  I  knew  that  a  strict  search  for  thee  was 
about  to  be  instituted  in  the  country,  I  iovitefl 
tliee  to  my  house  as  to  a  sure  sanctuary.  Bat 
here  ajB^iii  I  was  nearly  destined  to  become  thy 
destruction.  Silence  itself  has  a  tongue  for  ty- 
ranny: it  was  rumoured  that  Zaphno  was  under 
my  roof,  and  my  house  was  visited  by  Ethiopians. 
whilst  the  priests  watched  me  so  closely,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  invent  a  story  of  perfidy,  and 
seemed  to  betray  in  order  to  preserve  thee.  Re- 
member that  the  most  salutary  virtues  lie  not 
always  in  the  sweetest  plants;  nor  is  it  unjust. 
that  since  hostility  so  often  borrows  the  garh  of 
gentleness,  friendship  should  sometimes  work 
beneath  the  semblance  of  enmity.  As  for  the 
Ethiopian  priest,  he  fell  by  the  contrivance  gf 
one  of  my  attendants,  who  took  that  raeuns  tt  , 
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revenging  himself  on  the  pontiff,  from  a  sus- 
picion that  the  latter  had  stolen  from  him  the 
affections  of  an  Egyptian  girl  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured.  The  priest  ever  regarded  me  with 
suspicion,  though  I  gave  him  no  cause  to  enter- 
tain such  a  feeling;  and  it  was,  I  imagine,  on 
this  account  that  an  imputation  escaped  him 
which  was  afterwards  disproved  by  the  confer 
sion  of  the  poisoner." 

^<  Peace,  shameless  hypocrite !"  (replied  Zapb- 
no)  ^*  by  Osiris  I  will  hear  no  more !  Wouldst 
thou  entangle  the  dger  with  the  spider's  web  ? 
Thy  frilsehood,  deep  as  it  is,  cannot  conceal  the 
deformity  of  thy  soul ;  my  spear  shall  answer 
the  one  and  punish  the  other.** 

Sethos  had  prepared  himself  for  the  last  emer- 
gency,  and  now  answered, 

*^  If  thou  wilt  not  credit  my  words,  at  lemi 
believe  my  actions.  This  bag  contains  more  gold 
than  I   ever  promised  thee,  and  if  thou  wilt 


swear — ** 


« 


Speak  not  to  me  of  conditions  f*"  ( interrupt^ 
Z^hno)  «  give  it  me  instantly,  or  I  will  take  it 
together  with  thy  blood.** 

I  4 
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"At  least  promise  eecrecy,"  (stammeT«<l  l| 
priest.) 

*'  The  gold  !"  (answered  tke  robber*  <j 
ing  rapidly  to  the  plain.)  ;, 

"  I  entreat  thee  not  to  betray  me." 

*'  The  gold,  slave !  my  gold  !  by  Anunoa  thou 
art  mad — thy  avarice  will  slay  thee — that  ser- 
pent tongue  of  thine  will  for  once  recoil  o»  tiiy- 
self.  Tlirow  down  the  bag !  thy  next  entreaty 
shall  be  thy  last  breath." 

Thus  speaking,   the  robber  seemed  about  to 
Ntrike,    when  Sethos,  throwing  down  the  t 
said, 

"  Take  it — I  rely  on  thy  fidelity." 

Zaphno  seized  the  money,  and  replied  witk 
sneer, 

"  A  crocodile  once  told  an  ichneumon  ', 


'The  crocodile  U  OTipurous,  drpoaidng  iueggi  in 
where  they  are  haiched  by  ihe  tun.  See  the  Euicrpe  of  He- 
rodotuB,  chspler  OS.  Diodorui  Sicuiiu  speaking  of  ihis  ani- 
mal, tayi,  Ihal  being  veij  prolifle.  nnd  hi  the  same  iime 
eBteemed  ucred  civht  greal  part  nf  Egypt,  it  would  incroue 
too  rapidly,  had  not  nature  provided  s  remedy  in  <hr  ich- 
neumon, which  resembling  a  small  dog,  Eearches  for  the  eggi 
of  the  crocodile.    The  tiiauirian  adds,  that  though  it  deslroMI 
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for  JmwMH  Am  mi  ill  l> 

jsrelm  aUl  ky  dwe  m  ike 

inlreated  for  ike  gold  tkia 

were  askiiig  m  boon?    Was  mj 

importuit  lecreH  not  wordi  ike 

bright  tpetk  fraa  ike  hmnMrm 

order?    Bat  it  m  mil:  I  hiail  a  tm 

ooimtrjr,  and  Imre  fimnd  kooajraad 

gled  in  Us  profinnooa.    Yet  hmm 

that  it  it  better  to  fly  fraaa  Aas  la 

without   ilayiiig  ( 

lirea— Anym  kaa 

for  the  liberation  af  Egypt^    lka« 

well,  if  the  Ethiopian  onde  >  apcaha  not  Umtf. 

Ha!  lunre  I  not  penetmed  thy  aqrUcdca?    I 

will  difleorer  all  to  ike  Egyptian  king,  to  the 

priesthood,  to  the  son  of  Nekss;  I  will  nMke 

thee  a  mark  for  a  thouand  arrows. 

<«The  n^t  on  whieh  I  fled  fnm  thy  dm»- 
geoo,  shall  be  atoned  lior  by  thy 


1  The  onde  here  aOoded  to,  m  that  laid  to  h«ve  bttm  n- 
ceived  liy  Sabako,  king  of  Ethiopia,  vhiltt  yet  in  hM  trnm 
country,  which  predicted  that  he  A—ld  rnhjaiiie  Efypt  Ur 
fifty  yesta.    See  die  Eourpe  of  Hcrodotaa,  chapter  I3S. 
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nenU. 
ie  out 
it  e;i^H 


lost  amid  obelisks  and  sepulckral  monuments. 
At  length  lindiiig  himself  alone,  he  broke  out 
into  a  torrent  of  invectives,  his  proud  spirit  e;i^ 
cited  to  the  utmost  by  tlie  memory  of  Zaplu 
ax  tlie  tossing  ocean,  when  a  hurricane  is  sue-" 
ceeded  by  a  calm,  still  feels  the  InHuence  of  the 
ethereal  blast.  He  however  reflected  that  some 
step  must  be  instantly  taken,  since  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  now  approached.  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  intrigue,  gifts,  and  promises,  had  acquired 
for  him  a  strong  party  among  tlie  priests ;  he 
had,  moreover,  the  day  before  been  constituted 
Hierophant  of  Vulcan,  as  the  decease  of  Amen- 
thes  was  hourly  expected.  Yet  even  with  t 
advantages,  he  judged  it  unsafe  to  trust  Psa 
metichos,  who,  he  doubted  not,  had  been  i 
formed  of  what  Zaphuo  had  divulged.  He  ao 
cordingly  came  to  the  resolution  of  revealing  his 
final  plan  to  such  of  his  order  as  he  could  t 
trust,  and  of  preventing  resistance  by  the  c 
rity  of  his  movements. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  eventful  night  passed; 
but  not  before  the  venerable  Amentlies  expired 
in  the  arms  of  liia  adopted  children,   Psammel 


I  these 
Psai^H 
en  ial^H 
He  ae- 
ng  his 
idwaU^ 
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dMudMifli,  ietannpi»the 
▼igvur  of  intelleet,  wbidi  he  cM}iltfy€d  m 
flMnding  to  die  MB  of  Ncchoo  to  %kmn  vitk 
for  efciy  tbooglit  of  oelfcaggrwiilhywoBt  m  the 
BegoCiation  aboot  to  opoB  fat  the  isbmbi  of  the 
EddopisB  tmpArtBf  aad  to  keep  nglj  Ib 
tBO  welfiuv  of  EgypCy  eBtreetnig  Uai  etdbe 
tiflie,  ia  that  aad  erery  other  tabaeqiieBt 
actioB,  to  preaerre  at  oiach  at  ponble  the 
est  BBaniBiity  on  the  part  of  die  Egyptiant, 

Mornings  had  teaicclj  oavnedy  whoB  HenBOB 
was  risited  by  Rons  whose  iadefirtigable  pene- 
▼enmce  had  at  length  elieited  eroB  Biore  infer- 
matioii  on  the  subject  his  patron  had  desired  to  in- 
vestigate than  the  htter  had  erer  hoped  to  obtaia. 

The  young  Ethiopian  had,  aa  abore  rebted, 
been  in  the  phdn  of  tombs  the  night  before, 
where,  fearless  of  the  tempest,  and  regardless  of 
all  haxard,  he  had  sought  and  disoorered  the 
stranger  described  by  Hermon,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  that  minister,  he  eagerly  related  the 
adventures  of  the  night : 

**  Prosperity  to  Sabako,  and  to  Hermon  !  I 
have  been  most  successful ;  the  gloom  of  yester* 
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die 


iTiag' toand  Us  slioBi- 
kksMVyaiid 


by  AuMmr  (miA 
ecMKfofiUiglit)  ^tNUgoaB*" 
aooHt  Um  wilk  inUiiot^  tlMiogli 
Inroi^  and  kevrd  m  sUMiagt  &• 
kfmc  pssB  betweoi  tbom;  tbe  icaakof  mhSA 
MS  that  bock  retired  to  a  mare  sequestered  part 
«f  tke  pbin.  Impelled  by  canaeityy  I  followed, 
kjecfnng-  at  sack  a  distance  as  to  escape  obser- 
vatioD^  hAig  aided  moreoTer  by  die  stxRm,  and 
by  tbe  mtrieacr  of  the  path.  At  length  they 
aiiited  ai  a  mined  house,  and  ent^ed  it ;  I  did 
the  saaie,  and  so  concealed  myself  in  the  dark- 
ness^  that  I  overheard  dieir  (Bscourse.** 

Here  Karo  related  to  Hennon  all  that  had 
passed  between  Zaphno  and  the  8crU>e,  and  when 
he  condttded,  his  patron  exclaimed, 

^Faithful  Koro!  by  the  life  of  Sabako  my 
fortune  attends  thy  diligence  !  I,  to  whom  all 
seerets  are  open,  and  who  adiieve  all   things, 


could  scarcely  have  (ione  more.  Take  thin  pune, 
it  is  as  nothing  wlien  compared  to  what  ■hall  be 
thine.  It  ia  neceaaary  t)mt  I  communicate  with 
ihia  Zi^hno.     ConlcUt  thou  find  him  ajK;ain  'f 

"  My  patron  may  remember  the  direction 
given  by  the  robber,  to  bury  tlie  gold  he  was  ta 
receive  near  the  spot  where  he  divulged  what  I 
fcsve  related.  I  will  go  ttiither  lo-night,  and 
iloubtless  he  will  also  be  tliere,  in  order  to  carry 
^  aff  the  treasure." 

"It  is  well  thought  of;  tliere  is  sympathy  be- 

I  fween  our  minds ;  the  same  expedient  simulta* 

Kously  strikes  us  botli.     But  canst  thou  alone 

I  luicounter  that  lawless  Egyptian  ?     Canst  thou 

1  foatain  unshocked  the  glance  of  an  eye  wliich  has 

'  bokedondistresH  with  triumph?    Will  not  terror 

overthrow  thee,  and  render  thy  prudence  vain  Y" 

"  I  have  stood  unmoved  when  a  thousand  ad- 

I    Terse  bows  were  pouring  forth  the  messengers  of 

I  death,  and  have  heard  without  fear  tlie  shout  of 

[  pnset   when   the  warlike  bands  who  defend  the 

I 'liberty  of  Anysis  were  rushing  to  the  conflict 

I  Mrith  our  southern  hosL     I  have  Iain  at  deep 

I  Biidnight  in  the  perilous  ambush,  when  the  gleam 
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of  hostjle  fires  ehowed  that  little  more  than  ifae 
range  of  aii  arrow  separated  us  from  the  fierce 
tribes  of  tbe  marstes,  aiid  have  suffered  troops  to 
pass  by  me  against  one  roan  of  which,  had  I 
been  discovered,  I  could  not  have  defended  my 
life  a  single  mninent.  Let  my  patron  confide  in 
me — Koro  fears  nothing  but  dishonour.  Is  the 
irm  stronger,  because  it  is  polluted  with 
crime  ?  or  does  courage  forget  its  nature  when 
succouring  tlie  better  cause?  Descend  thou 
tardy  sun,  that !  may  fly  to  the  execution  of  his 
commands,  who  like  thee  is  bright,  penetratini^. 
and  bpneficent." 

Hermon  saw  with  rapture  the  devotion  of  his 
follower ;  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed 
in  his  former  conviction,  that  he  could  by  e 
means  communicate  his  real  intention  to  Kai 
and  he  accordingly  replied, 

"  Say  no  more,  brave  youth :  believe  me,'' 
never  doubted  thy  courage,  and  only  question 
thee  as  we    look  at   the  diamond,  not  to  seefc^ 
but    to    admire    its    brilliance.      Affiurs 
these,    however,    demand  the   utmost  cantfi 
words  may  be  changed,  and  in  this  case  mig 
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>Btion 
"  seek. 
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\m  liilened  to  with  mmpiam^  Thou  akalt 
Imw  a  scsroll  ftom  me  lo  Zaphnoi  which  ahall 
Iflttre  him  no  room  for  perplexity,  and  screen 
ifaee  bimt  vnnecenary  danger.  I  must  visit 
Sdbako:  he  looks  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  transactions  of  this  day,  on  which  the  free* 
dom  of  his  son  depends,  and  commanded  me  to 
come  to  him  this  morning  earlier  than  usoaL 
Remain  in  these  apartments;  in  two  hours  at 
fiarthest  I  will  give  thee  my  instructiotts." 

Hermon  now  hastened  to  his  monarch,   to 
whom  he  gave  the  most  consolatory  assurances, 
saying,  that  by  his  wise  and  benevdent  edict, 
whidi  had  taken  <^  all  restraint  from  the  Egjrp- 
tian  embassy,  the  good  will  of  the  latter  had 
been  greatly  condliated,    and  that  the  same 
edict  had  gpiven  him  qiportunities  of  conversing 
freely  with  all  the  members  of  the  deputation. 
He  added,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  anti* 
dpate  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  aflEurs  of  that 
day ;  hinting^  however,  at  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  very  important  demands,  whidi  it 
was  probable  Anysis  would  make ;  slightly  ad- 
verting to  the  (^position  whidi  it  was  likely 
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Sabako  would  liave  to  encounter  in  the  Etlii- 
opian  nobles,  and  in  conclusion,  expressing  his 
fear  tliat  the  pacific  policy  adopted  towards  (he 
ambassadors  of  Anysis,  might  even  yet  be  d*- 
feated  by  the  uncontrollable  animosity  with 
which  the  Ethiopians  regarded  the  Egyptians, 
a  feeling  which  he  said  he  had  already  more 
than  once  restrained  with  the  utmost 
cuky. 

"  And  who  is  there"  (replied  Sabako)  '* 
bold  as  to  resist  thy  mandate?  Have  I  not 
made  thee  absolute?  Arrest,  imprison,  compel 
to  obedience.  All  necessary  concession  shall  be 
made  by  me,  nor  will  Sabako  consult  his  sub- 
jecta  as  to  the  sacrifice  at  which  he  must 
hie  son." 

"  All  shall  be  well,  mighty  monarch  !"  (an- 
swered Hermon :)  "we  will  secure  both  yon r 
dignity  and  happiness  " 

Having  discoursed  farther  with  the  king, 
minister  prepared  his  despatch  for  Zaphno,  wliii 
he  soon  afterwards  delivered  to  his  follower, 
received  it  with  fresh  expressions  of  fidelity 
attachment.      In    the   mean  time  the   embaaiy^i 


more 
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from  All jsift  was  admitted  to  the  palace  of  Sa- 
bako ;  and  the  negotiations  concerning  the  ran* 
som  of  Seuechos  and  Tirhako  commenced.  The 
high-priest  of  Buto  delivered  the  sentiments  of 
hjS4x>untiy  in  a  firm,  though  moderate,  speech, 
deploring  the  necessity  under  which  Anysis  was 
placed  (for  the  sake  of  I^^t),  of  stipulating 
conditions  for  restoring  a  son  to  a  parent ;  des* 
canting  on  the  variable  nature  of  war,  modestly^ 
but  decidedly,  touching  on  their  resolution  to 
defend  to  the  last  their  native  ruler,  and  gently 
alluding  to  the  intricacies  of  the  marshes,  and 
the  secluded  and  inaccessible  position  of  the  isle 
of  Elba  He  next  proceeded  to  state  the  tenns 
ou  which  his  king  would  consent  to  the  liberation 
of  the  captives,  namely,  that  Sabako,  retiring 
to  Thebes,  should  resign  Memphis,  and  the 
whole  of  Lower  Eg^pt,  to  Anysis,  as  until  he 
possessed  some  capital  of  importance,  he  could 
never  regard  his  government  of  any  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  secure.  A  murmur  of 
disapprobation  unequivocally  announced  the  dis* 
gust  with  which  the  Ethiopian  nobles  listened 
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to  the  proposnls  of  the  deputation,  when  Sb* 
bako  inquired  if  those  were  the  only  condidMi 
witJi  which  the  Egy])tiaR monarch  had  instrucMi) 
his  emissaries. 

"They  are"  (replied  the  Hierophant),  "ami 
moreover,  our  king  told  me,  at  a  pnvate  con- 
ference, B  little  before  our  departure,  that  he 
would  yield  his  prize  on  no  otlier  conaideratii 
than  those  I  have  stated." 

"  Return,  then,  insolent  priest,  to  Aayi 
(cried  several  Ethiopians,  springing  from  tlieir 
seats,  and  brandishing  their  spears).  "  TcU  him 
to  withhold  our  prince  till  we  come,  with  un- 
numbered forces,  to  tear  him  from  your  hands. 
Tell  him  to  prepare  to  meet  those  who  have 
overthrown  powerful  armies,  and  sacked  mighty 
cities,  but  should  he  impiously  dare  to  shed 
drop  of  our  prince's  blood,  hid  him—" 

"  Silence,  vassals  !"  (interrupted  Sababi 
*'  Will  ye  outrage  ambassadors  in  llie  presence 
of  your  ruler?  Tell  yovir  king"  (he  contiiiued, 
addressing  the  pontiff)  "that  Sabako  acquii 
in  his  proposals." 


at  he 

ysi«^^ 
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Pause,  mighty  monarch  r   (exclaimed 
Teral  voices.) 

**  We  will  tave  our  prince,  we  will  save  Tir- 
hako !"  (cried  many  others.) 

"  Glory,  vengeance,  and  the  sway  of  Egypt!** 
(said  a  third  party.) 

<*  Drag  hence  the  boasting  priest,  and  throw 
him,  together  with  his  followers,  into  the  Nile/* 

*<  Respect  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors,  or 
the  gods  will  avenge  them.  Can  your  spears 
reach  the  marshes  from  hence,  that  ye  thus  pro- 
voke them  who  have  our  prince  in  their  power  ?*' 

**  Sabako  speaks ;  hear  him  !" 

"  Must  we  lose  the  fruit  of  victory  ?** 

^^  Shall  we  behold  our  prince  slain,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes  ?' 

Such  were  the  opposite  exclamations  that 
broke  forth  from  the  assembled  Ethiopians,  more 
of  the  skin-clad  warriors  rising  every  moment 
and  mingling  their  voices,  till  the  cry  was  little 
less  than  the  shout  of  battle.  The  priest  of 
Buto  would  have  retired,  but  the  door  of  the 
vast  hall  in  which  they  sat  was  closed;  he, 
Psammetichos,  and  the  whole  Egyptian  depu- 
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tation,  strove  to  be  Koard,  as  did  aJso  Sabaico; 
but  though  the  inotion  of  their  lips,  and  tfaeir 
impassioned  gestures  were  perceived,  not  n 
single  word  was  distinguished  amid  the  far  mor? 
numerous  vociferations  of  the  southern  bands. 

At  length  two  Etiitopian  chieftains,  wlion 
gigantic  stature  made  them  conspicuous,  wew 
seeu  to  converse:  they  immediately  after  seemed 
to  address  those  nearest  to  them,  nho  instanttjT 
did  the  same  to  such  as  stood  next  tJiemselvt^ 
Some  thought,  which  made  them  unanimodaj 
appeared  tliusto  be  communicated  to  thejEfreattff 
part  of  the  followers  of  Sabako ;  for  tlie  cry, 
"  We  will  obey  our  king,  we  will 
prince  I"  soon  pre^-ailed,  and  order  and  siler 
were  at  last  restored, 

The  ruler  of  the  soutli  no\t-  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  engaging  in  tlic  most  so- 
lemn manner  to  observe  his  part  of  the  treaty. 

"  Which  should  I  attempt  to  violate"  (be  con- 
tinued), "  may  my  body  be  exposed,  nnem- 
batmed  and  unburied,  to  the  birds  of  heaven, 
and  my  name  to  the  infamy  of  ages !  May  the 
tombs  of  my  ancestors  be  broken,  and  their  j 
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traits  defaced  by  an  enemy  \  May  the  cooling 
Tains  never  descend  upon  our  parched  fieldx; 
may  poison  spring  from  beneath  the  rind  of  our 
fruits,  and  the  breath  of  the  pestilence  be  ex- 
haled from  our  native  forests  I  May  our  bow-s 
refuse  to  bend  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  our  arms 
be  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  spear  !" 

There  was  an  awful  silence  as  the  monarch 
concluded  each  imprecation,  and  various  were 
the  emotions  that  were  vlHtble  on  the  counte- 
nances of  his  subjects.  Those  who  had  most 
contributed  to  recnil  their  countrymen  to  order, 
sat  with  their  brows  bent — some  looking  alter- 
nately at  their  King  and  the  Egyptians,  whilst 
lUi  ejipression  of  scorn  went  and  came  on  their 
ever-clianging  features.  Those  who  had  yielded 
to  the  voice  of  the  majority,  without  partici- 
pating in  their  sentiments,  lixed  their  eyes  in 
Hstoiiishinent  on  Sabako  and  Hormon ;  and  when 
the  former  ceased  to  speak,  tliey  threw  a  glance 
of  contempt  on   the  Egyptians,  whilst  some  of 

Llhem  txise,  and  seemed  about  to  speak.  They, 
however,  resumed  their  seats  in  silence;  yet 
tlie  gesture  of  fury,  and  the  muttered  menace, 
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jhfwnd,  ikak  ui  yieUiiiif  to  dieir  monudi  Aey 
were  ooDfllniiied  by  force,  not  swayed  by  oon* 


The  hj^b-priest  of  Bato  now  replied  to  tke 
Elhiofuan  kingt  infonning  him,  that  in  order  to 
obviate  unneeesaary  delay,  Seoedioe  and  Tir- 
hako  had  aooompanied  the  embaasy  to  Menqihii, 
though  that  drcmnstBiice  had  hidierto  been  kept 
secret,  according  to  the  directions  of  his  mo- 
narch. He  added,  that  Anyds  was  ready  to 
shew  the  first  example  of  confidence ;  and  had 
commanded  him  (if  his  offers  were  received) 
immediately  to  deliver  those  captives  to  their 
countrymen.  A  universal  shout  attested  die 
joy  which  the  Ethiopians  experienced  on  hear- 
ing these  words :  the  memory  of  two  of  their 
nation  so  distinguished  by  rank  and  prowess, 
appeared  paramount  in  their  breasts  above  every 
odier  feeling,  and  many  of  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  opposing  the  concessions  of  their 
king,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  surrender 
of  dominion  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which 
had  cost  it. 

Several  preliminaries  were    next    discussed, 
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cottly  pretmtB  were  exchui^cd  between  die  two 
mooarche,  and  the  day  wm  &r  (pent  wben  tbe 
assembly  bn^e  up.  HemoD  being  retired  to 
hk  apartmeDts,  once  more  summoned  Koto,  to 
wbonbe  nid, 

"  Fail  not,  having  delivered  my  aeroU,  to 
bring  me  the  answer  of  Zapfaoo,  whatever  be  tbe 
hour  of  the  night :  every  matter  is  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance  which  concerns  tbe  welEue  of 
my  king  and  prince:  I  shall  await  thy  return 
with  anxiety." 

"  I  will  not  fail  thee,  if  the  gods  are  propi- 
tious," (replied  Koro),  who  instantly  withdrew. 

"  All  is  at  length  ready"  (said  Hennon  to  him- 
self) ; "  Seuechos  falls,  and  the  crime  shall  be  im- 
paled to  Zaphno,  a  robber  and  a  conspirator ; 
yet  the  fear  of  detection  shall  not  deter  him 
from  becoming  my  instrument,  since  I  will  pos- 
sess him  with  a  belief  that  the  miu^er  of  the  son 
of  Sabako  will  be  charged  upon  Psammetichos. 
Tirhako  shall  fall  with  the  prince.  Time  seems 
to  linger  on  its  course  to  the  struningeye  of  my 
ambidon.  Shall  I  look  back  with  tranquillity  to 
this  hour  hereafter  ?     Cannot  remorse  touch  the 


breast  of  kings  ?  Let  the  future  reply.  Hotli 
one  gem  dropped  from  the  Ethiopian  crown, 
unce  its  brilliance  first  led  me  to  my  career  of 
danger  and  enterprise?  Ambition  is  a  fool 
when  it  perplexes  its  during  Sight  with  the 
self-produced  mists  of  foreboding  and  doobi. 
Shall  the  vessel  pause  in  its  course,  when, 
after  a  night  of  storm  and  peril,  the  no  longer 
distant  port  invites  its  entrance  ?  Did  I  form 
designs  when  opportunity  was  wanting,  only  to 
abandon  them  when  success  and  secrecy  are 
my  power?  No  !  I  will  seize  the  rudiaci 
r  object  for  which  I  have  so  long  sighed.  The 
sphere  of  common  men  grows  narrow  :  ]  am  in 
fetters  till  I  ascend  the  throne  of  the  south. 
Seuechos,  thon  hast  scorned  me ;  yet  the 
cowardly,  the  despised  Hermon  hath  so  shaped 
the  dull  mortals  around  him  to  his  will,  that  he 
will  conduct  thee  from  a  prison  to  a  tomb." 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  sun-set,  and  Koro 
wiLs  taking  his  way  through  Memphis,  intending 
to  seek  a  fit  station  near  tlie  ruined  house  on  the 
plain  of  tombs,  when  he  beheld  almost  all  the 
distinguished   officers  of  Sabako,   attended  by 
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many  of  their  respectiTe  trains,  hastening  to- 
war«b  the  high  temple  of  Valcao.  The  youth 
eagerly  inquired  of  an  Ethiopian  the  cause  of 
this  procession. 

*^  Know  you  not,  then,  that  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  prince,  and  conduct  him  to  the  palace  7^ 
(was  the  reply)  <<  Sabako  scarcely  believes  his 
own  happiness ;  he  scatters  money  amongst  his 
followers:  and  when  Seuechos  shall  reach  the 
palace,  his  path  will  be  strewn  with  gold  dost 
But  hark  !  the  clash  of  cymbals  announces  his 
approach ;  let  us  fly  to  behold  him." 

In  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  Koro  re-echoed 
the  last  words,  and  when,  haring  hastened  on- 
wards, he  saw  the  tall  and  majestic  form  of  the 
young  prince,  whom  his  imagination  had  king 
connected  with  all  that  was  grand  and  adventu- 
rous, he  exclaimed  aloud,  while  tears  of  rapture 
broke  from  his  eyes, 

-  ^<  Thanks  to  the  deathless  powers  who  have 
given  back  to  Ethiopia  the  greatest  of  her 
sonsr 

The  object  of  so  much  triumph,  accompanied 
by  Tirhako,  who  shared  the  acclamations  of  bis 
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countrymen,  was  attended  by  Psamiaetichns  and 
tJie  high-priest  of  Buto,  together  with  the  u-hole 
Egyptian  deputation,  who,  having  conducted 
those  who  were  once  tlieir  captives  to  a  ^lOt 
midway  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan  iuid  the 
palace,  fell  back  a  certain  distance,  so  as  to  give 
jihice  to  the  officers  dispatched  by  Sabako  to 
GOndnct  his  son,  themselves  thus  forming  the  reai 
of  the  procession.  This  movement  was  about 
to  take  place  just  as  Koro  came  up,  and  when  it 
was  completed,  several  Ethiopians  threw-  them- 
selves before  their  prince,  and  spread   beneath 


his  feet  the   skins   which   formed  their 
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dress.  The  ardent  follower  of  Hermon  pressed 
on  to  do  the  same,  and  cast  at  the  very  feet  of 
Seuechos  the  splendid  spoils  of  a  huge  panther, 
which  adorned  his  person,  forgetting,  in  that 
moment  of  exultation,  the  scroll  of  his  patron, 
which  had  been  deposited  within  a  fold  of  the 
akin.  So  intoxicated  was  the  young  Ethiopian 
by  the  smile  of  approbation  with  which  the  wn 
of  Sabako  distinguished  his  courtesy,  tliat  be 
was  not  aware  of  his  important  loss ;  but  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  prince  discovered  the  scroll,  ■ 
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knowing  tbe  aignatare  to  be  ibat  of  Hennon,  a 
flash  of  suspicion  passed  across  him,  as  he  raised 
the  billet  from  the  ground.  It  was  now  that 
Koro  became  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted,  and  he  said,  whilst  his  hce  seemed  to 
bum, 

*^  I  supplicate  thee,  great  Seuechos !  to  dis- 
miss me  with  that  despatch  which  fell  from  me 
when  I  hastened  to  do  thee  honour." 

**  To  whom  dost  thou  bear  this?"  (inquired 
Seuechos.) 

*'  To  one,  great  prince !  who  is  a  friend  to  my 
patron,  and  who  will  advance  the  Ethiopian 
interest  I  beseech  thee  question  me  no  farther, 
while  the  ears  of  all  are  upon  us,  but  suffer  me 
to  discharge  the  part  of  a  faithful  messenger." 

^  Art  thou  not  a  follower  of  Hermon  ?" 

"  I  am." 

**  I  well  know  the  zeal  of  that  most  gifted  of 
men  for  my  service ;  something  of  that  to  which 
thou  alludest  has  reached  me,  it  were  fit  that  I 
knew  the  extent  of  my  obligation." 

Saying  this,  the  son  of  Sabako  began  to  un- 
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roll  the   billet,    when    Koro  prostrated   btmscli^ 
exclaiming, 

"  I  implore  tlice,  miglity  prince  !  wrong  me 
not  thus.  With  what  eyes  shall  I  look  upon  my 
piitroii?  How  shall  I  endure  to  hear  him  call 
me  traitor  ?  Hermon  is  now  at  the  palace  pre- 
paring to  receive  thee  with  magnificence ;  in- 
quire of  bim,  I  entreat  thee,  concerning  this 
scroll ;  he  will  satisfy  thee.  Do  not  compel  me 
to  taint  years  of  fidelity  with  this  breach  of 
trust.  Uermon  has  been  my  more  than  father 
in  a  strange  land:  remember,  son  of  Sabako,  1 
am  young, — why  must  the  memory  of  this  liour 
of  ingratitude  rankle  in  my  heart  tlirough  s  loi 
life,  like  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  Arabians 

"  Thou  afflictest  thyself  in  vain,  bruve  youtU>| 
(replied  Seuechos,  as  he  continued  to  open 
billet)  "rise,    be   comforted;  I  would   not 


our 
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>  Wc  Warn  from  ihp  Ethiopian  hiitory,  Ihat  the  jiihabitan 
of  the  countty  of  cinnamon  used  poiioned  arrows,  and  Dii 
dorus  SiculuB  lelb  ui,  thai  this  country  vai  Anbia  Fe&b 
The  same  liisiorian  speaks  of  a  Nocnad  race  inbftbitiiig 
region,  who  lived  by  hunting,  probably  the  ni 
by  Htliodonu. 


another  empire  injure  thee  or  thy  pAtron ; 
intended  that  1  should  ponue  this  soroll." 
'  Somewhat  re-assiired  by  these  wonU,  thotigh 
Jie  did  not  wholly  confide  in  them,  the  yotitii 
fixed  hie  eyes  on  the  countenitnce  of  the  prince, 
who  read  to  himself  the  following  woi-ds : 

"  Valiant  Zaphno,  he  who  will  deliver  this  if 
devoted  to  my  service,  and  cannot  hetmy.    1  hiive 
heard  the  story  of  thy   cnhimittes,  and  if  thou 
I  «rilt  serve  me,  will  be  thy  friend.     Seuechos  and 
*  Uriutko  are  thy  enemies,  they  are  also  mine ! 
Slay  them,  and  whilst  thou  wilt  gratify  my  re- 
venge and  thine  own,  tliou  shalt  bring  back  the 
days  of  thy  good  fortune.     A  liille   before  lo- 
iDorrow's  sun  shall  set,  I  wtll  allure  our  common 
.  foes  to  walk  in  the  phiin  of  tombs,  near  tho  ruined 
'  lu)use(wheremyfollowerwill  meet  thee  t»-night), 
I  nnder  the  pretext  tliat  1  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  concerning  that  Kyoi. 
Conceal  thyself  there  with  what  astiislniice  thou 

I  canst  procure,  and  when  I  clap  my  hands,  ninh 
forth ;  our  enemies  will  probably  be  unarmed, 
whilst  I  shall  be  provided  with  a  coiicenlcd  wea- 
pon; the  rest  will  be  bloo«l  and  triumph.  Fear 
^_ 
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no  detection ;  I  have  wrouglit  the  mind  of  Sa- 
bakointoa  belief  that  our  nobles  regard  with  the 
utmost  hostility  the  whole  Egyptian  deputation ; 
it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  invent  the  story  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  prince  and  Psammeticbos. 
especially  as  they  are  well  known  to  ha»e  been 
rivals  with  regard  to  Misis.  I  work  on  the  judg- 
ment of  Sabako  as  on  clay — my  success  is  cer- 
tain, and  when  it  is  achieved,  I  will  either  restore 
tliee  to  the  marshes  (where  the  riches  with  which 
1  will  load  thee,  and  the  destruction  of  two  of 
thy  country's  foes,  shall  invest  thy  name  with 
more  than  pristine  lustre),  or  after  a  while,  I  will 
enlist  thee  among  my  followers,  with  whom  thou 
shalt  serve  one,  who  of  all  men  lining,  best 
knows  how  to  reward  merit.  For  the  present 
thou  shalt  grasp  incalculable  treasure,  and  for 
the  future  thou  shalt  rise,  like  the  moon  in  a 
starry  night,  from  brightness  to  brightness.  The 
minds  of  men  are  at  my  disposal — doubt  not 
then  my  power :  I  have  pledged  my  preserva> 
tion,  doubt  not,  therefore,  my  eincerity. 
follower  will  receive  thy  answer." 

Mastering  the  indignation  that  was  excited^ 
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what  he  read,  Seuediot  (who  «w  hinself  to  be 
the  object  of  the  sharpest  scrutiiiy  to  the  yoimg 
Ethiopian)  said,  as  he  rolled  up  the  billet, 
**  Knowest  thoa  die  import  of  this  despatch  f 
**  No,  great  prince  !^  (answered  Kora) 
^*  It  was  perhaps  wise  in  Hermon  to  conceal 
it,''  (continued  Seuechos)  ^*  though  sagacity  like 
thine,  brare  youth,  might  hare  challenged  the 
utmost  confidence.     I  trust  one  day  to  reward 
thee  and  thy  patron,  though  such  merit  is  wont 
to  outstrip  all  recompense.      Go,  execute  thy 
message ;  I  have  regained  my  freedom  in  a  for- 
tunate hour,  which  has  thus  thrown  into  my  path 
one  who  has  rendered  me  the  utmost  ser^dce.'' 

Then  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  ear  of  Koro— 

^^  That  of  which  thou  art  the  bearer  is  most 
important;  the  wisdom  of  thy  patron  is  unrivalled. 
Fulfil  his  bidding  with  the  utmost  care ;  take 
this  da^er  with  a  gemmed  hilt,  as  a  testimony  of 
my  regard — ^thy  prince  commands  thee — fare- 
weU." 

Never  did  a  greater  revulsion  of  feeling  affect 
the  mind  than  that  which  Koro  experienced  as 
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he  heard  the  last  assurances,  and  received  the 
gift  of  the  son  of  Sabako.  He  had  trembled 
under  the  most  terrible,  though  undefined  ap- 
prehensions, whilst  Seuechos  was  perusing  lie 
despatch.  lie  had  remembered  the  anxiety  ap- 
parent in  the  features  and  manner  of  his  patron 
when  he  enjoined  him  to  bring  without  delay 
the  determination  of  Zaphno — he  bad  called  to 
mind  that  that  Zaphno  was  the  enemy  of  mait* 
kind,  and  he  had  imagined  he  could  obser>-e  in 
the  countenance  of  the  prince,  while  rcaiUngi 
tokens  of  disapprobation.  What  then  i 
delight,  when  he  listened  to  expressions  wbie 
seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  confidence  ! 
a  torrent  of  simple  but  ardent  eloquence, 
professed  his  gradtude  for  tlie  distinction  ( 
which  Seuechos  bad  thought  him  worthy, 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  eternal  devotion  to  I 
family  of  Sabako. 

Koro  having  retired,  Seuechos  commanded 
the  few  around  him  who  had  witnessed  his  com- 
munication with  dig  follower  of  Hermon,  to  a 
nothing  of  what  had  happened;  and  the  whoj 
procession  moved    to    the    palace,    where 
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Ethiopian  monarch  received  his  son  with  die 
utmost  magnificence;  but  by  no  one  was  the 
prince  welcomed  with  such  demonstrations  of 
joy  as  by  Hermon.  That  minister  styled  him, 
^*  the  hope  of  the  southern  throne !"  ^^  the  im- 
mortal,  the  invincible  prince !"  carried  with  his 
own  hand  before  his  illustrious  countrymen  a 
torch  of  aromatic  wood,  strewed  dust  of  gold  in 
their  path,  and  uttered  at  intervals  some  en- 
comium on  their  virtue  or  good  fortune,  which 
was  prolonged  by  a  shout,  and  accompanied  by 
strains  of  warlike  music.  But  the  occurrence  of 
the  evening  converted  these  ceremonies  into  an 
oppressive  pageant  for  the  son  of  Sabako,  and 
having  at  length  withdrawn  Tirhako  from  a  crowd 
of  warriors,  he  thus  addressed  him : 

**  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  we  would 
effectually  disconcert  the  machinations  of  Her- 
mon: he  has  planned  our  assassination.  You 
start!  but  though  the  fervour  of  his  professions 
is  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  though  the  fra- 
gnnce  of  his  aromatics  is  yet  around  us,  I  re- 
peat the  charge — he  plots  our  assassination. 
The  papyrus  intercepted  by  me  this  evening, 
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revealed  the  design.  A  few  words  of  Sattery 
and  a  glittering  bauble,  pacified  the  fears  and 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  his  follower,  wlio  vm 
apparently  ignorant  of  what  the  billet  contaiDed. 
If  my  arts  succeed,  he  will  seek  tbe  coDSpirator 
Zaphuo  at  the  ruined  house,  where  be  w» 
to  deliver  the  scroll.  Let  a  dozen  of  my 
most  active  adherents  proceed  tbither  wttli 
speed  and  secrecy.  I  know  tbe  spot  well:  tbe 
ground  from  thence  shelves  to  the  plain  beneath. 
now  inundated  by  the  Nile.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  best  that  our  band  proceed  thither  by  water, 
by  which  means  they  will  avoid  the  chance  of 
encountering  either  tbe  robber  or  the  Ethio- 
pian youth,  an  accident  which  might  defeat  our 
purpose.  Having  reached  the  place,  let  Uiem 
ascend  the  embankment  of  Memphis,  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  its  summit, — some  acacias 
hang  over  the  declivity,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  they  may  securely  await  the  arrival  of 
those  they  seek.  1  hope  thus  to  seize  tlie  ruffian 
as  well  as  the  emissary  of  Hermon;  we  shall  at 
the  same  time  recover  the  scroll,  which  will 
prove  beyond  dispute  the  guilt  of  the  writer. 
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devolve  on  you  the  management  of  tlib  enter- 
prise; go,  and  remember  that  should  it  fail,  we 
liave  regdned  our  freedom  in  vain.  I  will  re- 
main in  the  palace,  to  watch  and  control  tlie 
motions  of  our  perfidious  foe.  Let  cymbals  apeak 
your  successful  return." 

"  Immortal  powers!"  (replied  Tirhako)  "what 
profound  treachery !  My  Buspicions,  then,  were 
not  a  dream.  But  I  am  gone:  it  is  the  utmost 
celerity  and  caution  alone  that  can  crush  this 
iawning  deceiver,  this  golden  goblet  filled  with 
poison." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  prepare  for  his 
design,  whilst  the  prince  rejoined  Hermon 
and  Sabako,  the  erening  meal  being  ready. 
In  the  meantime  the  sun  went  down,  and 
Koro  sought  the  place  where  he  was  to 
await  the  Egyptian  conspirator.  Nature  on 
this  night  displayed  an  appearance  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  foregoing,  that  he  who  now 
looked  forth  upon  inundated  Egypt,  and  sur- 
veyed the  double  sky  in  the  aerial  and  watery 
expanse, — motionless,    breathless,    cloudless, — 

L could   scarcely   ima^ne  tltat  a  wave  had  ever 
K  6 
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disturbed  the  one,  or  darkness  veiled 
Ho  intimate  U  the  union  of  our  minda 
the  elements  that  surround  us,  that  each  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  can  transmit  to  our  feel- 
ings, as  to  an  exquisitely  sensitive  mirror,  V 
representation  of  itself  bodied  forth  as  11 
were  in  sensation;  and  Koro,  as  he  viewol' 
the  scene  before  him,  called  to  nuDd  with 
astoiushmeut  the  turbulence  which  had  de- 
formed  it  a  few  hours  since.  Yet  that  very 
tranquillity  oppressed  him,  and  as  tlie  tnomeni 
drew  near  when  he  was  to  encounter  one  to 
whom  death  was  a  sport,  he  felt  as  if  clouds 
and  M'aves  had  left  air  and  water,  to  obscure 
and  agitate  his  own  breast.  He  sat  l«>ng  la 
intense  expectation,  and,  as  the  night  deep- 
ened, he  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  p] 
uf  tombs  the  mournful  owl  that,  swee] 
from  some  ivy-girt  edifice  over  the  region  of  the 
dead,  raised  its  ttirllling  note,  at  first  tremu- 
lously, swelling  like  tiie  voice  of  a  desperate 
mourner  resolved  to  be  heard  by  some  beloved 
tenant  of  the  tomb,  then  siakiog  into  stillness, 
with  a  sad  cadence,  like  tlie  voice  of  the  same 
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lameDter  hushed  into  silent  agony  by  the 
thought  that  it  most  cry  in  vain.  At  length,  a 
sound  resembling  a  light  footstep  struck  his  ear; 
he  started,  it  was  only  a  bat  which  had  flitted 
from  the  acacias  already  mentioned  to  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  the  ruined  house  in  pursuit  of  some 
nocturnal  insect 

Another  period  of  suspense  and  silence  was 
passed,  when  Koro  clearly  distinguished  die 
steady,  though  cautious  tread  of  some  one  ap* 
proaching,  and  soon  after  the  gaunt  figure  of 
Zaphno  appeared  in  the  entrance.  For  an  in- 
stant the  robber  listened,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
statue,  when,  having  turned  up  the  earth  with 
an  iron  instrument,  he  muttered, 

^<By  Osiris,  the  priest  is  true!  the  gold  is 
here.  I  shall  depart  in  affluence  from  Mem- 
phis." 

^<  Stay  yet  a  moment,  brave  Egfyptian,**  (said 
Koro)  **  and  listen  to  one  who  is  thy  friend.** 

*<  Who  is  there?"  (inquired  the  robber)  **thy 
voice  is  strange,  the  place  is  lonely:  yet,  if  thou 
art  a  concealed  foe,  I  warn  thee,  that  he  must 
be  bold  and  dexterous  indeed,  who  would  con* 
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teud  in  fig;ht  with  Zaplmo,  whose  arrows  never 
err,  aiid  whose  spear  never  strikes  his  opponent 
twice." 

"  I  fear  tliee  not !"  {replied  the  youth)  "  Yt 
am  I  no  enemy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
offers  thee  fortune.     Enter,  and   let   us  confer 
together.     I  swear  by  the  sacred  smi,  that  I 
alone." 

Half  willing  and  half  reluctant   the    robi 
entered  the  house,  where,  by  the  dim   light  oi 
the  stars  and  the  rising  moon,  he  beheld  the 
youth,  who  continued, 

"  I  am  the  follower  of  Hermon  the  Etiuu- 
pian:  of  one  whose  eyes  behold  the  designs  of 
other  men,  whilst  his  own  purposes  are  hidd^ 
in  impenetrable  obscurity;  of  one  whose  enmity 
is  destruction  and  whose  favour  happiness; 


4 

who^ 
nfer 
_  am 


"  Peace,  babbler!"   (interrupted  the  E[ 
tian).     "Thinkest  thou  that  I  am  here  only  to 
listen  to  thy  senseless  praises  of  him  for  whtwi 
care  not?     What  is  the  favour  or  enmity  of 
patron  to  me,  who  neither  desire  the  one 
dread  the  other?     If  the  offers  to  which 
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allndest  eamt  firas  iob.  k  k  lOn  rue  i«t 
flomediiiig  of  ne,  Ur  Za^oa*  w  sim  mtl  in  W 
tbe  fool  of  eomtfty  ad  to  ':«  l^^  *^  ^^  ^■^ 
instnimenl  of  niiBe.  Spcftk  ima  i«»  mre  vt 
his  wttdom,  but  tdi  mt  vioc  W  twfuiif ;  *y 
knowing  the  latter,  I  attr  pnmSrAr  bcacr 
mate  the  fonner." 

Koro  saw  that  be  had  irrkated  instead  «f 
niihing  the  lobber;  but  thouch  hk  inezpcrieMx: 
cl  men,  added  to  hk  derocion  for  Hermon,  had 
led  him  into  thk  mistake,  hk  natoral  coiuage 
prevented  him  from  being  too  much  diseon- 
certed  by  the  seomfal  reply  of  Zaphno»  to  whom 
he  now  <^>ened  hk  purpose,  m  the  ammicr  which 
he  judged  most  likely  to  win  aoqaiescenoe,  and, 
in  conclusion,  delivered  the  scrolL 

With  apparent  indifference  the  robber  began 
to  unroll  the  despatch,  but  suddenly  paused,  say* 
ing,  that  he  heard  the  stroke  of  an  oar. 

«I  have  heard  sevend,"  (replied  the  youth) 
'<  whilst  awaiting  thy  arrival  here,  accompanied 
as  now  by  song  and  instruments,  and  see"  (he 
continued)  <<  where  the  dktant  torch  reveak 
their  course." 
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The  Egyptian  looked  and  seemed  satisfied, 
when  another  suspicion  arose  in  his  mind,  and, 
casting;  a  dark  frown  on  Koro,  he  said, 

*'  And  what  clue  directed,  or  what  conJideuce 
emboldened  thee,  rash  youtli,  to  seek  me  here?" 

"  I  heard  thee  discoursing  last  night  with  an 
Egyptian,  and  feared  not  to  make  use  of  what  1 
then  learnt  in  the  service  of  my  patron." 

"  And  is  it  thus"  (said  the  ruffian,  whilst  liis 
eyes  emitted  the  most  malignaat  expression) 
"  that  my  steps  are  to  be  dogged  and  my  secrete 
discovered  by  a  boy  ?"  ^ 

*' Control  thyself,    fierce  one!"    (said  Kora|| 
"  at  least  tUl  tliou  hast  read  that  scroll,  and  in  thl^ 
mean  time,  know  that  I  do  not  fear,  since  I  bave 
not  injured  thee." 

Curiosity,  suspicion,  and  anger  straggled  foem 
a  moment  in  the  Egyptian's  breast,  but  tlie  fin 
of  these  feelings  prev^Ung,  he  again  opened  tl 
billet,  and  having  rapidly  perused  it,  he  seemed 
wholly  aI>sorbed  in  tlie  thoughts  it  had  i 
sioned,  when  Tirbako,  and  five  of  his  assistantti 
all  completely  armed,  and  one  bearing  a  torcin 
rushed  into  tlie  house.     They  instantly  < 
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with  Zaphno,  and  suatcLed  from  Lm  ha&d  t^ 
&tal  papjTUS,  when  the  Lorribir  id^-a  ^u^^t^rizi^ 
itself  to  Koro  tliat  diaa^t^r  in  *orDe  wav  tirtraz- 

m 

ened  his  patron,  of  which  Le  iiad  bfr^-n  the  C3u*«<r, 
by  pennitting  the  despatch  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Seuechos, — he  bounded  through  an  aperture 
in  the  wall,  leaving  the  robber  surrounded  by 
foes.  Six  of  the  follower^  of  Tirhaku  La/!  b«-en 
stationed  by  their  commander  around  the  house, 
not  one  of  whom  dared  to  stop  the  im{^tuous 
Ethiopian,  who,  armed  with  tbe  fatal  dagger 
that  had  deluded  him,  ran  with  preternatural 
swiftness  towards  the  city ;  remon»e,  and  the 
fear  that  he  had  betrayed  Iii2»  benefactor,  Marcely 
leaving  him  sufficient  power  to  execute  what  lus 
tottering  reason  told  him  was  the  only  measure 
now  left  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Hermou, 
namely,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  He  was 
pursued  for  a  short  distance  by  one  of  the  band, 
who  seeing  no  chance  of  overtaking  him,  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  the  fugitive,  but  the  speed 
of  the  latter,  over  a  winding  path,  defied  the 
skill  of  the  archer,  who  returning  to  his  com- 
panions, found  them  in  posses<>»ioii  of  Ilermon's 
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despatch,  and  the  body  of  Zaphno,  who  despair- 
ing of  life  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  against 
whom  he  had  conspired,  had  refused  to  yield, 
and  perished  after  a  desperate  conflict  Whilst 
these  things  were  pasmng,  Sabako,  the  prince, 
and  Hennon,  tc^ether  with  many  of  the  Ethi- 
opian officers,  were  in  the  palace,  partaking  of  a 
splendid  banquet,  which  commemorated  the  re- 
turn of  Seuechos.  All  within  the  royal  mansion 
was  joy  and  festivity :  Hermon  and  the  prince 
pledged  each  other  freely,  nor  would  any  who 
looked  on  their  countenances,  and  heard  their 
words,  have  imagined  that  each  intended  the 
other's  ruin. 

^^  Why  does  not  Tirhako  grace  the  feast  ^ith 
his  presence?"  (inquired  Sabako,  addressing  his 
son.) 

<^  He  is  to-night  in  the  north  suburb"  (an- 
swered the  prince),  <^  whither  I  sent  him,  to  sta- 
tion some  troops  on  a  new  spot." 

<^  I  thought"  (said  the  monarch)  ^^  that  Mem- 
phis was  sufficiently  guarded;  but  I  suppose 
your  recent  captivity  makes  you  tremble  at  these 
Egyptians.     We  shall,  however,  soon  have  no 
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need  of  such  precautions,  the  war  being  happily 
at  an  end." 

^*  It  is  hard  to  say  when  we  are  safe**  (an* 
swered  Seuechos,  carelessly)  ;  **  but  may  the 
gods  confirm  what  you  say  !" 

Having  arrived  at  the  palace  with  incredible 
celerity,  Koro  would  hare  entered,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  the  ingress  closed,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  prince,  who  having 
explained  to  his  most  confidential  officers  his 
danger,  and  the  means  he  had  taken  to  avert  it, 
had  prepared  them,  when  they  should  hear  the 
signal  agreed  on,  to  seize  the  minister ;  until 
which  moment  the  son  of  Sabako  had  commanded 
the  palace  to  be  open  to  none,  dreading  (as  he 
expressed  himself)  the  infection  of  report 

Distracted  at  this  exclusion  from  his  patron, 
to  whom  each  instant  threatened  some  catas- 
trophe, the  youth  loudly  demanded  admission  : 
no  one  answered.  He  repeated  his  call,  saying 
be  had  important  intelligence  for  Sabako,  and 
threatening  the  door-keepers. 

**  Give   me   your  message,    and   keep   your 
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threats  to  yonrseir'  {said  a  voice  {rom  above) : 
you  will  find  no  entraoce  here,  the  prince  or^ 
dains  it  so." 

*'  Slave !"  {cried  tiie  youth  in  a  tone  of  fury) 
"  dost  thou  know  me  ?  I  am  Koro ;  and  I  come 
hither  by  express  command." 

"  1  know  tliee  perfectly  well,  most  princely 
Koro  !"  {rejoined  the  same  voice)  "  and  if 
thou  depart  not  immediately,  wilt  pour  a 
libation  on  thy  god-Uke  head.  Thy  patron 
reigns  not  now ;  I  shall  obey  Sabako  and  oui 
prince !" 

The  unhappy  Koro  rushed  from  the  ] 
and  drew  his  dagger,  on  the  verge  of  insani^ 
when  a  last  expedient  suggesting  itself, 
claimed, 

"The  royal  gardens  1"  and  dashed  off  whh 
unabated  speed  towards  that  enclosure,  fnmt 
which  there  was  au  ascent  to  the  apartments  of 
the  minister. 

Having  scaled  the  gate  that  opposed  his  en- 
trance, and  mounted  a  flight  of  steps,  he  recol- 
lected the  repulse  he  had  experienced  at  die 


and  OUT 

insani^^H 

he  n^t 
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portal  of  the  palace:  imitating,  therefore,  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  his  patron's  voice,  he  made 
use  of  his  call,  saying, 
"  Open,  it  is  Hennon  !" 
The  door  was  instantly  unclosed,  but  Koro 
bad  no  sooner  entered,  than  he  who  had  ad- 
mitted him  said,  as  he  turned  pale, 

^*  By  Ammon,  youth,  thy  deception  will  cost 
me  my  head  I" 

'<  What  folly  is  this  ?    Thou  art  mad,  fellow.** 
<<  I  would  that  I   were  so ;  yet  if  thou  ap- 
pearest  not  at  the  banquet,  all  may  be  well." 
«  Where  is  Hennon  ?' 

*<  Feasting  with  Sabako,  among  the  other 
officers.** 

*<Go,  then,  to  the  assembly,  and  having 
withdrawn  the  minister  from  the  guests,  tell  him 
I  would  speak  to  him  here.** 

<^  I  am  not  yet  tired  of  this  world,  bold  youth. 
None  should  have  been  excluded  from  this  edi- 
fice more  strictly  than  thou:  must  I  make  good 
thy  charge  of  insanity  ?" 

Koro  now  saw  that  his  suspicion  wns  but  too 
well  founded,  and  fearing  that  every  moment 
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I,  he 
d&nt, 

'i 


was  pregnant  witk  destruction  to  Hermon,  I 
addressed    himself  to  the  reluctant  attenduit, 
whilst  the  ardent  entreaty  that  beamed  from  J 
eyee  gave  eloquence  to  his  words, 

*'  Hear  me  I  Thou  hast  ever  been  faithful  to 
my  patron ;  do  nut,  then,  refuse  to  execute  the 
last  service  he  will  ever  require  of  thee.  Do 
my  bidding;  mentiou  not  my  name  before  the 
other  guests,  and  thou  wilt  be  safe.  Here  is 
gold,  and  infinite  gratitude  for  thee." 

The  attendant  hesitated,  and  at  length  i 
plied, 

"  Keep  thy  wealth,  youth ;  this  heart  ' 
obdurate  indeed,  if  the  remembrance  of  a  ^ 
sand  benefits  did  not  compel  me  to  acquis 
I  foresee  peril,  but  will  encounter  it !" 

With  these  words  the  speaker  withdrew,  i 
Koro  was  left  to  what  seemed  an  age  of  una 
tainty  aud  terror. 

"  luto  what  danger  have  I  drawn  him  ?"   («■ 
he  to  himself.)     "The  scroll  seized,    Z^h| 
slain,  myself  excluded   from  the  palace, 
brain  grows  dizzy  !     It  must  be  so !     Koro,  I 
art  a  traitor !     I  was  the  bearer  of  s 
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tant  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  has  doubtli 
inflamed  the  prince  with  jealousy.  Tirhako, 
too,  the  foe  of  my  patron,  was  by  the  side  of 
Seuechos.  Yes,  Hermon,  it  is  thy  adopted 
son ;  he  whom  thou  hast  loaded  with  benefits, 
who  has  sharpened  the  arrow  that  shall  pierce 
thy  heart !  Sustain,  O  ye  undying  powers ! 
my  fiuling  reason,  that  I  may  yet  strive  to  save 
him.  But  what  light  is  that,  which  approaches 
Memphis  with  such  rapidity  ?  How  does  ima- 
gination invest  with  horror  the  most  trifling  in- 
cident! Some  one  comes  this  way:  it  is,  it  is 
the  step  of  my  patron :  thanks  to  the  gods  he  yet 
Uves!" 

Hermon  entered  as  he  spoke,  and  throwing  a 
suspicious  glance  around  him,  said, 

*<  My  fiEuthful  Koro,  the  hours  have  been  years 
since  we  parted.    Is  all  well ;  what  says  Zaphno?^ 

The     unhappy    Ethiopian  replied  not,    but 
rushing  by  the  minister,  secured  almost  simul- 
taneously every  fastening  of  the  door,  fixed  his 
eye  for  a  moment  on  the  swiftly-advancing  torch 
and  finally  drawing  the  fetal  gift  of  Seuechos, 
placed  himself  between  his  patron  and  the  door 
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whilst  his  lips  became  pale  and  immo\-enble 
tliosG  of  8  statue. 

"  What  means  this  perturbation  ?  My  brave 
follower,"  (said  Hermon)  "  wc  are  alone,  speak ' 
The  robber  by  chance  hath  escaped  thy  search." 

"  Call  me  not  thy  brave  follower  !"  {stnni- 
mered  Koro),  "  I  have  betrayed  thee.  Listen  tn 
my  confession.  As  I  was  seeking  the  plain  of 
tombs,  I  encountered  Seuechos  on  his  nay  M 
tlie  palace.  Hastening  to  do  him  homage,  1 
cast  my  mantle  at  his  feet ;  the  papyrus  fell  fron 
it:  the  prince  look  it  up  :  I  implored  him  to  re- 
turn it  to  me.  He  said  that  it  wiis  meant  for  his 
inspection,  and  applauded  thy  diligence,  giving 
me  at  the  same  time  this  dagger  as  a  reward  far 
mine.  Having  read,  be  gave  me  back  Uw 
despatch,  speaking  to,  and  commending  mo,  in 
a  confidential  and  secret  manner.  1  awaited, 
and  met  Zaphno  at  the  appointed  place ;  and  he 
had  scarcely  read  the  billet  when  we  were  •ur- 
rounded,  and  the  scroll  seized.  Under  the  fear- 
ful conviction  that  all  coukl  not  be  well,  I  BkA 
from  the  place  towards  the  palace,  where  I  onift 
obtained  admission  by  stratagem,  t 
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of  your  danger,  ere  I  took  refuge  in  dealli  from 
despair." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of 
terror  wliieh  agitated  the  countenance  of  Her- 
mon,  as  he  listened  to  this  detail. 

"  i  am  lost !"  (at  length  he  replied)  "Thou 
hast  undone  me !" 

"  My  heart  is  already  broken,"  (said  Koro, 
struggling  for  breath)  *'yetl  had  vainly  hoped 
that  HermoQ  might  blame  the  fortune,  not  doubt 
the  fidelity,  of  his  follower.  Dut  why  dost 
thou  stand  tlius  overwhelmed  ?  Tliou  art  yet 
free  :  fly  hence,  the  gardens  are  open." 

Thus  speaking,  tlie  young  Lthiopiau  looked 
towards  the  light  which  proceeded  from  the 
ve»sel  of  Tirhako,  who  having  accomplished 
the  design  of  Seuecbos,  was  now  returning 
by  water,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  latter,  who,  fearing  that  Zaphno  might 
possibly  be  rescued  by  concealed  followers  in 
the  plain  of  tombs,  had  directed  Tirhnko  to 
convey  his  captives  to  the  palace  by  the  Nile ; 
a  order  which,  by  obliging  the  Ethiopians  to 
lake  a  long  circuit,  liad  cnRbled  Koro  to  reach 
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^M  the   palace    before    them.      Eagerly    tberefore 

^M  pointing  out  tbis  light,  the  youth  continued, 

^M  "  Some  vessel  approaches  tlie  ascent  from  the 

^M  Nile  txi  the  gardens,  but  it  may  yet  pass  oa." 

^1  "Mark  it  well!"   (replied    Hermon)  "I  »iii 

^M  arm,  and  prepare  for  flight." 

^M  Feiirful  indeed  was  the  stonn  that  raged  in 

H  the  mind  of  the  minister,  as  witli  a  tremblitig 

^M  hand  he  first  secured  some  jewels  of  immrnse 

H  value,  and  next  took  with  reluctance  his  wet- 

^P  pons  from  the  place  where  they  had   long  lain 

^  inactive,  still  searching  every  nook  of  bis  i 

heart  fur  some  expedient  tliat  might  « 
him  from  present  difficulties 

"  Haste !  haste !"  (cried  Koro,  who  Lad  placed 
liimnelf  at  tlie  lattice)  "  the  vessel  is  endently 
about  to  touch  at  the  ascent:  there  ar«  men 
standing  in  arms,  as  if  ready  to  leap  from  the 
gaUey." 

"  I  will  but  secure  thb  bag  of  gold, 
cape  instantly." 

"It  were  madness  to  delay  a  moment:  they 
are  already  at  the  steps — they  are  spnn^ag  ma 
■bore.     Immortal  powers  I  Tirhako  leads  ti 
12 
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the  light  of  the  torch  Hhincs  full  on  his 
^gantie  form ;  they  are  bearing  a  dead  body  ! 
Can  it  be  that  of  Zaphno?  Let  us  hence, 
a  shaded  path  will  condoct  ns  to  the  garden 
gates." 

Hermon  saw  the  extreme  peril  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  and  excessive  fear  chan^g  for  a 
moment  into  the  courage  of  despair,  he  rushed, 
completely  armed,  to  the  descent  towards  the 
.  'gardens,  attended  by  Koro. 
I  ti  By  this  time  Tirhaho  and  his  band  had  left 
the  vessel,  and  the  former  (whilst  the  clash  of 
enonnoos  cymbals  gave  to  Seuecbos  the  signal 
of  success)  shouted  aloud, 

"  Ethiopians,  seize  the  traitor !  Seize  him 
Vho,  with  more  than  Egyptian  malice,  conspires 
(•■gainst  your  prince." 

The  clang  of  the  metal,  and  the  menacing 
cry  that  accompanied  it,  rang  through  Hermon's 
every  nerve,  and  dissipated  at  once  his  transitory 
resolution. 

"  Whither  art  thou  retreating?"   (said   Koro, 
n  seeing  his  patron  retire  towards  his  apart- 

!nt).     Thou  art  flying  to  thy  grave!     Let  us 
L  -2 
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descend,  and  cut  oar  way  through  thoae  vile  ca> 
lumniatcffs,  if  they  resist :  the  gods  tkerasdvet 
will  fight  against  their  falsehood.  I  will  <^^NWt 
them  all  in  such  a  cause.** 

The  minister  made  no  answer,  but  his  pallid 
and  quivering  lips,  tottering  step^  and  the  M 
of  his  spear  from  his  almost  paralysed  Imodf 
shewed  that  cowardice  was  taking  Yeogeanee  so 
treachery,  and  that  nature  was  enforcing  her 
own  laws. 

Uncertain  as  to  his  patron's  purpose,  but 
resolved  not  to  abandon  him,  Koro  snatched  the 
weapon  from  the  ground,  and  re-entered  the 
palace  together  with  the  minister,  who  havin|r 
secured  the  ingress,  seemed  about  to  speak^ 
when  the  same  sounds  of  terror  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  gardens,  were  echoed  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  royal  edifice. 

"What  dost  thou  intend?"  (said  Koro)  "we 
are  begirt  by  foes." 

The  minister  sank  upon  a  couch,  and  pointed 
at  the  doors.  Koro  understood  him,  and  con- 
tinued, 

"  Will  these  resist  a  single  hour  the  strokes 
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ot  a  tkousand  clubs?  The  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  lying  shout  of  thy  enemies  are  incessant.  It 
is  nearer — yet  nearer.  O  that  the  gods  would 
convert  their  false  breath  into  the  scorching 
wind  of  the  desert,  and  drive  it  back  on  the 
serpents  that  breathe  it" 

^^Hear  me,  youth;"  (said  Hermon,  with  a 
desperate  effort)  *^  I  suffer  more  than  death  whilst 
I  speak;  but  thy  innocence  and  fidelity  demand 
that  I  should  endure  all.  Koro,  the  gods  are 
just:  I  have  deceived  thee;  I  have  practised  on 
thy  generous,  unsuspecting  nature.  Yes,  those 
cries  of  hostility  from  within  and  without,  are 
dictated  by  celestial  justice.  I  am  about  to  be 
hurled  down  the  declivity  to  which  unbounded 
ambition  has  conducted  me,  but  will  not  drag 
thee  with  me  to  destruction.  The  crown  of 
Ethiopia  appeared  to  me  the  only  object  worthy 
of  pursuit:  for  this  I  sought  the  confidence  of 
Sabako,  in  order  to  abuse  it :  for  this  I  gained 
entrance  by  treachery  to  the  high-priest  Amen- 
thes,  not  to  further,  as  I  had  engaged,  the  libe- 
ration of  Seuechos  and  Tirhako,  but,  on  the  con- 
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Irary,  to  cntploy  every  ai^ument  likely  ti 

the  pontiff  to  make  their  captivity  perpetuaL'^ 

"  In  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  after  rmnty 
tampering  with  Amenthes,  I  4ronght  Sabako 
into  a  groundless  belief  that  some  hostile  Rt- 
tempt  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  upon  the 
Egyptian  embassy  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded, 
intending  to  lake  off  the  priace  and  Tirhako  by 
Ueaseination,  and  to  invent,  as  the  cause  of  their 
~&11,  the  story  of  a  quairel  between  them  and 
tJie  Egyptians,  in  which  design  some  circum- 
stances known  to  Sabako  would  greatly  have 
aided  me.  At  this  juncture,  Zaphno  presented 
himself  as  a  fit  instrument,  to  whom  1  aent  the 
scroll  of  which  thou  wast  the  bearer,  widmut 
daring  to  anfold  to  thee  its  true  import. 

"  Thus  have  1  been  myself  entangled  in  the 
'Vet  I  had  prepared  for  others:  but  my  sun  is 
setting.  I  cannot  fight:  memory  will  weigh 
down  my  arm.  Yonder  crash  approaches  t  I 
hear  the  tread  of  my  hunters !  Abandon  my 
side,  since  the  ally  of  traitors  is  the  foe  of  the 
gods.     I  would  that  thine  eyes  could  pierce  iow 
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my  heart,  and  read  the  agony  by  which  it  is 
torn,  that  HO  the  remembrance  of  this  night 
might  haunt  thee  to  thy  latest  hour,  to  instruct 
thee  that  happiness  exists  not  out  of  the  range 
of  virtue,  and  to  warn  thee  to  shun  unlawful 
ambition,  which,  like  some  bird  of  powerfoi 
wing  and  capricious  nature,  raises  those  who 
ttast  her  to  a  dizzy  height,  only  to  discover  a 
point  of  superior  elevation,  and  having  held  her 
rictiin  poised  for  a  moment  between  greatnese 
oud  ruin,  havuig  tortured  him  by  suspense,  and 
rendered  hope  and  fear  alike  painful,  leaves  liim 
at  length  in  the  airy  plain,  and  follows  his 
downward  course  to  destruction  with  a  derid- 

-  .ing  scream." 

He  ceased :  and  the  young  Ethiopian,  having 

(Considered  for  an  instant,  in  silent  horror  and 

I  »■  astonishment,  the  tale  of   perfidy  he  had  just 

•  teard,  said,  as  he  braced  one  of  the  many  bows 

'  that  hung  around, 

'■*  Hennon,  I  will  never  abandon  thee.     The 

•iijpdfl  hate  not  ingratitude  less  than  they  abhor 

rf <treachery :  thy  story  may  be  true;  but  to  me 
thou  hast  ever  been  beneficent;  tliou  hast  been 


tDjr  support  in  exile  and  destitution:  I  haw  fol- 
lowed thee  in  prosperity,  and  danger  sball  Still 
behold  me  at  thy  side.  Well  I  remember  the 
day  when  with  exultation  I  first  bent  this  bow, 
which  no  other  arm  among  the  followers  of  Sa- 
bako  can  draw :  at  thy  command  I  tJien  strung 
it,  and  sent  an  arrow  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, and  with  it  I  will  drive  a  shaft  through 
the  breast  of  him  who  first  attacks  thee.  I  will 
sliield  thee  with  my  own  body;  and  if  the  gwds 
love  to  defend  the  innocent,  they  will  perhaps 
preserve  thee  for  my  sake.  But  tell  me,  I  en- 
treat thee,  whilst  a  brief  respite  is  yet  allowed, 
dost  thou  believe  that  I  betrayed  tliee  not  de- 
signedly to  the  prince?" 

Emotions  tliat  had  long  slept  in  the  breast  of 
Hermon,  awoke  as  he  listened  to  his  adherent. 
Having  rapidly  traced  some  characters,  be  gave 
the  writing  to  Koro,  saying, 

*'  Preserve  this:  it  will  sustain  thee  in  the 
tempest  in  which  I  must  perish.  I  believe,  J 
know  that  lliou  canst  not  be  untrue.  But  haji 
they  summon  me !" 

Voices  were  now  heard  loudly  ex  churning. 
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.  /'Open,  traitor!  or  we  will  force  thy  cie» 
leoce»r 

.  ^Tbe  first  who  enters,  dies!"  (said  Koro,  in 
a  iroioe  of  thunder). 

. .  >*  Wbo  is  within?  Who  dares  defend  a  con- 
gfdrator  against  the  prince?"  cried  those  with* 

QQjt. 

.  ,**  One"  (answered  Koro)  "  to  whom  war  is  a 
l^fistime,  and  who,  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives, 
wonld  be  ready  to  give  them  up  in  opposing 
ypu»  How  do  you  prove  your  charge?  8abako 
shall  know  of  this  violence." 

<<  I  give  you  but  an  instant  to  deliberate^" 
^said  one  without)  *'  I  am  Seuecbos;  and  if  on 
the  third  clash  of  our  cymbals,  you  open  not  the 
doors,  we  will  force  the  entrance.  Tlie  proofis 
of  the  guilt  of  Hermon  are  decisive,  and  to  ap«^ 
peal  to  Sabako,  were  but  to  act  as  if  the  hunter 
should  take  refuge  in  the  lair  of  the  lion  whose 
cub  be  has  just  slain." 

,  When  Hermon  caught  the  first  words  of  the 
prince,  he  felt  inclined  to  dispute  his  will  no 
longer,  but  the  fierce  conclusion  of  his  speech 
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made  bim  abandon  bis  resolutioit,  and  ding  to 
tiie  span  of  life  he  still  held.      Tbe  cla«h  of 
brass  and  a  long  about  attested  the  resolution 
of  the  asaaiUnts. 

"  Open  to  them;"  (said  the  wretched  Her- 
mon)  "  yet,  no,  I  cannot  expect  mercy.      Place 

that  cheat  against  the  door.     Could  I  but  confer 
L                 with  Sabako,  there  were  hope." 

B                palace. 

H                     "  Resolve  thyself,  my  patron"  (said  KomJf 

'                  "  Can  any  thing  yet  be  done  for  thy  delivei* 

ance?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  them,"  (answered  Hennon}. 
L                Then,  raising  his  voiee,  he  continued,  "  StiSn 
1                me  to  withdraw,  great  Seuechoa,  and  accept  m 
1                 my  ransom  a  countless  treasure."                         , 
H                     "  Zaphiio  commands  not  here;"  (replied  (lift 
B                    prince)  " !  despise  thy  offer."                                 ,„ 
"  Forget  not  mercy,  son  of  Subako,  and  J«$, 

my  wealth  obtain  for  me  a  promise  that  I  shall} 
K                only  endure  capdvlty."                                      ,  ,,, 
H                   "  Thou  and  thy  wealth  are  alike  contempttbla^ 
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siibdc  uuwftM*  Wotndst  ttioa  who  spi^Akeflt  or 
mercy  hare  suspended  the  stroke  that  was  to 
haire  laid  me  in  the  dust  ?" 

**  Grant  me  at  least  a  short  conference  widi 
Sdbako,  that  I  may  entreat  his  forgiveness.^ 

*<  I  will  hear  no  more — treachery  cannot  for 
ever  elnde  retribation — Sabako  has  been  de^ 
ceived  too  long.  Determine,  and  remember 
thou  hast  already  been  summoned  twice.** 

Hermon  endeavoured  to  reply,  but  in  vain* 
Three  times  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  listening  of 
the  door,  and  three  times  did  fear  compel  hifai 
to  endure  the  miserable  respite  of  an  instanti 
Koro  offered  him  a  bow,  and  strove  to  sustain 
his  courage ;  nor  could  the  uncomipted  sim- 
plicity of  the  youth  comprehend  by  what  prin* 
dple  the  minister  could  at  the  same  time  refute 
to  yield  to,  and  grapple  with  destiny.  He  knew 
not  as  yet  the  just  ordination  which  so  often 
combines  cowardice  with  crime,  and  makes  virtue 
the  stronger  as  well  as  the  better  cause.  For  tlie 
third  time  the  clang  and  shout  announced  die 
extreme  moment  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  prince,  and,  after  a  silence  of  sufficient  length 
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to  respire  thrice,  levers,  axes,  and  Iiammers  were 
at  ouce  applied  to  the  door ;  bolt,  hiiige,  what- 
ever, cither  of  wood  or  iron,  opposed  itself 
iiistantly  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
raising  the  cry,  "Justice  is  victorious  !  the  for- 
tune of  our  prince  prevails !"  tlie  band  of  Sene- 
tlios  rushed  in.  The  strMned  bow  of  Koro  now 
twanged,  and  the  impetuous  shaft  was  driven  at 
once  through  the  necks  of  two  Ethiopians  stand- 
ing ill  file.  Anotlier  arrow  was  immediately 
iixed  in  the  string,  whence  it  Bew  with  the  same 
mmderous  precision.  All  shrank  from  an  archer 
whose  hand  had  already  stretched  four  warriors 
in  death. 

"Cowards!"  (cried  Seuechos)  "will  ye  thus 
suffer  the  arm  of  a  single  youth  to  protect  the 
traitor  i  Seize  them  both,  and  above  all  things 
take  the  former  alive." 

Stung  by  the  reproach  of  their  prince,  all 
rushed  towards  Hcrmon  aud  Koro,  the  third 
twang  of  whose  how  caused  the  bravest  of  the 
assailants  to  turn  pale,  and  llie  son  of  Sabako 
beheld  tlie  fall  of  another  of  his  followers.  Aban- 
doning his  missiles  as  useless  in  close  fid 
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niftl^,  and  stisCaiiied  im  m  limm  ihe 
miildtudea.     But  d^  <feeds  «f  vaWv  m 
Oiited;  Koro  was  at  ien^   orerpowemi, 
one     of     tbote    wbo    setzed    loai    took 
his   p^«on   the    wridiig^   be    kad    reeated    a 
short  time  before.     Tbe  offieers  gare  h  to  tfce 
prince,  conceiving  it  to  contain  tome  proof  of 
guilt.     It  was,  in  reality,  a  brief  but  complete 
exculpation  of  tbe  youth,  prepared  by  HermoB^ 
who  thus  hoped  to  preserve  Koro  from  riiaring 
his  ruin.     The  minister  was  slain  in  the  confliet, 
according  to  the  order  of  Seuechos,  who  dreaded 
the  influence  of  his  enemy  with  Sabako,  if  the 
former  survived  that  night.     But  the  inspection 
of  the  last-mentioned  scroll,  and   the  remem* 
brance  of  what  fell  from  Koro,  when  the  dei» 
patch  of  Hermon  to  Zaphno  was  intercepted 
determined     Seuechos    to   pardon    the    yountf 
Ethiopian,    whose  courage   and    fidelity   were 
not  likely  to  abate  when  enlisted  on  the  widn  irf 
bis  lawful  prince. 

The  day  foUowing,  Mempbiii  wan  ^s^umimS, 
according  to  the  treaty  wJO,  A«y*U,  iMid  >^,^! 
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elios  and  Tirhako,  as  they  looked  back  on  ibfP 
swiftly-rececUng  capital,  scarcely  congTatulaMl^ 
themselves  on  a  liberation  which  hact  oeN' 
their  country  so  great  a  sacrifice.  The  son  «^ 
Sabako  especially  was  deeply  depressed  at" 
the  sight,  and  bitterly  accused  himself  for  liav- 
ing  undertaken  an  enterpriHc,  from  which  it 
was  possible  that  so  disastrous  a  consequence 
miglit  result.  The  monarch  saw,  and  strove  to 
dissipate  his  grief: 

"Cease,  my  son,"  (he  said)  "to  afflict 
yourself  for  what  has  lately  occurred.  I  liitf 
you  not  be  serene  because  regret  is  un- 
availing, though  tills  single  consideration  might 
well  incline  mortals  not  to  add  without  1 
cessity  to  their  own  unhappiness. 
you  not  be  serene  because  the  pain  of  i 
reproach  is  severe ;  the  torture  endured  by  H 
who  was  led  by  the  brilliance  of  the  serf 
skin  to  sport  with  a  destructive  reptile,  ' 
less  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  the  delig;ht  I 
must  have  felt  who  first  hung  in  ecstasy  aroH 
the  warmth  mid  brightness  of  the  fire  himself  h 
kindled:  since  the  knowledge  of  the  evilri 
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which  we  are  liable  is  no  less  iiecesaary  titan  the 
distovery  of  the  good  we  may  atcuin.  Expe- 
rience is  a  fountain  from  which  two  streams  arise: 
the  one  bright  and  swccl,  the  other  black  and 
nauseous ;  yet  both  alike  bring  with  their  waters 
the  gold  dust  of  instruction,  and  he  will  be  the 
wieest,  perhaps  the   happiest  of  men,  who  shall 

Ihaye  drunk  from  both.  If  the  human  breast  be 
■ubject  to  presumption — if  success  may  intoxi- 
cate our  reason,  and  if  prosperity  leads  us  to 
Jbi^et  timt  fortune  is  variable,  then  may  regret 
often  prove  the  beat  gift  of  (Jme — the  medicine 
for  rashness  and  the  harbinger  of  e.xulbttion. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  season  when  self-re- 
proach needs  not,  nay  ought  not  to  be  cherished : 
luunely,  when  ^lure  has  not  been  owing  to 
ourselves ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
employed  means  most  likely  to  ensure  our 
purpose.  Thus  is  it  with  you.  Your  plan  for 
seizing  Anysis  was  as  well  concerted  as  it  was 
bold :   your  project  was   almost  achieved,  and 

twbeu  you  were  apposed,  you  yielded  not  to 
Ae  superior  fortune  of  the  enemy  till  you 
had  tried  every  expedient   for   restoring   your 
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own.  To  the  celestials  alone  it  is  given  «t«Baa 
to  behold  causes  and  tlieir  effects ;  whether  itbci 
that  the  current  of  things  is  directed  l)y  ^ig^ 
will,  or  that  their  eye  pursues  it  tlirougli  li^ 
channel  of  eternity.  To  mortals,  on  tiie  otlwt 
hand,  the  future  is  seldom]  if  ever,  viewed  sa/m 
t>y  the  dim  light  of  conjecture, — a  Uglit,  vbvtt 
prejiiciioe  ur  extrat'agant  hope  often  renders  )mIi 
more  obscure  by  delusive  colouring.  PrudwtW 
(whose  cttlcubtions  however  are  very  limjtw|]| 
is  all  tliat  is  left  lis;  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  iH 
suggestions  ^'^  take  such  measures  as  appear 
most  conducive  to  desirable  ends,  we  act  id 
tlie  only  manner  compatible  with  our  state,  and 
should  success  not  attend  us,  though  we  may  feel 
for  a  moment  the  uneasiness  of  disappointmeni, 
we  ought  not,  by  persisting  in  self-crimiiui' 
tion  (which  belongs  to  those  who  err  througli 
folly),  to  weaken  our  minds,  and  lose  that 
time  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  repair  out 
misfortune.  Dwell,  then,  no  longer  on  the  past ; 
or  if  you  cannot  avoid  retrospection,  let  the 
danger  you  have  escaped  be  the  subject  of  id 
rullier  tliaii   the  good   you  were  unable  to  resell. 
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Is  the  warrior  wlio  dies  in  battle  for  his  country 
less  brave,  because  victory  declares  for  the  in- 
vaders ?  Will  the  chain  of  slavery  endured  by 
the  conquered,  cause  them  to  forget  him  whose 
valour  long  warded  off  the  day  of  calamity  i* 
No,  the  name  of  the  devoted  chief  will  be  to 
his  countrymen  the  theme  of  a  thousand  son^ 
and  the  si^h  that  deplores  their  fall  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  triumphant  remembrance  of 
him  who  so  long  averted  it.  The  future  is  again 
before  you — 1  once  more  behold  you  at  my  side, 
the  bold  supporter  of  my  throne,  and  tiie  suc- 
cessor to  my  power.  Animate  then  the  courage 
of  your  nature  by  the  prospect  which  time  opens 
to  your  view ;  and  so  live,  that  when  yoor  after 
life  shall  be  mingled  with  the  past,  it  may  be 
illuminated  by  your  footsteps,  and  that  comiof; 
ages  may  say,  '  The  mighty  Sabako  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  greater  son.' "' 
'  As  .Seuechos  listened  to  the  venerable  rao- 
nsrch,  gloom  imperceptibly  vanished  from  his 
mind :  and  as  the  obelisks  and  palaces  of  the 
«ty  of  Vulcan  were  lost  in  distance,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  accident   which  had  restored  them 
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E^ypt,  though  it  still  occupied,  no  longjtf 
darkened  his  heart.  ,;, 

Itt  the  meantime  Memphis  became  the  aoeac 
of  those  intrigues  which  afterwards  aliook  lit 
fabric  of  tlie  Egyptian  polity,  destroyed  the.^ 
loiice  between  the  several  powers  of  the  state,  ami 
brought  the  land  of  the  Flmraohs  to  the  hriak  tf 
destnictioti.  Sethos,  brother  of  Amenthes,  aqfl 
Uie  inheritor  of  the  important  ofRce  of  liig)|p 
priest  qf  Vulcan,  after  taking  such  mei9Ure8|W 
he  judged  most  expedient^  bad  concealed  bitf* 
self,  when  liis  last  conference  with  Zaphna  hit 
^prised  him  that  his  practices  were  kiiova  H 
PsammetichoB.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
informed  by  bis  emisaaries  of  the  death  of  the 
robber,  and  the  subsequent  events,  thao  he 
emerged  from  obscurity,  entered  the  shrine  of 
Vulcan  (tbe  majority  of  whose  priests  were  de- 
voted to  his  interests)*  easily  convinced,  or  sub- 
dued, by  gold,  arguments,  and  a  display  of 
power,  the  few  who  might  oppose  him,  and  im> 
mediately  entered  on  the  possession  of  the  su- 
preme pontificate.  Ambition  now  burnt  like  a 
fire  ill  his   breast ;  his   enemy  Zapbno   was  no 
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more ;  an  immense  treasure,  accumulated  by  the 
diligence  and  frugality  of  tlie  late  Hierophant, 
ms  at  his  disposal,  and  the  aged  Anysii)  wa» 
trithout  issue.  The  only  obstacle  that  still  gave 
him  uneasiness  was  Psammetichofi,  whose  youth, 
vigour,  and  activity,  added  to  the  information 
he  had  obtained  through  the  scribe,  of  the  per- 
fidy of  Sethos,  justly  rendered  him  to  the  latter 
the  object  of  tlie  utmost  suspicion.  He  accor- 
'djnjly  requested  an  interview  with  the  son  of 
Nekos,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  arrange  Uie 
immediate  return  of  Anysis  from  the  marshes, 
but  in  reality  with  the  design  of  throwing  the 
young  Egyptian  into  a  fiilse  security,  prepara- 
tory to  removing  him  from  his  path.  Psamme- 
iaclios  received  his  proposal  of  a  conference,  sus- 
pected his  professions,  arranged  that  the  meet- 
ing should  be  held  in  a  public  place,  and  was 
Itttended  thither  by  some  in  whom  he  could 
*%oitfide. 

'  The  avowed  subject  of  their  deliberation  was 
'discussed  with  apparent  amity;  and  when  the 
resolutions  of  the  priest  and  Psammetichos  were 
Unanimously  fixed,  the  former  took  ( 
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advert  to  certain  aspersions  which  he  said  he  had 
been  iiifoiined  the  rolther  Zaphno  had  thrown 
out  a  little  before  hh  apprehension.  To  the«e 
accusations  he  made  a  general  defence,  affect 
in^  to  treat  the  whole  as  the  artificG  of  an 
abandoned  ruffian,  in  order  to  obtain  moiK^'i 
and  dilating  on  the  discovery  he  had  before 
made  to  Psammetichos  of  tlie  plan  laid  bv 
Seuechos  for  seizing  Aiiysis,  an  action  whidl' 
he  contended  was  wliolly  incompatible 
tlie  calumnies  of  ^aphno. 

At  every  pause  in  his  oration  his  party  vi^ 
pressed  their  acquiescence  by  a  shout;  and 
wlien,  by  way  of  eonctosion,  he  applauded  the 
dexterity  of  Psammecichos;  congratulated  the 
assembled  people  ou  their  liberation  from  the 
Ethiopian  yoke,  and  distributed  some  handfulls 
of  gold  among  them,  he  was  saluted  on  all  sides 
with  the  warmest  acclamations, — tlie  name  of 
Zaphno  was  devoted  to  elernal  inlitmy, — and  the 
party  of  Sethos,  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
humour  of  their  countrymen,  procured  on  the 
spot  that  everything  should  be  left  in  the  hanflfc" 
of  the  Hierophant,  till  the  arrival  of  AnysisrJ 
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Tbe  asiembly  now  bn^e  up;  aod  Sctlios  ia- 
fitantly  callected  a  certain  force  of  luch  of  tlie 
wanior  aB§te  as  could  immediately  be  found.  Of 
these  troops  Pnniinetichoe,  as  belonging  to  tlie 
militsT}'  claw,  requested  the  coronnand.  It  wu» 
objected  by  Sethos,  that  a  written  order  of 
Ainenthes  had  been  discovered,  which  pointed 
nut  another  as  most  lit  to  be  entrusted  vrith 
the  defence  of  the  city,  in  case  such  an  officer 
should  become  necessar}'. 

The  priest,  however,  pretended  to  regret  tlie 
necessity  that  obliged  him  for  the  present  to 
withhold  from  tlie  son  of  Nekos  a  post  for  which 
the  abilities  of  the  latter  so  eminently  qualified 
him;  entreated  him  not  to  deprive  the  state  of 
the  benefit  of  his  counsels,  so  long  as  Anysis 
should  be  absent  from  Memphis;  and  expressed 
B  confident  expectation  that  when  the  moaarcb 
should  arrive,  he  would  instantly  devolve  the 
command  of  the  troops  on  the  man  who  of  aU 
his  countrymen  was  best  fitted  to  sustain  it 

The  suspicions  of  the  young  Egyptian  were  iax 
from  being  allayed  by  this  answer;  and  whilst 
he  was  debating  on  the  course  he  ought  t9  pur- 
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Bue,  the  scribe,  who  liad  been  amongst  tbe  moM 
confidential  attendants  of  Araentbes,  preeenivd 
himself,  saying  that  he  judged  it  unsafe  to  serve 
die  new  Hieropliant  any  longer. 

"  It  is  impossible"  (he  said)  "  that  one  guilty 
as  I  am  of  knowing  bis  secret,  should  not  ezcitf 
the  utmost  jealousy  in  Setbos.  I  hare  comnui- 
uicated  my  fears  to  the  physician,  who,  together 
u-ith  Sabonis,  intends  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
failing  off  from  tlie  pontiff.  Osiris  grailt  they 
muy  not  delay  too  long !  I  well  know  our  fesn 
are  not  groundless.  1  have  watched  SedM 
narrowly  :  tbe  commander  of  the  new  l«riM 
is  ever  at  his  side,  and  1  cannot  forget  that  tke 
latter  was  always  regarded  by  Amenthes  with 
uversion.  Think  on  these  things,  great  Psamme- 
tichos,  and  look  well  to  thyself;  fur  if  I  read 
aright  the  Intentions  of  the  priest,  he  would  give 
the  sacerdotal  treasury  for  thy  life." 

The  intimation  thus  received,  entirely  coin- 
cided with  the  opinions  of  the  young  Egyptian. 
He  clearly  saw  that  the  power  of  Sethos  WH 
for  the  present  absolute,  and  that  if  he  remained 
at    Memphis,    self-defence    required    that    he 
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tirnaH  inatantly  put  himwlf  at  the  kead  of  • 
MoUmry  factum.  But  be  considered  that  the 
umeuled  state  of  the  city  of  Vulcan,  woold 
render  the  latter  expedient  extremety  hazardous 
f«r  ^e  uanqnillity  of  his  country,  and  he  re- 
aotved  on  the  whole  to  retire  from  the  capital  to 
bJB  native  city,  Sais,  where  he  was  considered  as 
little  short  of  a  divinity;  and  harinf^  there  placed 
Mina  (who  was  now  his  bride)  in  a  place  of 
aMurity,  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  at  least 
•■atit  the  Egyptian  mooareh  should  hare  estab- 
jiflhed  his  influence  in  Memphis.  AccoTding;ly, 
be  took  advantage  of  the  festival  of  lamps'  then 
to  be  celebrated,  and  departed  to  Sais,  whence 
be  was  afterwards  snmmoned  to  the  most  impor- 
tant destinies. 

All  things  at  Memphis  were  now  conducted  at 
the  will  of  8etho«,  who  having  at  length  pat  the 

■  At  Stii,  >  city  in  the  Delu,  m  celebrated  one  of  the  us 
gTMt  Bgypbui  rtetivale,  of  which  the  cbancteriMic  rila  «m 
a  general  iUuminaiiMi,  wliich,  on  ■  certain  night  during  the 
-  SaaM,  took  place,  not  only  at  Sala,  but  throughout  Egypt 
Lamps  were  impended  in  the  open  air  round  eiciy  home, 
whence  Uetodatui  piet  (liii  rite  a  name  wbkh  ligniBei  "  the 
lamp-bming."    Get  Euterpe,  chapter  OS. 
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several  offices  of  state  into  the  liands  of  lus  own 
party,  privately  quitted  the  city  of  \''ulcaii,  and 
proceeded  southwards.  Not  long  after  An>'8i« 
came  thither,  hariiig  visited  the  principa)  cities 
of  tlie  Delta,  to  offer  public  sacrifices  at  the 
different  shrines  for  the  partial  restoration  of  his 
power,  and  to  re-establisji  the  government  on  in 
former  basis. 

The  Nile  had  sunk  to  its  natural  limits,  the 
Egyptian  year  had  recommenced,  and  spring 
was  again  adorning  with  her  brightest  gems  the 
valley  of  Mizraim,  when  Sa!iai<o,  harassed  hv 
t!ie  fatigues  of  government,  and  bending  under 
tlie  weight  of  age,  left  the  great  palace  of  Ra- 
meses,  which  he  had  always  occupied  since  the 
conquest  of  Egj-pt,  and  retired  to  a  beaudfid 
and  sequestered  pavilion'  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile,  where  the  Pharaohs  of  former  &gea 
used   often   to   seek   a   momentary  oblivion  of 


'  Remain*  of  thii  rock  pavilion,  whicli  Hi ereo  dei; 
a  grutto,  are  etill  faimd  in  Egypdan  Thebes,  (itusled  as  Iwn 
dewriheil.  The  ihree  stories,  and  the  itair-cace  of  dfty^ix 
stepa  which  connects  thptn,  yet  enisL  See  an  account  of  lliia 
gratia  amnngsl  the  momimcnta  of  ancient  Thebei,  apokm  «1 
in  Heeren'a  Researches,    The  tower  williout  hu  been  md4«<L 


greatnew,  and  repose  in  tranquillity  from  U»c 
fever  of  ptiblic  life.     This  structure  was  uioued 

I  in  the  north  suburb  of  Thebw,  on  tho  western 
httak  of  the  Nile,  not  far  trom  the  royal  tomb* 
on  the  norlh-west,  and  from  the  palace  of  Osy- 
maniUaK  od  the  snutli.  Every  thing  in  tUi 
panlioD  was  calculated  to  awaken  thougbtt  of 
the  deepest  solemnity,  and  to  banish  or  mode- 
rate die  most  impetuouK  gusts  of  [laasion.  On 
I  (he  east  rolled  the  mysterious  and  beneficent 
stream  which  makes  E^pt  fertile  in  the  midst 
of  sterility.  But,  leit  the  heart  of  the  inonarcli 
who  snr>'eyed  that  glorious  object  mIiouUI  be  too 
much  elated  by  the  proud  thought,  tluit  the 
wealth  of  that  unrivalled  river  was  for  ever 
Ksttered  at  his  feet,  he  beheld  on  tho  west  the 
ft  arid  summits  of  the  Libyan  chain,  beneath  which 
H  lay  tlie  Inhospitable  wastes  of  Africa,  and  whose 
I      sides  were  hollowed  into  innumcnible  chambers, 

■  where  in  greater  or  less  magnificence'  rcposi-d 
I      tbe  countless  nation  of  the  Theban  dead. 

I      ^ 

■  Ik 


'  It  i>  pUin  ttut  in  ihe  Libysn  moanl«in»,  whicli  bound  (he 
neUld  on  ihe  wmi,  Ihe  inhkbiunu  of  aniicri  Thcbe*  mn 
liurled.    Bepolebtal  Bic«™iioin  sro  htre  very  niimcrmu.  but 
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Th«  outermost  of  these  ehcsiben  were  bintiy 
illttininated  by  the  li^ht  or  <hiy:  bot  m  the  uU 
rior,  Bre  and  aromatic  lubstaDca  ooatbradly 
dlfru»e<l  light  and  frB^rancr,  wheoever  Ibi  eifl- 
fice  became  ttie  royal  abode. 

In  front  tliere  was  an  open  court  of  colomm, 
on  the  south  fiide  of  which,  a  turret  waa  raued, 
its  gammit  being  Bccpsdblc  from  the  highest 
of  the  rock  apartments,  and  also  from  below 
by  a  winding  »t^r-case  of  dliy-nx  otepa,  cor- 
TeBponding  to  that  which  connected  t)ic  storien 
of  the  grotto.  It  was  from  tlie  top  of  tbi* 
turret  that  the  view  above  described  was  com- 
manded; and  in  a  large  space  without  the  court, 
were  collected  the  most  beniitiful  of  tlie  leafy 
tribe  wliich  decorate  Egypt;  so  that  should 
his  eye  become  fatigued,  or  hb  mind  over- 
whelmed by  the  prospect  before  liim,  the 
monarch  might  either  retire  to  silence  nnd 
twilight  within,  or  descend  to  the  freshness  and 
murmur  of  the  shade. 

On  tlie  summit  of  this  tower  sat  the  Ethio- 
pian  ruler;  a  canopy  of  osirich  feathen,  lup. 
ported  on  light  pillare  of  ebony,  defended  him 
M  S 
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from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  hon-pver  n-as 
now  sinking  below  the  Libyan  mountaiits:  on 
liis  countenance,  though  still  expre^ng  greM 
vigour  of  mind,  there  was  the  stamp  of  care;  and 
a  frown  of  impatience,  tog;ether  with  a  look  of 
the  greatest  anxiety,  was  bent  on  the  single 
attendant  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  and 
who  seemed  earnestly  engaged  in  some  argu- 
ment of  deep  interest. 

"  It  is  impossible !"   (at   length   interrupted 
Sabako:)  "Zarim,  thy  reasonings  are  vain;  hap- 
piness is  not  within  my  reach.  Of  whom  or  whIB 
am  I  the  ruler?     If  of  myself,  why  can  I  ^^| 
(chasing  from  my  mind  those  endless  solJciladc^ 
which  shake  my  tranquillity)  make  my  breast, 
like  yonder  garden,  the  assemblage  of  all  thai 
is  beautiful?     Why  are  my  nights  a  9easoit4 
vigil  or  distracting  dreams,  and  my  days  of  | 
supportable  lungour?      Like  otlier  men,  ] 
bid  flowers  breathe  tlieir  fragrance  around  i 
and  summon    for  my  consolation   the  powenfl 
music;  yet  the  bright  goblet  of  the  bee  witfa 
whilst  it  delights  us,^the  chord  ceases  to  vibi 
and  the  soft  reed  is  mute:  but  the  dread  of  i 
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future  and  diaiadtfiurtum  at  the  present,  have 
been  lulled,  not  eradicated;  and  he  who  flien 
bom  himself  to   pleasure,  however   exquisite, 
does  but  quaff  from  a  bowl  which  assuages  only 
lo  create  thirst,  and  leaves  unslaked  the  mental 
fever.     The  hour  of  festivity  passes;  and  the 
inward  canker,  even  if  it  hath  slept  for  a  while, 
awakes  in  silence  and  seclusion.     Nor  is  this  all, 
Che  crystal,  though  exposed  a  thousand  times  to 
the  sun,   drinks   in  the  light  with   avidity  as 
great,  and  transmits  it  in  purity  as  unsullied,  as 
when  the  mountain  torrent,  or  the  shock  of  the 
tempest  first  rent  the  rock  in  which  it  was  im- 
bedded, and  gave  it  to  the  beam  of  day:  but 
thoughts,  which  are  the  light  of  the  mind,  strike 
it  not  always  with  the  same  force;  the  pleasure 
which   delights  us   to  day,  will  to-morrow  be 
abated  of  half  its  attraction;  the  taint  of  satiety 
will  be  shed  on  fruition,  and  aversion  will  soon 
take  the  place  of  desire.     If  I  am  the  ruler  of 
others,  why  am  I  daily  tormented  by  the  fac- 
tions of  my  nobles,  who  madly  burn  to  infringe 
the  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  to  have  the  celestials 
as  well  as  men  for  their  foes  ?     Why  does  my 

M  3 


son  Seuechos  oppose  the  dictates  at  once  of  his 
fatlier  and  of  justice?  He  who  would  control  the 
ocean,  must  first  ^vern  the  wind  tliat  sway*  its 
billows,  and  he  wlio  would  be  tlic  monarch  of  the 
human  mind,  must  chain  to  his  will  the  blasts  ul 
passion  to  which  it  is  liable,  since  it  is  thus  only 
that  the  one  would  always  obey  the  impidse  of 
the  oar,  and  the  other  yield  to  tlie  su^estions  ai 
reason.  Does  the  stream  of  thy  native  Ganga 
conceal  beneath  its  waters,  or  nourish  on  iU 
banks,  the  herb  or  stone  that  can  arm  me  with 
the  power  of  which  1  speak?  Aiasl  thy  down- 
cast eye  answers  my  question.  Be  silent,  I  »-iil 
hear  no  more  of  thy  arguments:  thou  art  wise 
indeed,  but  thy  wisdom,  bke  the  root  of  some 
vigorous  tree,  does  but  excavate  new  labyrinths, 
and  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  darki 
Go,  I  would  be  alone.  A  calm  is  ste 
over  my  mind,  of  which  I  would  fiiin  take  a 
vantage.  Attend  me  within,  but  let  none  ap- 
proach till  I  call." 

The  individual  thus  addressed,  was  a  mu 
whom  incessant  mental  exercise  seemed  to  h 
somewhat  anticipated  the  stroke  of  time,  for  ■ 


:>ynntlis, 
larkn^H 
stea^l 
take  tt^^ 
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age  that  was  tracetl  on  hU  brow  was  Btill  accom- 
panied  by  much  yigaur  and  symmetry  of  penon. 
He  wore  on  bis  bead  a  turban,  surmounted  by  a 
wreath  of  feathers ;  a  light  vest  flowed  to  his  feet, 
hia  complexion  was  darker  than  that  of  the  I'^f(yp- 
tians,  a  staff  was  in  his  right  hand,  and  one  av- 
customed  to  his  aspect,  would  at  once  have  pro- 
nounced him  a  philosopher  '  of  In<lin.  He  liad 
not  long  been  an  inmate  in  the  palace  of  Sabako, 
to  wbom  he  introduced  himself  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
who  had  travelled  from  the  rising  sun,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  his  tenets,  both  re- 
garding nature  and  the  godx,  <liffcred  from  (host- 
of  Egypt ;  but  bearing,  he  said,  on  Iih  way,  tlint 
Sabako,  king  of  Ethiopia,  had  risen  like  a  whirl- 


'  According  Eo  Diodaru*  Sicului,  ihr  ]ilii]inaiihen  nf  ancicnl 
India IbnneJ  ■diitinci  cute,  which  m-ctuilintt  itM-iralikc  froui 
war,  igiicuhurp,  and  government,  waii  lolcly  ■ml  conitantly 
occupied  in  the  invniigBtiun  of  truili.  Tlivir  retiremetit  wm 
not  ao  itrict  u  ta  render  them  inuceuililv,  and  their  eonnirj- 
ttita  reaped  the  brnelil  of  their  kniivledge.  Theancirtit  In- 
dian! and  Egyptian*  were  knovn  ttt  each  iither,  ni  may  lit 
gathered,  not  only  from  hislnry,  but  aluo  trinn  the  ni"nu- 
menu;  the  Fnrmer  nauon  ajijiesn  in  the  Hulpliirr  »f  Me- 
dinet  Ahou.  Sec  the  accnunt  nf  Theliin  and  iw  luui.uniiiiti. 
in  Heercn'i  Reaearcliei,  volume  the  3d. 
M  4 
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wind  from  the  south,  darkened  Egypt  beni 
the  shade  of  his  standards,  and  swept  armies 
fore  him  like  the  Hand  of  the  desert,  he  had  beei 
induced  to  visit,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  natire 
capital  of  so  potent  a  monarc)),  and  drink  of 
fountain  whence  such  a  bright  river  sprang, 
had  already  resided  two  years,  he  said,  in  tie 
island  tliat  contained  tlie  metropolis  of  Ethiopia, 
and  having  thus  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  its  language,  together  with  such  an  insight 
into  its  customs,  as  constrained  him  to  think 
that  nation  the  wisest  of  all,  next '  to  his  own. 


nve 

i 


■  HCTodotui  gives 

us 

curio 

w  ■how  the  pre- 

dilwHon  which  all  na 

[ion 

shave 

for  [heir  m» 

n  IflHB.     After  dt- 

gcHbing  Itie  outragea 

commilted 

on  Egypt! 

m  feeling  by  C«<.. 

byseskingofPenia, 

be 

BflJTB,  ih«l    io    Ilia 

opiuion,  Cambym 

wax  cerlainly  mail,  or  he  would  never  thus  have  trodden  tritii 
BUch  uCter  eontempl  on  Ihc  usages,  both  divine  And  probnci 
of  Egypt:  "for  if  (continues  our  hiilorian)  "  it  should  be 
proposed  to  any  oation  to  make  A  selection  out  ofajl  koowo 
human  instilutions,  it  would,  on  reflection,  lilt  upon  its  owil" 
Then  having  drawn  his  conclusion  with  regard  to  Csmbyie*, 
he  resumes,  "  Now  that  all  men  thus  think  concerning  laws, 
may  be  collected  Itodi  many  considerations,  and  especially 
from  the  following  hcc :  Darius,  when  reigning  in  Persia, 
summoning  some  Greeks  who  were  then  hIiouI  him,  inquind 
of  ihem  how  much  money  they  would  take  to  eal  their  pi 
afi«r  death  f  The  Greeha  replied  that  ihey  would  n 


leirpanl^H 


Tke  eloqunKC  aid  rwiety  ^im  «Mnni^«* 
gimnty  o(  im  hmnM^  tai  Ak  4tfA  tt  im  m- 
fonnatMia,  mob  netmmmitd  Urn  I*  A>  i^H* 

of  Ethiopia,  wW  «w  liitmij  am  ^amgm  t»  im 
race,  And  kad  rrerMt  a  Mi»^  fo^ittummfm 
ibe  wiadotD,  m  ki«  snecMM*  hid  tsytficacai  iir 
tbewealUi  of  India'.  Zaraa  (th««alW^MK 
of  tbe  knigoa)  had  liwuiud  vkh  n^ic  At 
■niieiy  wkick  eridoiiljr  agiiatcd  tW  mimi  td 
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hU  royal  host,  and  beiug  encouraged  by  the  Ut- 
ter, had  employed  all  his  philosophy  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  breast  of  the  king;  and  it  wa* 
one  of  these  attempts  which  led  to  tlie  answer  ol 
Subako  above  related. 

"  I  obey  thee :"  (he  said,  rising)  "  May  thy 
8lcep  be  propitious,  and  may  some  voice  from 
the  bowers  of  Agra'  come  in  dreams,  and  cbami 
to  rest  tlie  serpent  of  care  I" 

Sabako  being  now  alone,  turned  his  eyes 
soutliwards,  and  having  Bxed  them  for  a  short 
time  in  silence  on  the  palace  of  OsymandyaK. 
gave  way  to  the  refiections  which  arose  from  the 
view  of  that  astonishing  structure — 

"  Where  art  thou,  ancient  king  ?"    (he  said 

■  Agra  WBB  coniiilerpd  by  th«  Indian*  u  the  tn  of  tbrii 
goit,  Bi  vie  kaon  by  a  very  besudful  uid  ancient  faymn  to  iIm 
lodian  CupiJ,  of  which  there  ii  a  tnuulation  in  the  Anatic 
Reiearcliet,  cammencing  thus : 

"  What  potent  god,  from  Agra's  orient  I 
Floau  through  the  lucid  uir  -.  while  living  flowera 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal  wbours  wteBthe, 
And  gain  enamoured  heavenly  fngrance  breathe  V 
The  evidence  frDui  this  hymn  ii  decisive,  because  it  wta  wnt- 
icnby  a  brachman  orpriest.  as  we  Icam  from  the  poem  intK, 
one  of  the  concluding  lines  of  wliich  tuns  t 

"  Long  may  ihj  hrachman's  lay  be  aung." 


I 

ilatK, 
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^tbin  himaelf)  *'  Where  is  tlie  pomp  that  oner 
glittered  in  yoniler  vast  iiails?  It  ix  Red  from 
eari}i :  silence,  darkness,  and  a  bantlaged-Htiffcncd 
form,  in  all  tiiat  ia  now  k-ft  to  O^ymnndiriu.  In 
vain  bast  tliou  planted  thy  victorious  standard  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  course  of  day.  In  vain 
liave  thy  still  conquering  armies  !>een  oppressed 
at  once  by  the  burning  south,  and  chilled  by 
northern  blasts.  In  vain  do  innumerable  co- 
lumns, the  pe<lestals  of  gods,  guard  the  centre  of 
tby  greatness.  In  vain  does  a  divine  thrill  nt 
•unrise  cause  music  to  be  heard  from  thy  statue, 
US  if  there  were  an  eternal  league  between  thei* 
and  nature,  and  as  if  the  pure  morning  luvud  tu 
recognise  in  thee,  who  wast  the  founder  of  an 
empire,  an  image  of  itself.  In  vain  would  thy 
proud  inscripdon '  awaken  the  envy,   or  extort 

■  Diodonu  Sicului  i*  very  explicit  in  bii  dncriplion  of  Ihe 
palace  of  OifRundyu.  lu  wslte  (he  (ell*  ui 
wiih  tculpture,  reprncniing  the  nxt  and  l 
king,  ll  conlainnl  a  library  alm<ly  m>ntioD«d  in  ihii  ilory, 
and  in  lliia  palace  wu  written  the  fotltnting  pniiul  iiwciiption : 
*'  1  am  Oaymandifli.  king  o(  lungi,  if  any  one  would  know  ham 
greal  I  am,  ai'd  where  I  repoH,  let  him  tclipK  ons  of  my 
d«eda-"  The  alMue  fttim  whidli  mmlcal  Wiutda  ar*  wud  to 
have  iaaaed  at  auntiae,  ia  here  giiea  M  OiytDWdyM, 
U  6 
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the  homage  of  the  future ;  the  resistless  i 
of  destiny  which  has  consigned  thy  power  to 
anotlier,  and  has  given  to  Sabako  to  retaliate ' 
thy  injury,  and  to  carry  od  with  glory  the  fend 
of  aged,  points  in  scorn  at  these  haughty  cha- 
racters.    Thus,  too,  Sabako,  is  it  with  thyself: 

indred.  generally  called  the  aUlue  of  HemDon  -,  but  the  litwi 
iwin*  not  to  hire  been  in  Egjp'''*''  '"^  ***"  'f  ''*  ■"*> 
Oaymandyu  miglic  ba*e  been  a  title  belonging  to  hiin.  Il  u 
uncertitin  whether  the  building  which  Heeren  cbIIb  the  pulace 
orOsymandyasiirenll;  that  edifice;  forhe  1iini>eir tells  in,  that 
another  vait  buildiDgevidemlyaneeitood  a  little  is  ibe«oiiih, 
though  nt  present  nothing  is  there  teen  but  ruinii  and  colonil 
statues,  ir,  however,  the  palace  of  Oayraaadyas  really  ttooi 
there,  the  statue  whence  music  issued  al  suuriie,  belonged  to 
it.  Amongst  other  decorations  of  the  palace  of  Oiynuudyit, 
was  a  golden  circle,  which  went  round  the  top  of  the  sepulchre 
It  was  three  hundred  and  sixcy-Gve  cubits  in  circum&reuce, 
and  represented  the  circle  of  the  year,  one  cubit  being  left  fo 
a  day,  and  in  each  o(  these  intervals,  there  was  su  account  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  rose  or  set  on  the  particular  day  il 
represented,  together  with  the  astrological  inSucnce  of  the 
rising  or  setting  of  each  luminary.  We  may  add.  that  Ihecubli 
may  be  reckoned  al  about  n  foot  and  s  half. 

■  The  whole  tenor  of  Egyptian  history  shows  that  nation  to 
have  been  often  nl  war  with  Ethiopia.  The  guld  mines  above 
alluded  to,  south  of  Egypt,  were  doubtless  one  object  of  con- 
tention to  each.  Thus  we  find,  thai  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  rulers  who  governed  Egypt  between  Menei  and  StaMia- 
tris,  eighteen  were  Ethiopians :  (see  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus 
chapter  1000  "^^  Sesoslris  in  his  turn  subdued  Ethiopia. 
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thy  course  has  been  brilliant,  but  the  end  of  it 
now  approaches.  For  thy  mansion,  a  tomb  must 
soon  suffice;  and  when  the  cutter  of  crystal  hath 
formed  thy  last  abode,  when  the  painter  hath 
sketched  thy  portrait,  when  the  cold  plaister 
shall  surround  thee,  and  when  thou  shalt  be 
placed  with  thy  ancestors  in  thy  transparent  se- 
pulchre, thou  wilt  be  regarded  by  succeeding 
races  of  men  but  as  a  star,  which  being  driven 
at  night  from  Its  sparkling  kindred,  careers  for 
an  iiisCant  in  brightness  to  be  lost  in  endless 
obscurity.  Be  it  so ;  does  the  bee  to-day  feed 
with  less  rapture  on  the  flower  because  its  last 
breath  of  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  to-morrow  i* 
Enough;  I  have  returned  to  tlie  point  from 
whence  I  set  out.  I  am  weary  of  reasoning. 
Zarim  is  wise,  yet  he  convinces  ourjudgment  in 
vain,  since  he  cannot  change  our  nature." 

Thus  speaking,  the  monarch  retired  a  little 
wltliin  the  grotto,  and  reclined  on  a  couch  so 
placed  that  he  could  still  survey  the  trees  in  the 
garden  below,  whilst  as  the  Nile  rolled  on  be- 
neath the  setting  sun,  its  water  gently  agitated 
by  the  evening  breeze,  countless  gems  seemed 
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eacU  moment  to  be  created  on  its  cmrent. 
a  wliile,  the  Ethiopian  lay  contemplating  the  4 
quisite  scene  before  him,  bis  mind  still  beot  I 
the  subject  of  hb  former  meditations;  but^ 
length  the  ligbt  seemed  alternately  to  &il  and 
return  to  the  landscape,  as  his  eyelids  trembled 
under  the  influence  of  approaching  sleep: 
river  and  the  sky  appeared  to  mingle  with  e 
other,  and  the  breeze  that  ascended  from  1 
l^rdcn  soothed  with  its  murmur  the  perplei 
of  his  tboughts,  and  bore  them  away  to  the  n 
gion  of  fancy  and  shadow.  On  a  sudden  j 
heard  a  voice,  saying, 

"  fjabako  ]  son  of  ancient  Memnon,  attem 
Starting  at  these  words,  the  king  beheld  i 
fore    him  what  seemed    the    figure  of  a 
though  of  superhuman  slature :  a  wreath  ofal 
surrounded  the  head  of  tlie  giant,  and  whilst^ 
stretched  his  right  hand,  in  which  was  a  gobleE 
towards  Sabako,  he  touched  a  cord  with  bis  left, 
when  the  curtains  attached  to  the  canopy  alrt 
mentioned    fell   around  the  turret,    whi(^  i 
instantly  wrapped  in  gloom.     Asu>nished>  ] 
not  panic-struck,  the  monarch  replied. 
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"Whoarttboo?     DoIdrwaJ^ 
"  Thy  waking  ey«  would  never  h«Te  befceU 
me"  (aiBwered  the  ■pptritioo) ;  "  thy  wamt*  m 
Bodung,  it  is  only  with  the  tbooghti  rf  mortsb 
that  such  as  I  can  communicate.     Inquire    no 
farther,  bat  Ucten.      Wouldat  thoa   perpetnate 
thy  dcnninion  orer  Egypt*  cnnb  that  whieh  in 
the  itrength  <^  E^gypti  orerwbelm  the  pricM- 
hood  in  one   common  destmetion.     They   are 
thy  true  foes,  their  hatred  of  thee  u  inplacabte. 
their  attempts  gainst  thee  are  inennant,  their 
vigilance  is  unwearied,  their  reiwwrce^  are  in- 
finite—enish  them,  and  thou  wilt  be  inriocible." 
"  And  by  what  art"  (replied  Sahako)  ^  ^hall  1 
track  them  through  tboae  nsue*  in  wbicki  una- 
my  inrasion  of  their  land,  they  have  defied  my 
sharpest  scrutiny?    Canst  thoo,  O  myMeriouN 
viuon!  shew  me  the  clue  to  that  of  which    I 
speak?     If  otherwise,    thou  dost  but  bid    nw 
climb  a  perpendicular  rock  of  polished  mart)!"." 
*' Should  the  earthworm"   (answered   the   u^t. 
parition)  "describe  to  the  eagle  tiie  eih'rrial  ^«. 
panse,  that    thou    B|>eake^    Ut    mi-.    (t/»   w)u,i„ 
thought  is  open)  of  tlie  crait   of  t^O'I'*''  ("'**< 


G*  to  ife  mmaj-imed  dweller  of  the 
md  he  will  teadi  dace  tlie  secret  of 
hmu  at  m  March.  Does  he  pmsae  hk 
tW  vee^  and  cwrems  of  liii 
Does  he  doc  nther  (stDngia 
Uiai|siniq  «■  m^m  firm-based  stame,  and  6ai 
ia  ife  iIlImjh  diess '  with  which  natnre  sop- 
pBs  kwl  expect  dU  Ae  ■nimiiW  od  wiaA  ke 
fas^  afifmachiiig  him  m  a  ahapeleas  iusb  <tf 
pebbicfc.  are  ennagled  in  the  embraces  of  their 
deatroTCT,  becoiaing  at  ooce  his  ^ests  and  hU 
hanqoct  ?  Be  diis  thy  pan :  feign  thyself  the 
bieoi  of  the  iacred  caste  of  this  land,  in  order 

-  nc  tMimal  ^at  iHaded  :o  if  the  poIvptH.  sbicb,  liiinl  in 
tax  viSK.  f^f  iaelf  oc  aottc  fina  mbctUKC,  and  feeds  oG 
iBcfc  i«i"  k{=nc  crasffa  w  approach  ii.  Tlwic  il  xiia  tn 
■ami  ;<  ano^  k^  nw*>  ^^d  a  a  aid  to  vnp  inrlt  ir. 
^Acue^  ESilat  u  I&oae  atioani]  it.  in  oTdrr  the  brtirr  w 
Wfw^  is  p<n.  nb  <srMoi  isniBct  ii  mcDiiaoed  bj  JJiin 
m  kii  Tvnnn  kissx;.  bat  tha:  ■ntbor  doe*  not  remart  thit 
At  t^at  expedient  nu*  d^nvi  the  animal  frmn  the  pumiit  ol 
faca,  T^  fcUoaio;  philoacphical  obie  rraiioa  of  Diodorus 
Sin!a».  vbeo  speaking  cf  a  certain  iutiact  of  the  aamch.  is 
Wtc  Tj-i"-*-*-  "  Namn"  (nji  that  historian  i  "  ia  a  good 
■DHnKOvn  M  aD  inimah,  not  oiJy  fat  ibeir  cum  presem- 
ciaa  be:  afao  fcT  that  of  theira&pnngt  leading  oa  umessiir 
gesenaooi  to  peipetui^." 
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that  thou  mayest  for  ever  defeat  their  enmity. 
Thou  knowest  that  the  time  for  the  procession 
of  Ammon '  approaches ;  procltum  it  as  thy  in- 
tention to  celebrate  this  festival  with  peculiar 
solemnity ;  invite  the  whole  Egyptian  hierarchy 
to  Thebes,  and  enforce  the  invitation  by  in- 
venting an  oracle  from  Ethiopia,  I  know  thou 
wilt  be  obeyed,  and  when  the  priests  shall  be  in 
thy  power,  surprise,  seize,  cut  in  pieces.  I 
will  asaist  thee — drink  this ;  it  is  dew  which,  be- 
fore it  touched  earth,  I  caught  on  one  of  the 
flowers  that  grow   on    a  mountain    of    utmost 

■  Many  af  the  reliefs  itill  remnitiing  in  ancienE  Egyptian 
Tbeba,  represent  t,  ucred  procession,  in  whicli  (be  ship  of 
Ammon  ji  conipicuoui ;  Bad  il  seems  [list  this  divinity  wu,  at 
ertiin  regular  periods,  made  to  perform  a  voya^,  probably 
1  the  direction  of  the  country  Iroin  whence  liis  rites  were 
originally  received.  Professor  Heeren  thinks  that  Homer 
■Uudes  to  this,  when  that  poet  makes  Thetis  say  to  Achillea, 
"  For  Jove  went  yesterday  to  Ocean,  and  the  blamelew 
Ethiopians  to  ■  banquet,  aodall  the  gods  followed  him!  but  on 
the  twelfth  day  he  shall  return,"  etc.  If  we  compare  this  with 
what  Diodonii  says  of  Homer,  namely,  thai  he  took  Ua  my- 
thology  from  Egypt;  and  if  wc  add  lo  this,  that  the  aneicDt 
name  for  the  Nile  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  word  which 
we  translate  ocean,  we  can  hardly  avoid  tlie  conduiioD  thai 
0  alludes  to  the  pToccision  of  Ammon. 
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I  tbat  areaajfl 
Receive   ill 


Libya,  where  sleep  is  so  profound 
are   never    tliere    remembered.      Receive 
draught,  it  will  at  once  calm  and  free  thy  breast 
from  prejudice." 

Thus  speaking,  the  phantom  presented  tbt 
goblet  to  Sabako,  aiid  whilst  the  latter  dnuik  its 
fragrant  conteiite,  the  apparition  chanted 
following  lines: — 


"  Flow'rel  of  ihe  larUiest  ««l. 
Shower  of  uintlrss,  cloudlets  alciei  -, 

Calm  in  (l«cp  his  morul  breasi, 
Purge  frDDi  mUt  his  menu]  eyes." 


i 


Resuming  the  goblet,  the  form  withdrew;^ 
the  Etliiopian  king  having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  reflect  for  an  instant  on  what  he  had  heard, 
was  soon  wrapped  in  slumber,  from  which  he 
awoke  not  till  the  rising  sun  had  already  illunii- 
nated  the  tops  of  the  Arabian  mountaius.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes  he  beheld  Zarim  standing 
beside  him. 

"  May  this  day   be  propitious  to  thee,  great 

'  Herodatui,  speaking  of  a  race  ofLibyKos  inhabiiing  Mourn 
Ada*,  u1Ib>  thai  they  were  utiJ  lo  have  no  dreams. — See  bb 
Meliwmene,  chapUr  184. 


I 


monajcli !"  (liaiil  ihe  lodttn).  "  I  Inre  e^ 
pecteJ  thy  summona  tliroughowt  tltr  nigkl,  faot 
being  at  length  overcome  by  uizirtjr  on  tbjr  mt- 
count,  have  ventured  thus  to  break  in,  iiiinBiJ. 
VpoD  thy  retiremenL     Am  I  (vrgirtmT" 

"  Speak  not  of  pardon  to  oDe  fron  vhaai  Ifcaa 
deservest  gratitude !"  (replied  Sabufco.)  "  In 
truth,  I  have  slept  well,  and  (or  dw  oMHt  fan 
undisturbed ;  yet  do  I  remember  a  draan  vAieh 
seems  more  than  the  mere  creadoa  of  faacff 
and  which,  if  it  be  so,  is  likely  to  pluoge  ne 
into  fresh  solid  tudca." 

He  then  narrated  the  whole  to  Zarun,  Biking, 
{n  conclusion,  his  opinion  concerning  the  porw 
tent  Having  paused  for  an  instant,  the  ItHfin 
answered, 

"Doubtlcsfl,  mi^Lty  ruler!  thy  bcaeroleacc 
and  greatness  bind  my  obedience  to  tlweM  witli 
a  strong  cord  set  with  gems;  and  if  iaccanni 
contemplation  and  abstinence  from  Oeah  hare 
added  strength  to  my  inteUcci,  by  subduing  in 
me  the  grossness  of  mortality,  I  ought  to  em- 
ploy in  tby  service  tl,e  best  powers  of  my  nature 
Yet  wisdom  is  superior  to  any  earthly  polcnt«i». 


I 
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and  by  it  1  am  forbiiiden  to  say  any  thing  that 
may  influence  thee  regarding  tbis  matter,  till 
tliou  bast  beard  the  sentiments  of  tLy  wisest  and 
most  confidential  followers.  Remember, 
stranger  at  thy  court ;  why  should  I  involve 
thee,  together  with  myself,  in  the  suspicions  of  j 
thy  subjects  ?  He  who  can  read  tlie  future 
clearly  as  tlie  past,  may  hazard  all  for  the  sake 
of  unveiling  truth,  as  an  experienced  diver  might 
descend  far  below  the  surface  of  ocean,  if  he. 
knew  that  inestimable  pearls  were  to  be  found' 
beneath;  but  his  courage  ought  to  abate  in  an 
unknown  sea,  and  it  becomes  him  to  speak  with 
caution  of  the  future,  who  can  only  conjecture 
the  events  it  conceals." 

"Thy  maxim  is  just^'  (replied  Sabako) ;  "yet 
whilst   I   acknowledge  thy  prudence,  consl 
me  not  wholly  to  lose  the  advantage  of  it." 

"  It  is  opportunity"  (said  the  Indian)  "  wlni 
should  ripen  thoughts  into  words  and  actions 
will  not  be   silent   when   1   can   speak  for 
benefit." 

Sabako  now  took  refreshment,  and  soon  j 
related  his  vision  to  those  wliora   he  had  del 
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t  cooMilt,  of  whiek  mumhrt  tke  bigb- 
f  AniBon  w«s  kia  principal  mwiii  Hw 


nat  person,  wboac  great  nguHtruid  n 
lOnour  Itad  jutitly  obtwned  the  «9t««ni  knd  oof»* 

Cilenc«  of  tlie  Etliiupitui  king,  li>t«tml  witb  llw 
deepest  atlentioo  Lo  tlie  (Iream  of  Salwlco,  wmI 
frben  the  rest  had  delivered  tlieir  upiniaus  con- 
■eniing  it,  be  tliua  declaretl  his  oma : 

'  Be  not  astotiiAhed,  gttnl  monarch  !  if  my 
ment  of  thy  vision  shall  be  ooptrary  to  that 
which  might  most  naturally  be  suggestMt:  the 
proboscis  of  the  bee  often  discovers  honey  where 
neither  colour  nor  fragrance  allures  the  seiwe, 
and  a  mitid  practised  in  reflection  on  any  bruich 
of  knowledge,  may  frequently  deduce  from 
frets  within  its  own  province  conclusiunit  verv 
diiFerent  to  those  of  the  casual  observer.  In  a 
word,  then,  I  bold  thy  dream  rather  of  ill, 
llian  propitious,  import ;  nnd  thus  I  argue  it. 
By  what  laws  do  the  Ethiopians  regulate  their 
actions?  Are  they  not  those  of  the  immortal 
gods  ?  Is  it  not  at  their  suf^gestion  iliat  we  make 
T  and  peace  ?  and  is  it  not  by  following  their 
command  thiit  we  ultimatidy  derive  advantage 
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from  both  ?  The  thirst  of  dominion  or  of 
geance  is  sufficient  to  arm  the  rest  of  mankind 
for  each  other's  destruction  :  it  is  otherwise  with 
our  tlirice-happy  race,  and  the  ardour  of  youth 
would  vainly  have  dictated  schemes  of  ambition 
to  thy  mind — schemes  which  the  number  and 
valour  of  tliy  followers,  together  with  an  inex- 
haustible treasury,  might  well  reader  as  prac- 
ticable as  they  were  brilliant,  if  a  divine  voice 
had  not  encouraged  tliee  to  subjugate  ^gypt  for 
fifty  years,  and  retaliate  tlie  wrongs  of  the 
haughty  Sesostris.  We  thus  became  the  mi- 
nisters of  celestial  justice;  war  was  robbed  of  its 
uncertainty,  and  our  march  from  the  isle  of  Ta^ 
chompso  to  the  morasses,  was  over  obediei 
slaves,  or  prostrate  armies.  I  observe  the 
iimpb  which  beams  from  thy  countenance 
I  speak :  yet  remember  the  words  of  the  oracl 
For  fifty  years  it  granted  us  dominion,  and  the 
fifty-first  revolution  of  the  seasons  beholds  us  still 
in  Egypt.  I  have  already  more  than  once 
curred  the  displeasure  of  my  countrymen  bj 
reminding  them  that  tlie  term  allotted  to  the! 
power  was  passing  away :  it  is  now  expired. 


[  Its 
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the  gods  have  already  given  us  a  token  of  their 
displeasure  at  our  neglect  of  their  will,  by  in- 
flicting on  us  the  blow  which  compelled  us  to 
surrender  Memphis.  Unwilling  to  resign  our 
prize,  we  still  invent  excuses  for  retaining 
Thebes;  nay,  tliere  are  those  among  us  who 
agitate  the  design  of  again  attacking  Lower 
£^pt.  Ethiopian  piety  is  already  corrupted 
by  the  love  of  domination,  and  the  gods  in  anger 
have  sent  thee  a  delusive  dream',  tempting  tliee 

'  It  U  relalfd  by  HcrcMloiu!,  in  his  Buierpe,  ch»p(er  139, 
iluil  Snbako,  king  of  Ethiopia,  abdicated  hit  dominion  orn 
Egypt,  anJ  retired  in  alarm  to  liii  own  country,  in  conie- 
qucnce  of  a  dream,  in  which  ho  imagined  that  a  man  ap- 
peared to  him,  CDuniielling  him  to  cut  tlie  Egyptian  priean  in 
piecei,  and  ilml  Ssbako,  coniidering  the  atrocity  of  the  deed, 
xnd  remembering  that  the  HRy  yean  were  expired,  during 
tthich  it  had  been  predicird  thai  he  ahould  reign  over  Egypl, 
thought  that  some  god,  friendly  lo  that  Coiuiiry,  wa*  endea- 
vouring to  entrap  him  into  the  commiHiion  of  so  horrible  a 
erime  in  order  to  hii  deilructinn,  an  idea  which  caiiaed  him 
instantly  to  retreat,  »  above  deacribcd.  Such  delusions  were 
coniidered  by  the  ancienti  not  iiicoropalible  with  the  nature  of 
their  goda,  m  we  leant  frain  the  history  otPaclyaa,  the  Ly- 
dian,  who  having  rebelled  against  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
having  afterwards  Bed  to  Cuina?,  on  the  weii  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  thence  demanded  by  Cy rui,  on  which  llie  inhabi- 
iHtitaofCums,  fearing  the  power  of  Persia  on  the  oae  hand 
li  they  did  not  surrender   Paclyat,  and  the  vengeance  of  ihe 
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to  commit  an  act  of  tlic  most  atrocious  perfid] 
to  the  end  that  thou  mayeat  thyself  peril 
miserably. 

"  Let  us  return,  mighty  Sabalco,  to  tli 
ilience  of  our  forefathers,  lest  some  shameful 
overthrow  should  more  than  obliterate  thy  for- 
mer glor)-,  or  lest  the  air  we  breathe  should  be 


godson  Ibe  other,  if  the;  betrayed  one  who  hid  laken 
amongsi  ihem,  coDiulicd  tbe  Deighbouring  oracle  of  Bi 
wbethcT  they  should  auirender  the  Lydian.  Thr  oracle  at  filM 
permitted  ttietn  lo  do  ku,  bui  we  are  told  that  afterwards  the 
conirivaace  of  one  of  ilieir  citueoE  extorted  fruni  (he  shrine 
Ihii  answer,  namely,  that  the  divinity  had  allowed  them  to 
gire  up  Pitttyai,  in  order  that  Cum»  being  quickly  OTer- 
whelmed  by  colestial  vengeance,  might  become  a  warning  lo 
other  slatEi  not  to  conault  oracles  ai  to  the  enormous  impiety 
of  betraying  those  who  entrusted  them. — See  the  Clio  of  He- 
rodotut,  chapter  158.  The  vision  said  to  have  appeared  fint 
to  Xences,  king  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  to  Arlabanus.  his 
counaeUor.  urging  the  PerEiani  to  the  celebrated  invuion  of 
Greece,  ivhich  was  so  unsuccessful,  afliirds  another  specimen 
o(  this  kind  of  delusion.  The  narration  here  sjioken  of  com* 
niencesal  the  1 2 tb  chapter  of  the  Pulymnia  of  Herodotus.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  deceiving  dream  which  Homer  makes 
Jupiter  send  .Agamemnon,  inclining  that  monatch  lo  arm  (he 
Oreeka,  by  a  promise  that  Troy  was  then  to  be  taken — Se« 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  lying  spirit  which 
the  prophet  Micaiah  beheld  send  forth  lo  the  false  propheta,  in 
order  to  persuade  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  to  undertake  the 
in  whicb  be  was  lo  die,  may  here  suggest  its 


nrefi^^H 
IranehB^^H 


ofdMM  wW  bc»  ■»;  tat  I  bi  i^ 

dMD  frnvBB  Au  ikdr  Um^  Mi  <««■  k  W«- 

ter  dM  ajr  wflidi  ahMU  be  ik>  .tJMi  •Tagcr 

EgjrptfaB  cjmdiab  dnadjr  iimiI  ihwij  tke 
OtKppsof  Anpb  rariioa  *-  — — yr  tWir  Amm\ 
ttttA  pricMkood.  Once  iDave  1  tnaiMii  tbc«  ts 
flig^bi— tnaiBat  Biffat;  for  t  iwew  by  Arumb, 
that  a  da^  presage  of  the  fbtare  make*  ad  my 
heart;  and  I  want  tbrf,  that  U  the  natan  of  the 
godn  ia  iiamutable,  and  if  that  natore  It  lio*ti)i> 
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to  perfidy,   if  disobedience  excites  their  anger, 
and  if  that  anger  is  irresistible,  our  stay  in  this 
land  wilt  become  that,  not  of  invadera,  butofa 
captives,    who,   like   some    wretched   marinen^ 
caught  in  the  shallows  '  of  the  sea  which  washei 
our  country   towards   the   sun-rising,    will    bel 
doomed  to  compute  time  by  the  utccIc  of  suo^l 
cessive  hopes,   and  to  view  in   each  other's  mM 
sery  at  once  the  image  and  the  prelude  of  th^l 
own." 

Great  and  decisive  was   the  effect  which  thj 
speech  produced  on  Sabako  and  Lis  atlherentsJ 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to  evacuate  li^y] 
and  the  warriors  who  embraced  this  determina*  ' 
tion  left  their  king,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
decree  to  the  other  chiefs.      The  monarch  him- 
self re- ascended  the  turret,   where,   at  an  ap-  i 


1  In  The  de«ription  given  by  Diodorus  of  ih 
Gulf,  in  ihe  third  book  of  hia  hiilory.  he  mentio 
shBltoHs  extrciDely  dangerous  for  ships  heavily 
and  he  gisea  a  very  tragical  account  of  the  luiTering 

i  been   reduced  when   thrown  by  accident 
ee  icai.     Manyoflheie.  finding  no  meang  nf  escape, 
il  (he  telle  ua)  of  ttsrvalion.  the  water  in  those  pans 
once  lOD   shallow   far  a  vessel,  and  beyond  the  depth 
:i.     Tlie  whole  lelulion  it  exquiailcly  beaut 


pcrinted  horn,  k*  wot  joined  by  the  Indian,  to 
wbom  he  related  what  had  pamod  at  thp  council, 
inquiring  at  the  Nirne  time  if  he  approved 
tiie  determiiintion  of  the  Ethiopian*. 

"If  (replied  Zarim)  "the  resolution  of  thy 
priest  had  been  contiary  to  what  it  i*,  1  should 
have  maintained  with  the  utmost  difficulty  » 
nience  which  wisdom  would  perhapii  have  dic- 
tated :  it  is  therefore  witli  urispeakahlc  j<iy  that 
[  see  thee  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  to  which,  from 
the  first,  I  would  gladly  have  inclined  tliee. 
There  was  In  India  an  ancient  kin^,  his  name 
Stabrohates;  the  extent  uf  his  empire  wax  liki- 
tbat  of  the  ocean,  and  liis  treasures  no  lesx  inex- 
Itauttttble,  Hit  wealtli  excited  tlic  rapacity,  and 
bis  greatness  the  jealousy  of  Memiramis,  the  wife 
lUid  successor  of  Ninus,  who  issuing  from  Nine- 
veh, her  capital,  with  a  host  countless  as  that  of 
the  locusts,  invaded  our  land.  I'aiight  by  the 
gods  the  best  manner  of  opposing  her,  our  king, 
af^r  a  desperate  naval  engagement,  retired  up 
the  country,  as  if  shunning  superior  valour.  The 
haughty  queen,  having  l>een  purtly  xuccewful. 
might  have  returned  with  glory  and  an  iinmentf 
N  2 
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booty  to  her  own  domimoiis ;  bat  when  did  a 
bitiati  yield  to  prudence?  sbe  pursued  our  inv 
cible  ruler,  the  laugh  of  whose  army  shook  thai 
«ky  when  the  extent  of  faer  folly  *»s  proclaimed^  I 
The  hour  of  Serairamis  was  come — our  king  r^ 
treated  no  more — a  thousand  gongs  gare  the 
signal  for  onset,  a  thousand  trained  elephant! 
wttli  archers  on  their  backs,  trampled  down  or 
transfixed  our  aasailants  by  squadrons,  and  ilie 
raoquished  queen  '  escaped  with  difficulty  ^m  s 
field  w  here  the  flower  of  her  followers  long  wearied 
the  insatiate  appetite  of  the  carrion  bird.  From 
ilie  moment  1  knew  thy  dream,  I  feared  thai 
this  would  be  t)iy  fate,  imagining  that  some  diri- 
nity  hostile  to  thee,  and  friendly  to  Egypt,  wss 
thus  tempting  thee  onwards  to  ruin.  But  now 
that  I   hear  the  oracle   which   conducted   thee 

■  The  irai  here  «pakeaort>ctwe«n  Lhc  que«o  of  Aiijtii  uxt 
Subrobatet  Idng  of  lodii,  is  mentionFd  m  the  •Mixid  baok 
of  Diudorui  Sicahu.  A  lunl  enga^meal.  and  the  U>t  bai- 
lie, which  KB*  iltendrd  with  tucb  cania^  or  the  Ai 
an  both  noticed  by  thai  hiiiarian.  It  is  wonh  rpmarki 
thai  what  Diodnru*  ayi  of  ihe  IndUn  ships,  nuncly, 
ihcj  wn¥  made  ot  caaei,  agreei  with  what  Herodotu* 
rig  of*  tribe  oflhit  nition,  luroelrp  that  they  employeil 
fi^naed  each  out  of  aain^e  joint  of  ■  large  ipecieaoT 
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EUiiopia,  conjecture  is  convertMl  into  cer- 
ity ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  gtxls  should 
themselves,  and  it  is  plain  tlmt  they 
only  seem  to  do  so,  bccauM-  they  resent 
ly  desire  of  infringing  their  command. 
"This,  mighty  Sabako,  is  my  opinion,  luid 
know  not  whether  most  to  extol  the  wisdom 
llty  priest,  or  thy  fortane  in  possewiiig  wi 
excellent  a  counsellor.  Fly,  (hen,  from  Kgypt, 
and  reign  in  prosperity  over  tliy  nniive  lUmii- 
niofis, — to  delay  were  to  resist  the  celefltiaU." 

The  alarm  of  Kabako  was  now  excessive — thi- 
CMitagion  spread  through  tiia  followent,  nnr  d!il 
even  Seuecbos  and  Tirhako,  fierce  and  intnu'- 
ttble  as  were  their  spirits,  dare  to  opjHWC-  the 
current  of  opinion,  when  seconded  by  the  will 
«f  the  gods.  Deprecatory  sacrifices  were  lliere- 
fere  immediately  ofTered,  the  tokens  of  which 
being  propitious,  the  high-priest  of  Ammon  de* 
clared  that  nothing  was  now  wanting,  whilst 
Sabako  scarcely  breatlied  freely  till  he  belifld 
his  train  ascend  their  chariots,  and  until  he 
looked  back  on   tlte  south   suburb  of  Thebes, 
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with  as  inucli  sads&cdoD  as  lie  had  once  looked 
forwards  towards  that  important  capital. 

"All  tilings  have  succeeded  to  thy  wiafa," 
(said  Sethns  to  liimself,  for  it  was  he  who,  under 
the  name  of  Zarim,  had  gained  access  at  Tltebes 
to  the  Ethiopian  monarch. )  *'  Thy  star  is  faith- 
ful— thou  shall  reign !  Thanks  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  oracle,  my  artifice  has  prevailed.  I 
scarcely  believed  my  senses,  when  1  marked  the 
solemnity  with  which  Sabako  addressed  me  as  the 
Indian  philosopher,  and  the  astonishment  with 
which  he  looked  upon  me,  when  persomf}'ing 
the  dream.  ^Vhat  will  not  a  liltle  contrinuice 
effect?  All  however  might  have  failed,  but  for 
the  soporific  draught,  which  made  him  believe 
tliat  to  be  a  vision,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  bad  some  doubt.  How 
admirable,  again,  was  my  ]>retended  moderation, 
which  declined  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  og- 
nification  of  tlie  imaginary  dream,  til!  Sabako 
had  heard  the  sentiments  of  his  counsellors  con- 
cerning it:  I  having  already  discoursed  with  the 
priest  whose  influence  would  naturally  be  pre- 
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have  liiirleil  the  mighty  soutliern  from  th«  tbron 
nf  Mizniim,  sliould  myself  occupy  that  sublio 
eminence,  and  wear  a  diadem  which  none  ek 
had  the  power  to  seize." 

Such  were  the  haughty  reSections  of  Sethoi 
and  we  are  informed  by  the  father  of  history 
tliat  be  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
his  narrow  partiality  for  the  priesthood,  and  tiM 
impetuosity  with  which  he  followed  his  own 
will,  at  length  brought  on  him  the  reward  he 
merited,  and  involved  both  him  and  Egypt  i 
calamity. 


',  Printrri,  61.  John'i 
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